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ADVERTISEMENT. 


• f *• - 

f » 

.... .. . 

- The Editor cannot dismiss a new edi- 
tion of this work, without expressing 
the pleasure- he feels in its reception. It 
was at first ushered into the world with 
none of the usual methods of awakening 
curiosity , or biassing the judgment. 
Its Author as well as its Editor, was 
unknown. That praise was studiously 
avoided which was only .to he caught, 
by pursuing. However , under all these 
disadvantages, the work has succeeded 
beyond the Editor’s most sanguine ex- 
pectations , :;if he may judge from the 
numbers which have been sold , and 
the commendations which have been 
givens Nor can it be a circumstance of 
small pleasure to him , to think that a 
performance , calculated chiefly to dis- 
pel the prejudice of party, and soften the 
malevolence of faction , has had pur- 
chasers , < at a time when almost every 
BteW; publication that respects our his- 
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tory or constitution tends to fix the one 
and inflame the other. 

It is true , that hut very little of the 
merit is his own , and that he only ap- 
plauds himself for triumphs, which have 
heen gained hy another. However, he is 
willing to take to himself those advan- 
tages , which are declined hy the great 
personage who has only deserved them ; 
for the poor often think themselves very 
fine in those clothes , which are thrown 

aside hy their betters. ; ' ; ; * 

But to speak more particularly of my 
own part of the work , 1 am not a little 
proud in hearing, that the conclusion j& 
not entirely contemptible , and. that; it, 
does not fall very far short of the ,'heginn 
ning. It was my aim to observe the per- 
spicuity and conciseness of the original $ 
and as his lordship seems to have taken 
Tacitus for his model , so I took him for 
mine. It was , in fact , , no easy matter , 
in such a variety of materials as our his- 
tory affords, to reject trivial particu-n 
lars, and yet preserve a concatenation of 
events 5 to crowd a multitude of facts irt- 
to so small a compass , and yet not give 
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the work the air of an index. In this , 
all who have hitherto abridged our his- 
tory have failed; how far the present 
work has succeeded , posterity must he 
left to j udge . 

. The first part of these letters, as we 
have already observed , were wri tten for 
the instruction of a young man of qua- 
lity , who was then at college ; the Edi- 
tor, therefore , is surprised with an ob- 
jection usually made against them , that 
they are rather above the capacity of 
hoys. If by hoys be meant children , I 
grant it ; the facts , stripped of all orna- 
ment, may perhaps be most proper for 
them : but, on the contrary, those, who 
are rising up to manhood, should be 
treated as men , and no works put into 
their hands, but such as are capable of 
exercising their capacity , and which the 
most mature judgment would approve. 
I am well aware , that many schoolmas- 
ters will prefer any of those little histo- 
ries of England that are written by way 
of question and answer, and think their 
boys making great advances , while they 
are thus loading their memory, without 
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exercising their judgment : with these 
me n no arguments will prevail ; and I 
can only dismiss such with wishing that 
the professors were as respectable as the 
profession. . . 

Once more, therefore, I must assert, 
that, though the book is written to men, 
it will he a proper guide for the instruc- 
tion of hoys. The improvements made 
in the present edition, it is hoped, will 
he particularly serviceable to their stu- 
dies, and I flatter myself, that they will 
find nothing here either to corrupt their 
morals or their style ; no slavish tenets, 
that abridge freedom and increase depen- 
dence, no enthusiastic rants, that drive 
even virtue beyond the line of duty. 
Scarcely any opinions are hazarded mere- 
ly from their elegance or singularity; 
truth only seems to have guided the pen : 
and it i9 remarkable that many of the 
tenets in these letters , that at first pub- 
lication! seemed paradoxical , have been 
since illustrated by doctor Blackstone , 
one of the most elegant commentators 

upon oiir constitution. 
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LETTER L 

* • 

De\R CHARLES, 

* • , 

The accoums I received from Mr. , y 0 nr 

tutor at Oxford , of your conduct and capacity , 
give me equal pleasure , both as a father and as a 
man, I own myself happy, in thinking that socie- 
ty will one day reap the advantage of your im- 
proved abilities ; but I confess myself vain when I 
reflect on the care I have taken , and the honour 
I shall perhaps obtain fromassisting their cultiva- 
tion. Yes, my Charles, self-interest thus mixes 
with almost every virtue 5 my paternal vanity is , 
perhaps , greater than my regard for society in 
the present instance ; but you should consider 
that the bad pride themselves in their folly , but 
good minds are vain of their virtues. 

I need scarcely repeat what I have so oflen ob- 
served , that your assiduity for a few years , in 
the early period of life , will give ease and hap- 
piness to the succeeding : a life spent in regularity 
and study , in college , will not only furnish the 
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mind with proper materials , but fit it , by habit , 
for future felicity. Mathematics will teach you to 
think with closeness and precision , and the an** 
cient poets will enlarge your imagination : from 
these two helps , and not from the subtilities of 
logic , or metaphysical speculations , the mind is 
at once strengthened and improved. Logic or me- 
taphysics may give the theory of reasoning ; but 
it is poetry and mathematics , though seemingly 
opposite , that practically improve and fit us for 
every rational inquiry. 

These were the studies I -recommended as prin- 
cipally conducive to your improvement, and your 
letters alone are sufficient instances of your com- 
plying with my advice. I confess my fears in giv- 
ing any future instructions on such topics to one 
who seems better conversant with them than his 
instructor : I therefore must leave a subject, where 
my superiority at least may be contested. 

But', after all , my child , these studies are at 
best but ornaments of the mind, designed rather 
to polish or to fit it for higher improvements, than 
as materials to be employed in guiding our con-r 
duct as individuals, or members of society. There 
is a field that , in some measure , still lies untrodr 
den before you , and from that alone true wisdom 
and real improvement can be expected : I mean 
history. From history, in a great measure , every 
advantage that improves the gentleman , or con- 
firms the patriot, canbehopedfor : it is that which 
must qualify you for becoming a proper member 
of the community *, for filling that station in which 
you may hereafler be placed , with honour \ and 
* jfor giving , as well as deriving, new lustre to that 
illustrious assembly, to which, upon my decease, 
you have a right to be called. 

Yet , still , nothing can be more useless than 
history, in the manner in which it is generally 
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studied , where the memory is loaded with little 
tnore than dates , names , and events. Simply to 
repeat the transaction is by some thought suffi- 
cient for every purpose : and a youth , having 
been once applauded for his readiness in this way, 
fancies himself a perfect historian. But the true 
use of history does not consist in being able to settle 
a genealogy , in quoting the events of an obscure 
reign , or the true epoch of a contested birth : this 
knowledge of facts hardly deserves the name of 
science; true wisdom consists in tracing effects to 
their causes. To understand history is to under- 
stand man , w r lio is the subject. To study history 
is to weigh the motives * the opinions , the pas- 
sions of mankind , in order to avoid a similitude 
of error? in ourselves , or profit by the wisdom of 
their example. 

To study history in this manner may be begun 
at any age. Children can never be too soon treat- 
ed as men. Those masters , who alledge the in- 
capacity of tender years , only tacitly reproach 
their own : those who are incapable of teaching 
young minds to reason , pretend that it is impos- 
sible. The truth is , they are fonder of making 
their pupils talk well than think well ; and much 
the greater number are better qualified to give 
praise to a ready memory than a sound judgment. 
The generality of mankind consider a multitude 
of facts as the real food of the mind , not as sub- 
jects proper to afford it exercise. From hence 
it proceeds , that history , instead of teaching us 
to know ourselves , often only serves to raise our 
vanity, by the applause of the ignorant ; or, what 
is more dangerous, by the self-delusion of untried 
vanity. 

Assuming ignorance is , of all dispositions, the 
most ridiculous : for, in the same proportion as 
the real man of wisdom is preferable to the unlet- 
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tercd rustic, so much is the rustic superior to him 
who without learning imagines himself learned. 
It were better that such a man had never read , 
for then he might have been conscious of his weak- 
ness ; but the half-learned man , relying upon his 
strength , seldom perceives his wants till he finds 
his deception past a cure. 

Your labours in history have hitherto been ra- 
ther confined to the words , than the facts , of 
your historical guides. You have read Xenophon 
or Livy , rather with a view of learning the dead 
languages in which they are written , than of pro- 
fiting by the instructions which they afford. The 
time is now come for discontinuing the study of 
words for things $ for exercising your judgment , 
and giving more room to reason than to fancy. 

Above all things , I w r ould advise you to consult 
the original historians in every relation. Abridg- 
es, compilers, commentators, and critics, are in 
general only fit to fill the mind with unnecessary 
anecdotes , or lead its researches astray. In the 
immensity of various relations , your care must 
lie to select such as deserve to be known, because- 
they serve to instruct ; the end of your labour 
should not be to know in w hat year fools or sava- 
ges committed their extravagancies , but by what 
methods they emerged from barbarity. The same 
necessity there is for knowing the actions of the 
worthy part of princes , also compels us to en- 
deavour to forget those of the ignorant and vulgar 
herd of kings, who seem only to slumber in a seat 
they were accidentally called to fill. In short, not 
the history of kings, but of men , should be your 
principal concern ; and such a history is only to be 
acquired by consulting those originals who paint- 
ed the times they lived in. Their' successors , 
who pretended to methodise their histories, have 
almost universally deprived them of all their spi- 
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rit , and given us rather a dry catalogue of names , 
than an improving detail of events. In reality , 
history is precious or insignificant , not from the 
brilliancy of the events , the singularity of the 
adventures, or the greatness of the personages 
concerned , but from the skill , penetration , and 
judgment of the observer. Tacitus , frequently 
complains of his want of materials , of the little- 
ness of his incidents , of the weakness and vil- 
lany of his actors ; yet, even from such indifferent; 
subjects , he has wrought out the most pleasing 
and the most instructive history that ever was 
written : it will therefore be entirely the work of 
your own judgment to convert the generality of 
historians to your benefit ; they are , at present , 
but rude materials , and require a fine discern- 
ment to separate the useful from the unnecessary, 
and analyze their different principles. 

Yet, mistake me not : I would not have history 
to consist of dry speculations upon facts, told 
with phlegm, and pursued without interest and 
passion; nor would I have your reason fatigued 
continually in critical researches : all I require is, 
that the historian would give as much exercise to 
the judgment as the imagination. It is as much his 
duty to act the philosopher, or politician, in his 
narratives , as to collect materials for narration. 
Without a philosophical skill in discerning, his 
* very narrative must be frequently false, fabulous, 
and contradictory; without political sagacity, his 
characters must be ill drawn, and vice and virtue 
be distributed without discernment or candour. 

What historian can render virtue so amiable as 
Xenophon? Who can interest the reader so much 
as Livy? Sallust is an instance of the most delicate 
exactness, and Tacitus of the most solid reflec- 
tion : from a perfect acquaintance with these, the 
youthful stucient can acquire more knowledge 
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of mankind, a more perfect acquaintance with an- 
tiquity, and a more just manner of thinking and 
expressing, than, perhaps,* from any others of any 
age or country. Other ancient historians may be 
read to advance the study of ancient learning, but 
these should be the ground- work of all your re- 
searches. Without a previous acquaintance with 
these, you enter upon other writers improperly 
prepared ; until these have placed you in a proper 
train of moralizing the incidents, other historians 
may, perhaps, injure, but will not improve you. 
Let me therefore, at present, my dear Charles, 
entreat you to bestow the proper care upon those 
treasures of antiquity, and by your letters, every 
post, communicate to your father, and your friend, 
the' result of your reflections upon them. I am at 
a loss, whether I shall find more satisfaction in 
hearing your remarks , or communicating my 
own ? However, in whichsoever of them I shall 
be employed, it will make my highest amusement. 
Amusement is all that I can now expect in life, 
for ambition has long forsaken me; and perhaps, 
my child * after all , what your noble ancestor has 
observed is most true : When all is done , human 
life i$ , at the greatest and the best , but like a 
fro ward child , that must be played with and hu- 
moured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep , 
and then the care is over* 

a 

LETTER II. 

I esttihely acquiesce in your sentiments, that 
universal history is a subject too extensive for 
human comprehension, and that he who would 
really reap the advantages of history must be con- 
tented to bound his views. Satisfied with being 
superficially acquainted with the transactions of 
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tftany countries, the learner should place his prin* 
cipal attention only on a few. 

Your remarks on the Greek and Roman repub- 
lics far surpass my expectations ; you have justly 
characterized’ them as the finest instances of poli- 
tical society that could be founded On the basis of 
a false religion. Where religion is imperfect, po- 
litical society, and all laws enacted for its impro- 
mcnt, must he imperfect also. Religion is hut 
philosophy refined; and no man could ever boast 
an excellence in politics, whose mind had not 
been previously opened and enlarged by the insti- 
tutions of theology, an error in religion ever pro- 
ducing defects in legislation. 

Forgive me, dear Charles, if I once more con- 
gratulate myself upon the pleasure I expect from 
your future eminence. You are now tinctured 
with universal history, and are thoroughly conver* 
saht With that of Greece and Rome, but there is 
another department of history still remaining, and 
that intich more important than any I have yet 
mentioned; I mean the History of England. The 
history of this country is the proper study of 
an Englishman; however, it peculiarly concerns 
thd£e who may, like you, one day have such an 
important character to support in its administra- 
tion, and Whose own name, perhaps, may find a 
place in the historic page. All who are enamoured 
of the liberty and the happiness which they pecu- 
liarly enjoy in this happy region, must surely be 
desirous of knowing the methods by which such 
advantages Were acquired; the progressive steps 
from barbarity to social refinement, from society 
to the highest pitch of well constituted freedom. 
All Europe stands in astonishment at the wisdom 
of our constitution, and it would argue the highest 
degree of insensibility in a native of this country, 
and one too who from his birth enjoys peculiar 
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privileges , to be ignorant of what others so much 
admire. 

1 shall not insist upon a principal use to which 
some apply the English history, I mean that of' 
making it the topic of common conversation ; yet, 
even from such a motive, though in itself trifling, 
no well bred man can plead ignorance. Its great- 
est advantage, however, is, that a knowledge of 
the past enables the attentive mind to understand 
the present; our laws and customs, our liberties 
and abuse of liberty , can scarcely be understood 
without tracing them to their source, and history 
is the only channel by which we can arrive at 
what we so eagerly pursue. 

But were I to compare the history of our own 
country, in point of amusement, with that of 
others, I know of none, either ancient or modern, 
that can vie with it in this respect. In other his- 
tories , remote and extensive connexions interrupt 
the reader’s interest, and destroy the simplicity 
of the plan. The history of Greece may be easily 
divided into seven different histories, and into so 
many it has actually been divided : the history of 
Rome, 1 from the time it begins to be authentic, 

is little else than an account of the then known 

« % 

world : but in England, separated, by its situa- 
tion, from the continent , the reader may consider 
the whole narrative, with all its vicissitudes, in 
one point of view; it unites the philosopher’s (*) 
definition of beauty, by being variously uniform . 

The simplicity in a history of our own country 
is therefore excellent; but I can direct to few who 
have improved the materials it affords with a 
proper degree of assiduity or skill. The historians 
who have treated of this subject , have in general 
written for a party; many, with an open avowal 

. C) Hutcheson. 
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of their abuse. Some, who have had talents for 
this undertaking, were unable to afford them* 
selves sufficient leisure to polish their work into 
the degree of requisite perfection*, while others, 
who have laboured with sufficient assiduity, have 
been woefully deficient in point of sagacity, or 
proper skill in the choice of those facts they thought 
proper to relate. Whatever has been known, and 
not what was worth knowing, has been faithfully 
transcribed; so that the present accounts of the 
- country resemble the ancient face of the soil : 
here an uncultivated forest; there a desolate wild; 
and in a very few places, a spot of earth adorned 
by art , and smiling with all the luxuriance of 
nature. To make history, like the soil, truly use- 
ful , the obstacles to improvement must be torn 
away, new assistances must be acquired from art; 
nor can the work be deemed properly' finished , 
till the whole puts on simplicity, uniformity, and 
elegance. As the case is at present, we must read 
a library to acquire a knowledge of English his- 
tory, and, after all, be contented to forget more 
than we remember. 

The history of England may be divided v pro>- 
perly enough , into three periods ; very different f 
indeed , with regard to their duration , but almost 
of equal importance. The first is from the com- 
mencement of our knowledge of the country to 
its conquest by the Normans ; the second , from 
the time of William the Conqueror to the altera- 
tion of the constitution , by the beheading king 
Charles I ; the last contains the remaining period ‘ 
of our history. It will at once appear , thart such 
a division is extremely unequal : the first depart* 
Ttient may be said to extend to a period of more 
than a thousand years ; the second contains not 
less than seven hundred , while the remaining 1 
does not take up two. Chronologists , indeed , 
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would divide it in a very different manner $ how- 
ever, I am rather inclined to this division, more 
by the peculiar use which may be made of each 
period , than the mere regularity of time. To 
consider the first part with accuracy , belongs pro- 
perly to the philosopher ; the second is the busi- 
ness of him who would understand our constitu- 
tion, and is the proper study of a legislator-, and 
the last, of such as would be acquainted with the 
connexions and relations in which we stand with 
regard to our neighbours of the continent* and 
our foreign and domestic trade ; that is, in other 
words , to tlie merchant and politician. 

There is scarce any other passion , but that of 
curiosity, excited by a knowledge of the early 
part of our history* We may go through the ac- 
counts of that distant era with the same impartia- 
lity with which we consider the original inhabi- 
tants of any other country, as the customs of our 
British ancestors have scarce any connexion with 
our own : but then, to some minds, it must be 
a pleasing disquisition, to observe the human ani-* 
mal, by degrees, divesting himself of his native 
ferocity , and acquiring the arts of happiness and 
peace ; to trace the steps * by which he leaves his 
precarious meal, acquired by the chase, for a 
more certain, but a more laborious repast, ac- 
quired first by pasturage, then by cultivation,/' 

After the conquest, the rude outlines of our 
present constitution began to be formed. Before 
the Norman invasion , there might be some cus- 
toms resembling those at present in practice : but 
the only reason of their continuance was , because 
they had before been practised in common among 
the invaders. At this period, therefore , an Eng- 
lishman becomes interested in the narrative he 
perceives the rise and the reasons of several laws , 
which now serve to restrain his conduct , or pre- 
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serve his property. The rights of our monarchs, 
the claims of foreign potentates , the ineffectual 
struggles for liberty , and the gradual encroach- 
ments of ambition , these highly interest him , as 
he in some measure owes to these transactions the 
happiness he enjoys. 

; cut the last period is what is chiefly incumbent 
upon almost every man to be particularly conver- 
sant in. Every person, residing here, has a share 
in the liberties of this kingdom ; as the generality 
of the people are ultimately invested with the le- 
gislation. It is therefore every man’s duty to know 
that constitution, which , by his birthright , he is 
called to govern : a freeholder, in a free kingdom , 
should certainly be instructed in the original of 
that agreement by which he holds so precious a 
tenure. 

These motives equally influence almost every 
rank of people ; but how much more forcibly 
should they operate upon you , whose honours , 
whose trusts and possessions , are likely to be so 
considerable. Others may have their liberties to 
support ; you may sustain your liberty , your pro- 
perty, and the dignity of your station. I shall, 
therefore , without further preface , in some future 
correspondence , communicate the result of my 
inquiries on this subject*, a subject which, I own , 
has employed all the leisure I had to spare from, 
I will not say more important , but more necessary 
duties. I shall endeavour, at once , to supply the 
facts , and the necessary consequences tliat may be 
deduced from them. I shall separate all that can 
contribute nothing either to amusement or use , 
and leave such to dull compilers or systematic 
writers of history, whose only boast is, to leave 
nothing out. A more thorough knowledge of the 
subject cannot be communicated without pain , 
nor acquired without study • perhaps too minute 
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a skill in this, or any one subject, might disqua- 
lify the mind for other branches of science, equal- 
ly demanding our care. Of whatever use it may 
be , I hope you will consider it as an instance of 
my regard , though it should fail to add to your 
opinion of my sagacity. 

LETTER III. 

There seems to be a natural tendency in every 
nation to run its antiquity as far back as possible *, 
and when once they have arrived at the regions 
of fiction, no bounds are set to the wonders of 
every narration. Were we to take our charac- 
ter of the ancient inhabitants of this island from 
the legends, monuments, or traditions, which 
have been left by those inhabitants themselves , 
we might be apt to imagine that arts , even in 
that early period , were cultivated , and sciences 
known, to some degree of perfection. The Druids, 
if we believe some fragments of their own, un- 
derstood astronomy and medicine , and gave les- 
sons in morality and metaphysics. But what cre- 
dit can be given to the accounts of a barbarous 
people , told by themselves ? The knowledge and 
learning, indeed, of their priests might be great, 
if compared with the almost brutal simplicity and 
ignorance of the rest of the people ; but it could 
not deserve the name of science , if put in compe- 
tidon with what was known and practised by 
their polite contemporaries of Greece and Rome. 

From the accounts of those sensible writers , 
and not from the fictitious absurdities of the 
Druids themselves, we are to estimate this ancient 
people. All that we find related by credible wit- 
nesses and sufficient authority, before the Romans 
entered this island , is , that the country was filled 
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with incredible numbers of people, and their 
fields stored with great plenty of animals, savage 
, and domestic. Their houses were meanly built 
and scattered, as if accidentally, over the coun- 
try, without observance of distance or order. The 
only motives of their choice were the peculiar fer- 
tility of some happy spot , or the convenience of 
wood and water. They lived upon milk, and flesh 
procured by the chase ; for corn was scarcely 
known among them. What clothes they wore 
were skins of beasts ; but a great part of their bo- 
dies were left always exposed to the injuries of 
the weather, all that was naked being painted 
with blue. This custom of painting was universal 
among them, either in order to strike terror in 
their enemies, or to defend the pores of the na- 
ked skin from the injuries of the weather. 

Their towns , if a collection of huts could de- 
serve that name , were mostly built upon the 
coasts , in places where strangers generally resort- 
ed for the sake of commerce. The commodities 
exported were chiefly hides and tin*, and, proba- 
bly, other spontaneous productions of the soil, 
which required no art in the preparation. 

Their government , like that of the ancient 
Gauls,, consisted of several petty principalities, 
which seem to be the original governments of 
mankind, and deduced from the natural right of 
paternal dominion : but whether these little prin- 
cipalities descended by succession, or whether 
the rulers were elected by the consent of the peor 
pie, is not recorded. Upon great or uncommon 
dangers, indeed, the chief commander of all their 
forces was chosen by common consent in a general 
assembly, as Caesar relates of Cassibelaunus , upon 
his invasion. The same was done upon their re- 
volts against the Roman colonies, under Caracta- 
cus and their queen Boadieea; for among them 
i. 2 
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women were admitted to their principalities, and 
general commands , by the right of succession , 
merit , or nobility, 

Such were the customs of ancient Britons , and 
the same may serve for a description of every 
other barbarous nation of which we have any 
knowledge, Savage man is an animal in almost 
every country the same$ and all the difference 
between nations results from customs introduced 
by luxury, or cultivated by refinement. What 
the inhabitant of Britain was at that time , the in«* 
habitant of South America , or Cafraria , may be 
at this day. But there was one custom among the 
ancient inhabitants of this island which seems pe-* 
culiar to themselves, and is not to be found in the 
accounts of any other ancient or modern nation. 
The custom I mean , was a community of wives , 
among certain numbers , and by common consent. 
Every man married, indeed, but one woman, 
who was always after , and alone , esteemed his 
wife •, but it was usual for five or six , ten , twelve, 
or more , either brothers or friends ? as they could 
agree, to have all their wives in common. But 
this, though calculated for their mutual happir 
ness , in fact proved their greatest disturbance \ 
and we have some instances in which this com* 
munity of wives produced dissensions, jealousies, 
and death. Every woman’s children , however , 
were the property of him who married her : but 
all claimed a share in the care and defence of the 
whole society, since no man knew which was 
his own. 

To estimate the wisdom of the people , we must 
examine the manners of their teachers. If the 
laity were so very barbarous , the Druids , their in* 
structors, must have but few pretences to superior 
refinement •, yet , I know not how , we have difr 
ferent and almost contradictory accounts of this 
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extraordinary fraternity. They have been repre- 
sented, by some , as persons of learning, derived 
to them by long tradition. Their skill consisted 
in the observation of the heavens , and upon the 
influence of its appearance they gave their coun- 
trymen omens of failure or success. They taught 
a morality which principally consisted in justice 
and fortitude. Their lives were simple and inno- 
cent , in woods, caverns, and hollow trees $ their 
food acorns or berries , and their drink water. 
They were respected and admired not only for 
knowing more than other men, but for despising 
what all others valued and pursued : by their vir- 
tue and temperance , they reproved and corrected 
those vices in others , from which they were them- 
selves happily free *, and made use of no other arms, 
than the reverence due to integrity, to enforce obe- 
dience to their own commands. From such a con- 
duct as this they derived so much authority, that 
they werenotonly priests, but judges also, through- 
out the nation. No laws were instituted without 
their approbation ; no person punished with bonds , 
jor death , but by their condemnation. 

But , on the other hand , we learn , that all 
their knowledge was imposture , and their sim- 
plicity only a savage passion for solitude ; their 
language barbarous , and their manners still more 
rude ; these were such as called aloud for some 
more enlightened instructors , to conquer and to 
direct them. The Druids , seeming formed for 
the people whom they governed , sacrificed hu- 
man victims , which they burned in large wicker 
idols , which were made so capacious , as to con- 
tain a multitude of persons , who were , in this 
manner, at once consumed in the flames. The fe- 
male Druids plunged their knives in the breast 
of the prisoners taken in war, and prophesied 
from the manner in which the blood happened 
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to stream from tjie wound. Their altars consisted 
of four broad stones, three of which were set 
edgewise , and the fourth horizontally on the top , 
many of which are still to be seen. 

In accounts so seemingly contradictory, we are 
entirely to give assent to neither. That they pre- 
tended to astrology is certain : this, and not their 
piety, probably gave them such influence among 
their countrymen. To judge of what the Britons 
then were, as I have already hinted, we must 
look to what savage nations are at present : we 
/ perceive what authority a pretence to astrology , 

in barbarous countries, confers; the astrologer 
being generally considered , in almost all the 
eastern kingdoms , as the second , if not the first 
man of the state. That the Druids deceived the 
people with a false religion cannot be denied : 
|>ut yet I can never think that they were impos- 
tors : they first deceived themselves into a belief 
and veneration of what they taught , and then 
made use of every motive to persuade the people. 
The ignorant and erroneous, in the commerce of 
this life , are many ; the villains and impostors are , 
comparatively speaking, but few. As for human 
sacrifices , few probably were destroyed upon this 
horrid occasion, but prisoners taken in war; and 
such have ever been sacrificed by savage nations , 
rather from a principle of revenge than religion. 
It is not peculiar to the religion of the Druids 
alone, but was primarily the barbarous practice 
of those very nations who then exclaimed against 
< i t most loudly. 

In short, the religion of the Druids was no more 
than that of every barbarous nation with whose 
ceremonies we have any acquaintance. This was 
the religion which was not only practised in Bri- 
tain, but which prevailed originally over the great- 
" est part of the world. The' original inhabitants 
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of Europe, as a learned antiquary (*)has finely 
proved , were the same ; all speaking one lan- 
guage, obeying the same dignities, and governed 
by similar laws. Successive invasions from differ- 
ent parts of Asia brought new changes*, and, as 
the colonies went westward , the Greek, the Ro- 
man, and Teutonic languages and customs were 
superinduced over the ancient Celtic. All the 
countries, most accessible to strangers, or most 
subject to invasions, were first changed; those 
which lay surrounded by mountains , or were in 
some measure retired by their situation, such as 
Wales, Cornwall, the highlands of Scotland, 
Ireland , Biscay, and Crim Tartary, all preserved 
their primitive manners. It is even found , that 
these countries still adhere to many of the an- 
cient Druidical customs , as far as the alteration 
of religion will admit. We have , as yet , an op- 
portunity of viewing many of their ancient , and, 
in some measure , venerable superstitions , still 
in Ireland ; these are , however , wearing out by 
degrees , and another century will entirely efface 
every vestige of barbarous antiquity. 

LETTER IV. 

It is , in some measure, happy for a barbarous 
people to be conquered by a country more polite 
than themselves. Whatever evils the ambition of 
heroes generally produces, it is attended with 
one advantage, that of disseminating arts , and 
making humanity more extensive. The Britons , 
savage and rude as they were, in some measure, 
called for more polite instructors ; and the Ro- 
mans , of all the conquerors history can produce , 

(*) Pezrou. 

* 
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were at once the most polite , the most generous , 

’ and humane. 

A country , divided like Britain into a variety 
of small principalities , must necessarily have been 
separated into various, and often opposite, inter- 
ests. Its princes must have been frequently at 
war, merely for the sake of plunder, to keep their 
troops iii exercise, or to gratify vanity and ambi- 
tion. We may easily, therefore, form an idea of 
the miseries of a rude people , who had nothing 
but fear to keep them from war with each other, 
and who could build no longer on a lasting peace , 
than while they avoided giving an opportunity of 
plunder to their enemies. 

To complete the picture of the calamities of this 
people, all the trading and maritime towns, next 
the continent, were in possession of foreign in- 
vaders long before the Romans entered the island. 
Those were a people who had been received from 
motives of hospitality, and who , under the cha- 
racter of exiles in distress , having got footing and 
shelter among the natives , afterwards made war 
upon them as enemies. This , added to their fre- 
quent tumults and massacres among each other , 
rendered them not only internally unhappy , but 
an easy prey to each invader. Besides, they were 
ill supplied with arms, and those they had were 
only such as were no longer in use among the 
refined nations of the continent. They fought in 
chariots armed with scythes, applied to the wheels. 
These were terrible without execution , and made 
rather to astonish the rude and ignorant, than to 
break such ranks as were not to be daunted by 
the mere appearance of danger. Their defensive 
armour only consisted of a wicker shield *, and 
they approached the enemy shouting , clashing 
their arms, and sounding their trumpet, as if they 
designed rather to terrify than destroy. Their 
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chariots generally attacked the enemy’s cavalry , 
and from these they would frequently leap , and 
fight on foot, till, being fatigued or overpowered , 
they would resume their seats , and make the best 
retreat possible. Unpolished nations, though they 
have more fierceness in the onset, never act with 
that cool persevering resolution , which ensures 
victory. This can be acquired only where disci- 
pline and subordination have long prevailed ; and 
a nation , however brave , levied in haste , will 
probably never make a figure against veteran 
troops, hardened by contention, or elated by long 
success. This w r as the disposition of the inhabi- 
tants ; but the face of the country rendered them 
still more open to every invader : it was plain and 
open , without towns , fortresses , or any place of 
retreat to secure them from an enemy , except 
what the forests might happen to afford. In a 
word , the inhabitants were destitute of all means 
of defence , but what their native courage was able 
to supply , or a love of liberty might inspire. 

• . Such were the people and customs of Britain , 
when the Romans first invaded their * 
island under the ensigns of Julius <^*55 ** ° 

Caesar, the greatest commander that 
ever led an army. When I consider this great 
man , who had already been the conqueror of 
Gaul; when I reflect on his courage, his conduct, 
and perseverance ; when I take into my view the 
troops he headed , inured to discipline, and fight- 
ing in a manner with which barbarous nations 
were entirely unacquainted ; when I consider 
these circumstances , and compare them with 
those of the Britons in the same period , I feel a 
more than usual share of surprise at the bravery 
and conduct with which these poor barbarians op- 
posed him. 

- It w as an established maxim , in the politics of 
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Rome , to deem all auxiliaries as principals , and 
to allow none to assist the enemies of the state 
with impunity. This was the pretence Caesar laid 
hold otto justify his invasion of England, which 
was not only looked upon as an ally, but likewise 
as an asylum to the Gaulish nations , which were 
at that time enemies of Rome. This might , pro- 
bably , be the ground of his invasion , but the 
pleasure of conquest was his real motive. To ex- 
tend the Roman empire , though already too exten- 
sive to be governed, was at that time thought the 
most glorious achievement of humanity. The rest 
of Europe was , in some measure, subdued , and 
nothing left but countries desolate with forests and 
marshes , and neither tempting from their appea- 
rance , nor affording any hopes of plunder. He- 
roism was , at that time , the boast of ambition : 
nor have men , till very lately , been taught to 
consider conquerors with an eye of contempt or 
detestation. Caesar was resolved on being a hero , 
and was more fond of triumph than of justice. 

His forces were composed of Germans , Bata- 
vians , Gauls , and veteran Roman legions. He set 
sail from Gaul about midnight , and arrived on 
the British coast the next afternoon. The Britons, 
with their naked troops, made a brave opposition 
against this veteran army : the conflicts between 
them were fierce and many , the losses were mu- 
tual , and the success various. Cassibelaunus was 
chosen general in chief of the British forces *, but 
even a foreign invader was not sufficient to keep 
the petty princes, who commanded the barbarous 
army , united. Dissension soon entered among 
them , and some , jealous of the sincerity of their 
general , or envying . his greatness , fled over to 
Caesar , submitted to the Romans , and claimed 
their protection *, others followed this base exam- 
ple , till Cassibelaunus , weakened by so many 
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desertions , resolved upon making what terms he 
was able , while he had yet an opportunity. He 
sends to Caesar , acknowledges the Roman power, 
agrees upon a certain tribute , and delivers hos- 
tages. Thus we see Britain , from the beginning , 
remarkable for internal dissension ; and dissen- 
sion ever strengthens or invites the invaders. 

The Romans were pleased \vith the name of 
a new conquest , and glad of ending an adventure 
with honour, which at first promised only diffi- 
culties and danger. But the extended forest, and 
the trackless wild , was not a quarry for men in- 
tent on spoil, and raised to greater expectations. 
Having, therefore, rather discovered than sub- 
dued the southern parts of the island , the Romans 
returned into Gaul , with their whole forces , and 
once more left the Britons to their customs , re- 
ligion, and laws. By two expeditions which Cae- 
sar made into this island , he rather increased the 
glory than the dominions of Rome , and gave Bri- 
tain the honour of being the last triumph of that 
mighty republic , which had before reduced the 
most powerful kingdoms of the habitable globe. 

Whatever the tribute was , which they had 
contracted annually to pay , we have many rea- 
sons, from history, to believe they paid it but 
very negligently. I mention this , as an instance 
of the little faith which can be expected from an 
extorted submission , while there is no longer a 
power to enforce obedience. Upon the accession 
of Augustus , that emperor had formed a design 
of visiting Britain , but was diverted from it by 
an unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. Some 
years after , he again resumed his design ; but , 
being met in his way by the British ambassadors , 
promising the accustomed tribute , and making 
the usual submission , he a second time desisted. 
The year following, finding them unfaithful to 
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their promise , he prepared , a third time , for 
the .invasion of this island , but was prevented 
from putting his design into execution, by their 
ambassadors, who averted his fury by their adu- 
lations and humility. The most savage countries 
understand flattery almost as well as the most 
polite , since to be sufficiently servile is , perhaps, 
the whole of the art , and the truest method of 
pleasing* 

Tiberius followed the maxims of Augustus , 
and, wisely judging the Roman empire already 
too extensive, made no attempt upon this island* 
Some Roman soldiers being wrecked on the Eng- 
lish coast, the inhabitants not only assisted them 
with the greatest humanity, but sent them, in 
safety, back to their general. In consequence of 
6uch friendly dispositions there was a constant 
intercourse between the two nations; the princi- 
pal English nobility resorted to Rome , and some 
received their education there* 

By these means the Britons began sensibly to 
improve. The first art, which a savage people is 
generally taught by their polite neighbours , is 
that of war. Though not wholly addicted to the 
Roman manner of fighting , the Britons, how- 
ever, adopted several of tlieir improvements, both 
in their arms and their arrangement in the field. 
Their ferocity to strangers was now also lessen- 
ed , and they first began to coin money ; the old- 
est British coin being that of Comius, who learn- 
ed a part of the Roman politeness by a residence 
in Caesar’s camp. They still, however, continued 
to live as herdsmen and hunters , and adhered to 
their usual superstitions ; a manifest instance of 
the country being , as yet , but thinly inhabited. 
When we > read , in Caesar , of the numbers of 
this people, and the vast armies they brought into 
the held , I am apt to doubt his veracity. Such 
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armies could scarcely be levied , even now ? and 

J r et nothing is more certain, than that Britain is at 
east ten times more populous now than it was at 
that time. A nation of herdsmen and hunters can 
never be very populous *, their subsistence takes 
up a large tract of country , while the husband** 
man converts every part of nature to human use , 
and produces the greatest quantity of subsistence 
from circumscribed possession. The Roman his* 
torian has increased their numbers , only to in* 
crease the lustre of his glory in subduing them. 

LETTER V. 

• * * r 

. The second expedition into Britain was made 
by Claudius under the conduct of Plautius , and 

S ursued by Ostorius , and other Roman comman* 
ers , with the usual success. It is true ^ * 

there were many Britons who prefer* * * 9 

red their hardy simplicity to imported elegance , 
and , rather than offer their necks to the Roman 
yoke, presented their breasts to the sword. But, 
by degrees , their fierceness was subdued , or 
wholly destroyed \ the southern coast, with all the 
adjacent inland country, was secured by the 
conquerors, who took possession by fortifying 
camps, building fortresses , and planting colonies. 
The rest of the country seemed to look on, pa- 
tiently waiting till it became their turn to be 
expelled from their precarious habitations , or to 
receive their imperious masters. 

Prosperity , in general , breeds insolence \ the 
^corruption of the praetors and officers, that 
were appointed to govern this harassed people, 
once more roused them into resentment. Carac* 
tacus, general and king of the northern Britons , 
with inferior numbers , nQt only made a bravo 
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defence, but often seemed to claim a doubtful 
victory. A drawn battle might be considered as a 
triumph , to a people only used to defeat. He con- 
tinued nine years to hold out, and threatened fa- 
tal dangers to the Roman colonies. At length, how- 
ever, in a decisive battle, [the Britons were total- 
ly defeated , and Caractacus taken prisoner. His 
exclamation, when led in triumph through Rome, 
is too remarkable to be passed over in silence. 
Observing the opulenfce , splendour , and luxury 
of that great city : « Alas! » cried he, « how is it 
possible , that people possessed of such magnifi- 
cence at home , could envy me a humble cottage 
in Britain? » 

One expiring effort more was made by the Bri- 
tons, to recover their liberty, in the times of Nero. 

Paulinus, the general of the Romans, 

* going with the greatest part of his for- 
ces to subdue the isle of Anglesey, where the su- 
perstitions of the Druids were still practised with 
all their horrid circumstances ; the Britons , pre- 
suming upon his absence , made a general insur- 
rection under Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, whom 
the Romans had treated with shocking indignities* 
condemning her, for some slight offence, to be 
whipped, and her daughters to be ravished by 
the soldiery. In revenge, therefore, at the head 
of a numerous army, she fell upon the Romans 
wherever they were defenceless , took their 
castles, destroyed the chief seats of their power at 
London and Verulam, and such was the slaugh- 
ter, that seventy thousand fell by this revolt. 
Paulinus, however, soon returned with his ar- 
my , encountered the British forces headed by 
their queen, overthrew their powers, and pur- 
sued his victory with a slaughter of eighty thou- 
sand men, while the conquered queen poisoned 
herself in despair. Here ended the liberties of Bri- 
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tain. All that now remained were satisfied to ex- 
change freedom for life. This was their last strug- 
gle : they now lost, not only the hope, hut even 
the desire , of vindicating the privileges of nature. 

From this time the Romans seemed more desi- 
rous of securing what they possessed, than of mak- 
ing new conquests : they separated the Roman 
province, by a wall, from the Piets, their barba- 
rous and restless neighbours; and attempted to hu- 
manize the fierceness of those who acknow- 
ledged their power. The Roman .laws and cus- 
toms, habits and arms, language and manners, 
baths and feasts , studies and learning , were in- 
troduced and became general. A conduct so pru- 
dent, which had been first begun by Agricola, 
was pursued by his successors with so much suc- 
cess, that the Romans had little trouble after- 
wards in Britain , except in the defence of their 
northern frontier. 

Had Rome continued peaceable mistress of the 
world, the Britons, now almost perfectly civi- 
lized, might have found means of being happy.- 
But, upon the divisions of the Roman empire,, 
which was ruled by faction, and governedby an 
insolent soldiery, torn by sedition at home, and' 
subject to invasion abroad, the British legions 
were, at several times, called over into Gaul, and 
with them, great numbers of the bravest of the; 
British youth. Thus we see every method pursued, 
to weaken and render this once hardy people ef- 
feminate. The arts of luxury were introduced to 
soften their minds; they were denied the use of 
arms, which might still uphold their native bra- 
very; the flower of their youth were, at intervals, 
drained away, and those that remained were bred 
up in servitude and subjection. All who: had a 
passion for liberty were long since destroyed, and 
none were suffered to live, but such as betrayed 
i. 3 
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their country 4n the beginning, or had been too 
cowardly to resist an unjust invasion. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that, as the Roman forces de* 
creased in Britain , the Piets became more bold in 
their incursions. These probably were the de*> 
scendants of such Britans as once bravely exchan* 
ged their country for freedom, and crossing, the 
narrow sea, which the Romans could not guard, 
in little boats of wicker covered with leather, they 
filled the country wherever they came with spoil j 
slaughter, and desolation : when repulsea by 
superior numbers , they usually retired loaded 
with spoils, and watched for the next opportu-* 
nity of invasion , when the Romans were drawn 
away into the remoter parts of the island. 

These enterprises were often repeated, and as 
often repressed till, in the reign of Valentinian the 
younger, the empire of Rome began to tremble for 
its capital. Myriads of barbarous nations, under 
the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the do-* 
minion of this mistress of the world, with ter- 
ror, perseverance, and rapidity. All the Roman 
legions were now, therefore, drawn from Bri-? 
tain, and all the Britons, who were fit for mili- 
tary service, were brought away to relieve the 
emperor, who was pursued by the Goths into 
Piedmont, and there besieged in Aquilea, a town 
he attempted to defend. 

The Romans , now taking their last leave of this 
province , left the Britons to their own govern- 
ment, and the choice of their own kings. For the 
exercise of their arms , and for repairing their 
ramparts , they gave them the best instructions 
such terrible times would permit. Nothing can be 
more affecting than the picture of Britain at that 
period : though the Roman soldiery were drawn 
^way, their families and descendants were still 
spread over the whole country, and left withoup 
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it single person of conduct or courage to defend 
them. The Britons who remained began to enter 
into fresh dissensions for superiority ; the enemy 
continued to pour in greater numbers than ever, 
from their native forests and mountains : famine* 
with all its horrid attendants, of disease, rob- 
bery, and sedition , increased the miserable pic- 
ture of the times : their vices, as Gildas, a con- 
temporary writer, observes , kept pace with their 
calamities^ the whole forming one detestable 
group of cowardice, cruelty and distress. 

In this terrible situation it was, that they im- 
plored the assistance of the Romans j ** 
for relief* Their letter upon this oc- * * ^ 

casion still remains upon record: To sEtius, thrice 
Consul* The groans of the Britons. Driven by our 
barbarous enemy to the sea , and from thence back 
upon the barbarians , we have only left us the 
choice of a grave : either to be killed by the one , 
or to be drowned by the other. The Romans, how- 
ever were unable to help themselves, much lest 
capable of giving succour to so remote , and , at 
present, such unserviceable allies. 

Yet, amid such calamities , this people seemed 
to have still a peculiar happiness in store $ for they 
had , in general , embraced Christianity. At what 
time the Gospel was first preached in this island is 
not known , nor is it [material to know ; it is cer- 
tain, that the original natives of England con- 
verted their pagan conquerors some rime after to 
the lights of revelation; and though this people 
received laws from others, they adorned them 
with the religion of truth* f 

Arts, arms, and elegance, must take their rise 
by slow degrees , in every country, and can never 
be at once introduced into it with success. All 
the pains bestowed in British education only 
served to render this people more miserable * 
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dressed them up as victims for every invader, and 
plunged them in all the misery of knowing hap- 
pi ness without being able to practise refinement. 
The people of a country just reclaimed from bar- 
barity f in some measure resemble the soil : the 
cultivation of a few years may be sufficient to 
clear away the obstacles to agriculture, but it re- 
quired several ages before the land acquires a 
proper degree of fertility. Thus all the blood and 
treasure , which the Romans lost id the conquest 
of Britain , in the end only served to depopulate 
the country, and prepare it for new invaders. The 
Roman politics succeeded in quelling British cou- 
rage *, but the inhabitants , deprived of that , 
seemed destitute of every virtue. 

m ' . 

LETTER IV. 

• ♦ * 

I REMEMBER but few instances in history, where 
the conquerors did not excel the people conquered 
in every virtue. Savage barbarity, or effeminate 
luxury, have almost ever been imputed to those 
countries which were obliged to admit a foreign 
invader. There is a period between natural rude- 
ness and excessive refinement , which seems pe- 
culiarly adapted for conquest and war, and Jits 
mankind for every virtuous and great achieve- 
ment. In this state of half-refinement, the Saxons 
were at the time in which the Britons were thus 
distressed. This virtuous and warlike people had 
conquered wherever they came, and to them the 
wretched remains of the forlorn Britons had 
recourse for protection. 

As the conquest of this island is generally im- 
puted to the Saxons as a piece of treachery, and 
• an invasion of those rights they were only called 
in to protect, I shall give the invitation they re- 
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eeived from the Britons , as it has been left us by 
Wittichindus, a contemporary historian of credit; 
and from hence it may be judged what little right 
the Britons had afterwards to complain : « The 
poor and distressed Britons , almost worn out by 
hostile Invasions , and harassed by continual in- 
cursions , are humble suppliants to you, most va- 
liant Saxons, for succour. We are possessed of 
a wide , extended , and a fertile country : this we 
yield wholly to be at your devotion and command. 
Beneath the wing of your valour we seek for safety , 
and shall willingly undergo whatever services 
you may hereafter be pleased to impose. » 

The Saxons were one branch of those Gothic 
nations , which swarming from the northern hive, 
came to give laws and liberty to the rest of Eu- 
rope. A branch of these, under the name of Suevi, 
had , some time before Caesar’s invasion of Gaul , ‘ 
subdued and possessed an extensive empire in 
Germany. These , for their strength and valour, 
were grown formidable to all the German nations. 
The Suevi were reckoned , by their neighbours, 
a people for whom the very immortal Gods were 
not a match in war. They were after divided 
into several nations , and each became famous for 
subduing the country which it invaded. France, 
Germany, and England, were among the number 
of their conquests. * * 

The Saxons were far more polished than the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, though their ac- 
quirements were much inferior to the boasted re- 
finement ofRome.They dressed with some degree 
of elegance, a luxury which was unknown to the 
Britons : the women used linen garments, trimmed 
and striped with purple : their hair was bound in 
wreaths , or fell in curls upon their shoulders ; 
their arms were bare , and their bosoms unco- 
vered : fashions which , in some measure , seem 
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peculiar to the ladies of Britain to this day. Their 
governments were entirely elective , and nearly 
republican ; their commanders were chosen by 
merit , and dismissed from duty when their autho- 
rity was no longer needful. The custom of trying 
by twelve men is of Saxon original ; slavery and. 
base submission were unknown among them, and 
they preferred death to a shameful existence. We 
are told by Marcellinus, that a body of them being 
taken prisoners by Symmachus the Roman , he 
designed to exhibit them in the amphitheatre, as 
gladiators , for the entertainment of the citizens 
of Rome. The morning, however , on which they 
were expected to perform , they were every one 
found dead in his prison , each choosing rather a 
voluntary death , than to be ignominious instru- 
ments of brutal satisfaction to their concpierors. 
The chastity of this people is equally remarkable, 
and to be without children was to be without 
praise : but in war they chiefly excelled; they had, 
in some measure , learned discipline from the Ro- 
mans , whom they had often conquered : it was 
their maxim to esteem victory as a doubtful ad- 
vantage , but courage as a certain good. A nation, 
however , entirely addicted to war , must conse- 
quently be addicted to cruelty ; and those terrors, 
which a man is taught not to fear himself, he is 
seldom afraid of inflicting on society. The Saxons 
are represented as a cruel nation , but ♦heir ene- 
mies have drawn the picture. 

Vortigern, who had been voted king of the dis- 
tressed Britons , easily induced those conquerors 
to lend him assistance. They came over into Bri- 
tain in great numbers , commanded by Hengist 
and Horsa , of the race of Odin. They marched 
j n / / against the Piets, and, in conjunction 
149* w j t h the British arms, defeated them 
in several encounters , obliging them to retreat 
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into the most northern parts of the province. The 
Saxons, thus finding themselves evidently the most 
powerful people upon the island , seemed re- 
solved to reward themselves with those parts of it 
which weremostto their liking. They first obtain- 
ed consent from the Britons to send over for 
more forces , under a pretence of guarding their 
frontier. These seated themselves in the northern 
provinces, and repressed the incursions of the 
Piets and Scots with great bravery and success. 
Those nations were, therefore, obliged to bound 
their territories with the rough and mountainous 
countries that lie between the two seas \ and such 
have, ever since, continued the boundaries of 
England and Scotland. 

The province thus secured from the common 
enemy, dissensions began to arise between the 
Britons and their new allies.TheSaxonsvalued too 
Highly the assistance they had given, and the Bri- 
tons , perhaps , underrated what they had re- 
ceived. In a contest of this nature, it is natural to 
imagine that the stronger nation always imposes 
laws on the weaker. The Saxons , allured by the 
fertile soil and the soft climate , continued to in- 
vite greater numbers from the continent, and 
now turned their arms upOn the Britons , who 
vainly attempted to oppose them. This contention 
was still more inflamed by the difference of their 
opinions in matters of religion , the Saxons being 
all Pagans , and the Britons professing Christian- 
ity. At such a time as this, a Christian hero was 
wanted to vindicate the rights >j r\ z 
Christianity ; and *, probably, merely * 2 °‘ 

for this reason , fiction has supplied us with a 
Christian hero. King Arthur, the British cham- 
pion^is said to have worsted the Saxons in twelve 
different engagements 5 yet notwithstanding all 
his victories , and whatever his prowess might 
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have performed , it did not serve to rescue his 
country from its new possessors. The Saxons pur- 
sued their designs with courage and fierceness ; 
heW swarms of their countrymen came conti- 
nually over, till , at length , in about a century 
and a half, they had subdued the whole body 
of the province, and established in it seven differ- 
ent kingdoms, which were, by the writersof those 
times , styled the Saxon Heptarchy. 

The Britons , driven from their ancient posses- 

4 D 5 '8 8 * ofts ’ t0 esca P e f ur T the con- 

^ querors , retired to the mountainous 

parts of Wales and Cornwall , countries barren 
and desolate * but , in some measure , surrounded 
by the sea, and , towards the land, difficult of ac- 
cess. Some great colonies of them , wholly aban- 
doning their native country , sailed over to the 
neighbouring shores of France , where posses- 
sing new seats , they gave a new denomination 
to that peninsula , which still preserves the name 
and memory of Britain there , a name no longer 
continued at home. 

All the possessions of the Britons now fell into 
the power of the conquerors , who began to lose 
their natural fierceness , and soften into the luxu- 
ries of those they had invaded.Though conquerors 
ever bring their own customs among the people 
they subdue* they, at the same time , assume some 
customs from those they had conquered.The Sax- 
ons now lost all that spirit of freedom their nation 
had been long famous for , and , in imitation of 
the Britons themselves, among whom slavery was 
permitted since the times of the Homans , they 
made the people of Britain slaves. These wretches 
were used in tilling the ground , feeding cattle , 
and other servile works : farming out lands at a 
certain yearly stipend , hut always held at the 
will and pleasure of the landlord. The children 
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of this miserable people belonged to the soil, like 
the rest of the stock or cattle upon it , and thus 
began villanage in England ; a horrid custom * 
borrowed from the Romans originally, and derived 
now to the Saxons by vitious imitation. 

The Saxons , now no longer fearing domestic 
foes , relaxed into luxury and vice , and , finding 
no other enemies to subdue, began to fight with 
each other. The princes of the seven kingdoms 
they had erected began mutually to emulate each 
other’s power , and , for the space of above two 
hundred years, all the misery that ambition, 
treachery , or war , could bring upon a kingdom , 
was the consequence of their animosity. The dis- 
sensions of petty princes are ever more distress- 
ful to a people than the wars of extensive empires. 
The historians of this period are as barbarous 
as the transactions they describe; but it is suffi- 
cient to know , that after many various events and 
revolutions between the several races of the hep- 
tarchy, Egbert, descended from the West Saxon 
kings, partly by conquest, and partly by inheri- 
tance , became the first sole monarch of England. 
This was the name which' the country now as- 
sumed , to distinguish it from the principality of 
Wales, possessed by the ancient Britons, and 
from that part of the island north of the Tweed, 
possessed by the Piets and Scots, called Scotland. 

No customs , truly British or Roman , were now 
to be seen : the language of the country which had 
been either Latin or Celtic, was discontinued, and 
the Saxon or English only was spoken. The land, 
before divided into colonies or governments, was 
now cantoned into shires, with Saxon appellations 
to distinguish them. Their habits in peace, and 
arms in war, their titles of honour, laws, and 
methods of trials, were all continued , as origi- 
nally practised by the Suevi; but their common- 
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wealths were now no more : these were changed 
into despotic and hereditary monarchies ; and their 
exemplary chastity , and their abhorrence of sla- 
very t were quite forgotten. The conquerors were 
corrupted by prosperity. They became Christians, 
indeed, by the preaching of Austin the monk; but 
this little improved their manners : twelve hun- 
dred British monks, who would not acknowledge 
Austin for a saint, are said to have been slaugh- 
tered by order of these new converted Christians, 
in a field near Caerleon. 

Christianity, when erroneously taught, is even 
more injurious to society than paganism; in all 
the sacrifices to the British idols , or the Saxon 
god Woden, I have not read of such a multi- 
tude of victims offered together. The devotion of 
this people, however, was equal to their igno- 
rance. Their kings frequently abdicated the crown 
for the cowl ; their queens thought it meritorious , 
though joined in wedlock, to continue in virgi- 
nity; and some, for this erroneous practice, af- 
ter their death were canonized as saints. 

N ✓ 

At this period, namely the seventh century, 
the arts and sciences , which had been before 
only known in Greece and Rome , were dissemi- 
nated over Europe , where they sufficed , indeed , 
to raise the people above natural and savage barba* 
rity , but then they lost their own splendour by 
the transplantation. The English , at the time I am 
now speaking of, might be considered as polite, 
if compared to the naked Britons at the invasion 
of Cesar. The houses, furniture , clothes , meet- 
ings, and all the luxuries of sense , were almost 
as great then as they are at present; they were 
only incapable of sentimental pleasure : all the 
learning of the times was consigned to the clergy , 
and little could be expected from their efforts , 
since their principal tenet was to discard the 
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lights of reason. An eclipse was, even by their his- 
torians, talked of as a dangerous omen of threat- 
ened distress $ and magic was not only believed 
possible , but , what is more strange , there were 
some who even fancied they understood magic. 
In short,, this whole period was tissued over 
with ignorance, cruelty and superstition ; and 
the kingdom seemed united under one monarch , 
only the more readily to admit a new invader, 

* I s 

LETTER VI, 

It might reasonably have been expected , that 
a fortunate prince , as Egbert had always been , 
at the head of so large a united kingdom , after 
jthe expulsion of the Piets, Scots, and Britons , 
should not only have enjoyed the fruits of peace , 
but even have left tranquillity and happiness to 
his most distant posterity ; yet, such is the insta- 
bility of human affairs , and the weakness of man's 
best conjectures, that Egbert was scarcely settled 
on his throne, when, the whole king- ^ q g 
dom was alarmed by the approach 
of an unexpected enemy , fierce , barbarous , and 
brave. About this time , a mighty swarm of those 
nations which had possessed the countries bor- 
dering on the Baltic, began , under the names of 
Danes and Normans , to infest the western coasts 
of Europe, filling the places wherever they came 
with slaughter and devastation. It is remarkable 
enough that tfie people whom they spoiled were 
no other than colonies of their 6 wn countrymen, 
who had emigrated some centuries before , and 
plundered those very countries where they were 
now themselves plundered in turn. The Nor- 
mans fell upon the northern coasts of France ; 
the Danes chiefly levelled their fury * n 
at England, and 'entering theThames .* ' 1 = *' 
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with an incredible number of ships , carried 
away all that could neither be defended , nor 
withdrawn from the suddenness of the invasion. 

The weak opposition the Danes met with from 
the English , only served to invite them to renew 
their depredations , and make fresh attempts the 
succeeding season. The bravest blood of the Eng- 
lish had been already exhausted in civil wars, 
under the dissensions of the Saxon heptarchy *, 
and when those wars were terminated , pilgrima- 
ges, penances, cloisters and superstitions, served 
to enfeeble the remainder. Thus the Saxons were 
become as unable to make opposition against the 
Danes , as the Britons were to oppose the Saxons 
heretofore •, they therefore bought off their, inva- 
ders with money ; a remarkable instance how 
much they had degenerated from their warlike 
ancestors. The money which was thus extorted , 
only increased the avarice and strength of the 
enemy. It was also raised by the kings from exac-* 
lions on the people : this caused new discontent , 
and served to hasten the fall of their throne , 
which already began to totter. 

This century, however did not pass without 
various success , and doubtful fortune , between 
the two contending nations. No less than twelve 
battles are said to have been fought in one year. 
The Danes divided their forces into several camps, 
removed them from one part of the country to 
another , as they were forced by necessity , in- 
vited by hopes of spoil, or induced by the weak- 
ness , and divisions of the enemy. They fortified 
posts and. passages , built castles for the defence 
of their borders, and the whole country was , in 
some measure, covered with their redoubts, the 
vestiges of which remain to this day. This man- 
ner of fortifying the country , and the difference 
pf religion , seem to be the only customs in which 
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the Danes differed from the Saxons they had in- 
vaded. They were both originally from the same 
country , and their manners consequently the 
same. 

The similitude of language, laws , and manners, 
soon produced an intercourse between both na- 
tions *, and though they still were enemies , the 
Danes gradually began to mingle among the peo- 
ple of England , and submit to the laws and kings 
of the country they had partly subdued. But what 
concord could be expected between Christians, as 
the English then were , and Pagans , for such the 
Danes still continued ? Wherefore , though the 
English , in some measure , admitted the Danes 
yet still they hated them 5 this produced frequent 
contests , which most frequently laid the country 
in blood. 

In this period of cruelty , jealousy , and desola- 
tion, a man seemed raised up to his bleeding coun- 
try, to defend its rights, improve the age in which 
he lived , and even to adorn humanity, 4 r\ & 
Alfred the Great was the fourth son*^’ * 
of Ethelwolfe , king of England , and had received 
the earlier part of his education under the inspec- 
tion of pope Leo in Rome , which was at that time 
the chief seat of arts and learningin Europe. Upon 
the death of his elder brother Ethelred , he was 
called to the English throne, of which he was only 
nominally put in possession , the country being 
overrun by the Danes , who governed with cruelty 
and pride.' 

His reign began with wars , and he was forced 
into the field immediately upon his coronation. 
His first battles were fought with success , but at 
length being overpowered by a Danish combina- 
tion , the unfortunate Alfred was ^obliged to seek 
Safety by flight. In this manner, being abandoned 
by the world , without succour , and fearing an 
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enemy in every face , the royal fugitive was re* 
solved not to forsake his country, as was usual with 
his predecessors. He retired to the cottage of a 
cowherd , in a solitary part of the county of So* 
merset , at the confluence of the rivers Parret and 
Thone : here he lived six months as a servant , 
and , as we are told , was sometimes reproved for 
his indolence, by his mistress the cowherd’s wife. 
The earl of Devonshire was alone privy to the 
place of his retreat} and happening to overthrow 
a body of the Danes , acquainted Alfred with the 
news of his success, 

Alfred now , therefore , began to consider how 
to turn the present consternation of the enemy to 
his own advantage. He apprised his friends of the 
place of his retreat , and instructed them to be 
. ready, with what troops they could raise, upon a 
minute’s warning ; but still no one was found who 
would undertake to give intelligence of the forces 
or posture of the enemy. Not knowing, therefore, 
whom to confide in , he undertook this dangerous 
task himself : in the simple dress of a shepherd , 
with a harp in his hand , he entered the Danish 
camp , had admission to the principal generals , 
and was allowed to excel upon that instrument. 
He soon perceived that the enemy were divided 
among themselves : he seizes the favourable mo* 
ment , flies to the earl of Devonshire , heads his 
troops , forces their camp , and gains a complete 
victory. , - 

Alfred knew the arts of negociation as well as 
those of war ; he had sufficient address to cause 
himself to be acknowledged king by the Danes , as 
well as his own natural subjects. London still re- 
mained to be subdued : he besieged it , took and 
fortified it in a manner which was then thought 
impregnable. He fitted out a fleet , kept the Danes- 
in his dominions under proper subjection, $ud 
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repressed the invasions of others from abroad. His 
next care was to polish that country by the arts of 

6 eace , which he had subdued by the arts of war. 

[e is said to have drawn up a body of laws ; but 
those which remain to this day under his name , 
seem to be no more than laws already practised 
in the country by his Saxon ancestors , and to 
which, probably, he gave his sanction. The trials 
by juries, mulets and fines for offences , by some 
ascribed to him , are of a much more ancient date 
than his reign. It is sufficient to observe , that the 
penal laws of our ancestors were mild and hu- 
mane. As a nation becomes more polite , the penal 
laws become more numerous and severe , till , at 
length , growing intolerable to the poor , against 
whom they are principally levelled , they throw 
off the yoke of legal bondage , either by admitting 
a despotic prince , or by taking the government 
into their own hands by military invasion. I re- 
member few great characters in history, that had 
not a regard for the sciences. Alfred is said to have 
founded the university of Oxford, and supplied it 
with books from Rome. The spirit of supersti- 
tion had quite suppressed all the efforts of philo- 
sophy at this period. He is said to have lamented, 
that no priest , in all his dominions , understood 
latin. As for him , he knew it , and was also well 
versed in the geometry of those barbarous ages. 
He was an excellent historian, made some transla- 
tions from the latin which still subsist , and it is 
even said that he composed some excellent poems 
in the Saxon language. Those hours which he 
could take from business , he gave to study. He 
was a complete economist , and this gave him an 
opportunity ofbeingliberal. His care even extend- 
ed to the manner in w hich the people built their 
houses. Before his time, the generality of the 
nation made use mostly of timber in building : 
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Alfred having raised his palaces with brick, the no- 
bility, by degrees, became to imitate his example. 

From this time, though the reigns immediately 
succeeding are marked with ignorance , supersti- 
tion and cruelty , yet , in general, history puts on 
a form less severe : the whole nation seems to 
emerge into a greater degree of politeness than it 
had before enjoyed. The coins of this period are 
better struck than those of preceding princes. The 
marine , in his time , seems first to have given rise 
to our claim to the ocean. In short, from this pe- 
riod English history may properly be said to com- 
mence , and our constitution to take its rise. We 
are connected with the events previous to Alfred’s 
ireign only by motives of curiosity , but with those 
that follow /him by the more prevailing induce- 
ments of interest. 

This great man died in the year goo , in the 5^ d 
year of his age , after a reign of more than twenty- 
eight years } the first part spent in war and dis- 
tress , the latter in peace and prosperity. 

• * # f v r 1 

LETTER VIII. 

Historians and critics are fond of representing 
the period which succeeded Alfred as entirely 
barbarous ; yet there are many traces of both eru- 
dition and politeness in those very ages which 
have been particularly called obscure. In the reign 
of liis successor , Edward , we find gallantry , 
which is one of the best marks of politeness in any 
country , not entirely unknown : his amours with 
Egwina , who , though by birth a shepherd's 
daughter, received an education becoming a prin- 
cess , and , at length , subdued the heart of Ed- 
ward , is a remarkable instance of the power the 
fair sex then enjoyed. In this reign , too , the uni- 
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versity of Cambridge was founded. The famous 
Scotus flourished at this time; a man whose learn- 
ing appears amazing, even to an age which 
prides itself upon its erudition. 

In the reign of Athelstan , who succeeded Ed- 
j . ward , the Bible was translated into 

A* . ‘Saxon ; a work which evinces how 
just the opinion is with regard to religion , and 
the learning of that age. Alliances also on the con- 
tinent were formed by this monarch : it is said he 
was equally feared by his neighbours , and loved 
by the greatest princes of Europe. 

We find little remarkable in the reign of Ed- 
mund I but that the first capital punishment was 
instituted by him. He had remarked that fines 
and pecuniary punishments were too gentle me- 
thods of treating those who were convicted of rob- 
beries , who generally were men who had nothing 
to lose ; he therefore ordered,, that, in gangs of 
robbers , the oldest of them should be condemned 
to the gallows. This was reckoned a very severe 
law at the time it was instituted. What would our 
ancestors say , upon seeing the penal laws now 
used by their posterity ? 

The death of this monarch is too remarkable to 
be passed without notice. His virtues , abilities , 
wealth , and temperance , promised a long and 
happy reign , when , on a certain day , as he was 
solemnizing a festival in Gloucestershire , lie saw a 
malefactor, whose name was Leolf (who had been 
banished from the kingdom for his crimes), sitting 
at one of the tables in the hall where the king was 
,at dinner. Enraged at such insolence , he com- 
manded him to be apprehended ; but perceiving 
him drawing his dagger, in order to defend him- 
self , the king started up in a rage , and catching 
him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall. In 
the mean time, Leolf, who had drawn the dagger, 
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lifting his arm , with a furious blow stabbed the 
monarch to the heart , who fell down on the bo- 
som of his murderer. 

The Danes , during these three reigns , were 
kept within proper bounds : they frequently re- 
volted , were subdued , and treated with lenity 
by the conquerors. The monks now began to have 
the direction of affairs, and, consequently, to en- 
feeble the state. 

Edred succeeded Edmund , and ^ jy 
began his reign with some victories * * * 

over the Scotch and Danes , which the monks 
were skilful enough to ascribe to the miraculous 
interposition of heaven. Among the number , 
Dunstan , abbot of Glastonbury’, had peculiar in- 
fluence over the mind of the credulous monarch, 
and , at length , became the director of the affairs 
of the kingdom. By this means the monks acquired 
such power, as served to retard the vigour of every 
future operation against the Danes. However , 
what they took from the real strength of the coun- 
try , they returned in appellations of honour and 
respect. Edred was styled Monarch of Albion , 
and King of Britain ; and this at a period when 
his monarchy was upon the very verge of ruin. 

The sons of Edred were set aside, and Edwy , 
j n ~ r his eldest brother’s son, was placed on 
’ 9^ • the throne. At this time the crown 
appears to have been elective , and those elections 
entirely influenced by the clergy. The secular 
priesthood seems to have placed the crown upon 
this monarch’s head in opposition to the monks , 
who were then rising into esteem among the peo- 
ple. Thus were the English divided by religious 
disputes , and involved in all the fury of civil 
war , while the Danes were every hour growing 
in strength , and sending over fresh forces. The 
seculars were possessed of the riches of tke.coun- 
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* try ; but tbe monks who opposed them , were in 
possession of the power of working miracles. Cru- 
cifixes , altars , and even horses , were heard to 
harangue in defence of the monks , and* inveigh 
against the secular clergy *, but particularly Duns- 
tan tliemonkhad no small power over the hosts of 
heaven : his illuminations were frequent , his 
temptations strong , but he always resisted with 
bravery. The devil , say the monks , and that se- 
riously too , once tempted him in the sjiape of a 
fine woman ; but the saint soon sent him off, by 
catching him by the nose , and leading him about 
for public derision. Such stories were then pro- 
pagated , and , what is still more extraordinary , 
were believed. I am the more surprised at the cre- 
dulity of the times , as the people certainly were 
'not destitute of classical learning , and some skill 
in the polite arts. We have a Latin speech or two 
still preserved , which were spoken by their mo- 
narchs at that period ,* replete with elegance , 
perspicuity , and good sense* 

However that maybe, the monks, by the assist- 
ance of miracles , prevailed : Edwy ^ jy 
was dethroned, and his brother Ed- 
gar placed in his room. Historians represented 
England under this reign as completely happy ; 
and, it is certain, the kingdom still seemed to 
enjoy the fruits of Alfred’s wisdom : for, of all 
the ages, from the entire decadence of taste till its 
revival in the fifteenth century, this might be term- 
ed the Augustan. The English fleets are describ- 
ed as amounting to above four thousand ships : 

# kin^s came to Edgar’s court , and returned with- 
out molestation or fear. Music, painting, and 
poetry, were then held as necessary accomplish- 
ments to a refined education , as they are at pre- 
sent. But his gallantries are peculiarly the subject of 
the historians ofthattimc , andarc still the theme of 
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romance. He is said, first, to have debauched *ntm, 
then to have attempted the chastity of a nobleinan’s 
daughter; but the amour which is famous to this 
day, is his adventure with the beautiful Elfrida. 
£dgar had long heard of the beauty of a young 
; lady, whose name was Elfrida , daughter to the 
earl of Devonshire ; but , unwilling to credit fame 
in this particular, he sent Ethelwolfe , his favou- 
i rite, to see if Elfrida was indeed that incomparable 
woman report had spoken her. Ethelwolfe had 
no sooner arrived at the earl of Devonshire’s, and 
• cast his eyes upon that nobleman’s beautiful daugh- 
ter , but he became desperately enamoured of her 
himself : such was the violence ofhis passion, that, 
forgetting his master, he demanded the beautiful 
Elfrida for his own wife. His request was grant- 
ed : the favourite of a king Was not likely to find 
a refusal , and they were married in private. Re- 
turning soon after to court , he assured the king, 
that Elfrida was much* inferior to the repre- 
sentations that had been made of her > and he was 
amazed how the world could talk so much of her 
charms. The king was satisfied , and no longer 
felt any curiosity. Ethelwolfe , therefore , after 
sometime perceiving the king perfectly indifferent 
with regard to the lady, represented to his majesty, 
one day, that , though the fortune of the earl of 
Devonshire’s daughter would be a trifle to a mo- 
narch, yet it would be an immense sum to a needy 
subject , and therefore he humbly prayed leave to 
pay li i s a d dresses to h er , as bein g the grea tes t hei r ess 
in the kingdom. A request, so seemingly reasonable, 
was readily complied with. Ethelwolfe returned 
to his wife , and their nuptials were solemnized ini 
public. He had the precaution , however, of not 
permitting her to appear at court , before a king 
so susceptible of love, while she was so capable of 
inspiring passion. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
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•cautions , it was impossible to Keep his treachery 
long concealed. Favourites are never without pri- 
vate enemies , who desire an opportunity of rising 
upon their ruin. Edgar was informed of all *, but, 
dissembling his resentment, he took an occasion 
to visit that part of the country where this miracle 
of beauty was detained. Accompanied by his fa- 
vourite , when he was near the place , he told him 
he had a curi osi tv to see hi s wife, of whom he had for- 
merly heard so much. Etlielwolfe, thunderstruck 
at the proposal , did all in his power, but in vain, 
to dissuade him $ all he could obtain w as leave to 
go before , on pretence of preparing her for the 
king’s reception. On his arrival, he fell at his wife’s 
feet , confessing what he had done to be possessed 
of her charms ; conjured her to conceal , as much 
as possible , her beauty from the king , who was 
but too susceptible of passion. Elfrida promised 
compliance, but, prompted either by vanity or 
revenge, adorned her person with the most exqui- 
site art , and called up all her beauty upon this 
occasion. The event answered her expectations \ 
the king no sooner saw, but he loved , and was 
instantly resolved to obtain her. The better to 
effect his design , he* concealed his sensations from 
the husband , and took his leave with a seeming 
indifference. Soon after , Ethelwolfe was sent to 
Northumberland, upon pretence of urgent affairs ; 
but he never performed the journey : he was found 
murdered in a wood by the king’s command , 
w r lio took Elfrida to court , w r here their nuptials 
we.re celebrated with the usual solemnity. 

I have been the more explicit in this story, as, 
in the first place, it serves to show that ladies were 
admitted to court in this early period : it also de- 
monstrates, that men and women were never kept 
separate in England , as in*Spaih and Other coun- 
tries ; it still evinces , that however polite they 
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might be at the time I am speaking of ,• tfcfert was 
still a savage air, that mixed in every action y and 
sufficiently distinguishes those ages of barbarism 
from the civilized ages of Greece aiid Rome* But 
to stamp the age with still greater rudeness, Edgar, 
who was thus guilty of murder , sacrilege , and 
adultery, was placed among the number of saints 
by the monks who have written his history. 

The defects of Edgar’s government fell upon 
his successors : the power of the monks increased, - 
and that of the state was diminished in propor- 
tion. Every provision for the safety of the kingdom 
began to decline ; and the remissness of the Eng-' 
lish made way for new incursions of the Danes , 
who exacted exorbitant tributes from 
the kings, and plundered the subjects 
at discretion. Edward the Martyr, who had not 
the least title to so glorious an appellation , was 
crowned king by the single authority of Dunstan, 
and cohsequentfy increased monkish power : he 
Was murdered by order of Elfrida, who seems to 
have had the highest contrast, in her own person, 
of the greatest external charms , and the most 
odious internal deformity. 

Etlielred II finding himself unable to oppose 
the Danes , compounded with them for his safety : 
but soon after, being strengthened by an alliance 
with the duke of Normandy, he laid a detestable 
scheme for massacring all the Danes in the king- 
dom. This plot was carried on with such secrecy, 
that it was executed in one day, and all the Danes 
in England were destroyed without mercy. A 
j n massacre so cruel and perfidious, in- 

1002 stea( j 0 f enc iing the long miseries of 

this wretched country, only made way for new 
and greater calamities than before. 

Swayne , king of Denmark , exasperated by the 
slaughter of his countrymen, and, among the rest, 
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of his own sister, who was beheaded in Ethelred’s 
presence, soon after landed in England, and filled 
the whole kingdom with the marks of a horrid 
vengeance , obliging Etlielred to fly to Normandy 
for relief. The English, unable to oppose , yet un- 
willing to submit, for a short time groaned under 
the Danish yoke , and again , upon an opportunity 
given*, called their banished monarch back to his 
throne. Ethelred returned ; but being a weak as 
well as a cruel prince, l\e lost the hearts of his sub* 
jects , and, with their love, all his authority. He « 
never, therefore , could recover strength enough 
to oppose the forces and numbers of the Danes , 
to whom many of the English nobles , * as well 
commonalty, had, in his absence , submitted. 

Swayne was the first Danish monarch who 
swayed the English sceptre , but he died before he 
could be said to come to a peaceable enjoyment 
of what he had so hardly toiled for. His son 
Canute , however, achieved what the father had 
begun. Edmund Ironside, elected * n > 
by the English , who was his rival, , * * 

in government , and who sucqeeded Ethelred in 
this disputed sovereignty, continued , fora short 
time , to oppose the progress of the Danish 
conquests with success; but Canute gaining a, 
bloody victory over the forces, of this monarch 
he was obliged, first, to a division of the kingdom; . 
and his untimely death , soon after , gave, Canute 
quiet and undisturbed possession of the whole. 

This fierce monarch cut off some of the royal > 
saxon line, and forced others into exile. He was 
at once king of England, Denmark, and Norway ; 
and from the extent of his dominion , perhaps , 
rather than from the greatness ofihis a raiti4 , re?', 
ceived from- historians the title o (^Canut^\the 
great . The end of his life , however, was very f . 
different from the beginning : the 'first, part of i$ , 
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was marked with invasion , rapine, and cruelty ; 
the latter was equally remarkable for justice , hu- 
manity, and religion. Upon a certain occasion, 
being desirous of showing his flatterers how little 
he deserved the exaggerated praise with which 
they loaded him , he ordered a chair to be brought, 
and seating himself on the seashore , when the 
ride was about to flow, he addressed the sea in this 
manner : O sea , thou art under my dominion 
and the land which I sit upon is mine ; I charge 
* thee , approach no further, nor dare to wet the 
feet of tliy sovereign. The tide , however , ad- 
vancing as usual , he turned to his courtiers , and. 
observed that the titles of Lord and Master only 
belonged to him whom both earth and seas were 
ready to obey. 

Harold , Harefoot and Hardicanute , his Danish 
successors were unworthy of him ; the first is 
remarkable for no virtue , and the latter is distin-. 
guished , principally, for his cruelty and avarice.. 
This last , dying suddenly at a feast , left the Da- 
nish race of kings so hated by their exactions and 
impositions on the people, that Edward surnamed 
j r\ / the Confessor , of the Saxon race , 

1 042 . £ oun( j both from Danes and Saxons, 
an easy accession to the crown. 

Thus expired , not only the dominion , but all 
attempts of invasion from the Danes for the future,.! 
Though their ravages had continued for above two 
hundred years , yet they left no change of laws , 
customs, language , or religion. The many castles 
they had built , and the many families they left,, 
behind them , served alone to discover the places 
of their establishment. After the accession of ; 
Edward the Confessor to the crown , the English j 
and* Danes , as df wearied with mutual slighter, , 
united in support of each other, and formed ever 
after but pne people, 
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The reign of Edward the Confessor was long 
and happy. He had lived long in Normandy, and, 
in some measure , adopted the language and! 
learning of that country. His wars were success- 
ful , both in Scotland and Wales , though mana- 
ged by his leaders , and without his personal at- 
tendance. The easiness of his disposition, however, 
together with his credulity and superstition, paved 
the way for another invasion of this country, as 
if the English were destined to be governed only 
by foreign masters. 

Earl Godwin, by whose interest Edward had 
come to the crown, exerted all his influence to 
establish his own son Harold, as his successor. 
This too powerful subject pretended to be much 
displeased with the favour shown by the king to 
the Norman nobility , who came over in numbers 
to the English court. These discontents at length 
produced an insurrection. Edward, now grown 
old , and indolent by nature , undertook to op- 
pose those disorders , rather by negociation than 
arms. Treating with rebels is a certain method of 
increasing th$ir power : by this means Harold 
gained , by degrees , the authority he contended 
for , and had power sufficient to settle the succes- 
sion upon himself. 

While Edward was thus leaving his earthly 
kingdom to contention and misery, he was, in the 
mean time , busily employed in gaining , as he 
imagined , a heavenly one. It was not sufficient 
for him to aspire at all the virtues necessary for 
carrying him to heaven *, he desired to be reckon- 
ed a saint of the first order. He pretended to se- 
veral revelations , was possessed of the gift of 
prophecy, and was the first who touched for those 
scrophulous disorders, which, from hence, have 
been denominated the king’s evil. But what gain- 
ed him a distinguished place among the saints , 
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was his continence, his refraining from the wo«* 
man to whom he was actually married. It is said 
he espoused the beautiful Editha , purely to exer- 
cise his virtues, by withstanding a continual 
temptation. This, as we may suppose, left her 
to sterility; and thus his leaving no issue was the 
cause of numberless miseries which fell upon the 
kingdom soon after his decease. 

Edward, as I observed, had no children. He 
seemed , however , desirous of leaving the crown 
to his nephew Edgar Atlieling ; but distrusting 
j T) his weakness to defend the title , and 

* * 1 * knowing the strength of Harold, his 

opponent, he left the succession undecided. It is 
probable , however , this weak monarch was 
nowise solicitous who succeeded in a government 
which he seemed himself to despise, 


LETTER IX, 

Upon the death of Ed ward, Harold now alledged 
that he was appointed successor by will. This was 
>/ T) t fir no more l ^ an what the people of 
’ 10 * England had expected long before : 

his pretensions were believed by some , and 
allowed by all. He had some right to a crown , 
hitherto elective , from his private virtues; and 
he confirmed his right by the most irresistible 
argument , his power. Thus the monarch came to 
the throne by the most equitable of all titles ; I 
mean the consent of the people. 

His exaltation seemed to be only the commence- 
ment of his calamities. His first trouble was 
from his own brother , who , being the elder , 
obtained assistance from Norway, to set up a title 
to the English crown. Harold immediately levied 
a numerous army , and marched to meet the Norr 
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Wegians , who , with a vast force , had overrun, 
all the northern parts of the kingdom , and had 
committed incredible devastation. Both armies 
soon joined battle. The Norwegians , for some 
time , bravely defended a bridge which lay be- 
tween them and the English ; but at length the va- 
lour of Harold surmounted every obstacle ; he pass- 
ed the bridge , renewed the assault, and, after an 
obstinate resistance, entirely routed the invaders. 
There had never before been seen in England an 
engagement between two such numerous armies , 
each having no less than threescore thousand 
men. The news of this victory diflused the great- 
est joy over the whole kingdom; but their rap- 
tures were soon suppressed by an information that 
William of Normandy , surnamed the 
Conqueror , had landed at Hastings 
with a vast body of disciplined vete- 
rans ? and laid claim to the English crown. 

This prince was the natural son of Robert, duke 
/ of Normandy : his mother’s name was Arlette, a 
beautiful maid of Falaize , with whom Robert fell 
in love , as she stood gazing at her door while he 
passed through the town. William, who was the 
offspring of this amour, owed his greatness to his 
birth , and his fortune to his personal merit. His 
body was vigorous , his mind capacious , and his 
courage not to be intimidated. His father Robert , 
growing old, and , as was usual with princes of 
that age , superstitious , resolved upon a pilgri- 
mage to theboly sepulchre at Jerusalem. The no- 
bility used every argument to dissuade him , but 
he persisted in his design. s He showed them 
Wi lliam , whom , though illegitimate , he ten- 
derly loved, recommending him to their 4 cara 
and loyalty: He then exacted their homage and 
fealty to his prince , who was not yet above ten 
years old , and then put him under the tutelage 
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of the French king, in whom he placed the 
highest confidence. 

Robert soon after going into Asia, and dying, 
left his son rather inheritor of his wishes than his 
crown. Our young soldier found himself exposed 
to many dangers , from his youth and inexpe- 
rience , from the reproach of his birth , from a 
suspected guardian , a disputed title , and a dis- 
tracted state. However, he surmounted all with 
uncommon fortitude, nor, till he had established 
peace , order , and tranquillity in his own king- 
dom did he turn his ambitious views abroad. 

It has been already said , that Edward the Con- 
fessor resided for a iong time at the court of Ro- 
bert, duke of Normandy ; and upon this, William 
founded his claim. Whether gratitude might have 
engaged this exiled prince to make William , his 
benefactor’s son , any promises of the kingdom 
of England , after his decease , is at this distance 
of time uncertain : William, however , upon the 
death of Edward , immediately made his preten- 
sions , and upon this former promise of Edward , 
founded all the justice of his demand. To this he 
added , that Harold had himself assured him of 
his interest in the succession , when forced upon 
the Norman coast : he therefore sent to remind 
him of fulfilling his engagements. 

Harold admitted of neither of these claims , and 
resolved to defend by his valour what he had ac- 
quired by his intrigues. He was at the head of a 
large army , lately victorious , and now confident. 
He observed , that he had been elected by those 
who only had the power of placing kings on the 
throne , namely, by the people; and that he could 
not resign his crown without a breach of that trust 
reposed in him by his constituents. He added to 
these reasons one of still greater weight; he was 
possessed of power , and knew how to defend it. 
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William , who liad landed his army at Hastings 
in Sussex , at first made no appearance of invading 
any hostile country, but rather of encamping in 
his own. But he was soon roused from his inacti- 
vity by the approach of Harold , who returhed 
fromtbe defeat of the Norwegians , with all the 
forces he had employed in that expedition, and 
all he could invite or collect in the country through 
" which he passed. These were , in general , brave, 
active, and valiant troops, in high spirits , strong- 
ly attached to their king, and eager to engage* 
The army of William, on the other hand, consist- 
ed of the flower of all the continent : men of Bre- 
tagne , Brabant , Bologne , Flanders , Poitou , 
Maine, Orleans, France, and Normandy, were 
united under his command. He had long been fa- 
miliar with conquest , and his troops were confi- 
dent of his military capacity. England never be- 
fore , nor ever since , saw two such armies drawn 
up to dispute a crown. The day before the battle, 
William sent an offer to Harold , to decide the 
quarrel between them by single combat, and thus 
to spare the blood of their people ; but Harold re- 
fused , and said he would leave it to God to de- 
termine. Both armies, therefore, that night pitched 
.in sight of each other , expecting the next terrible 
day with solicitude : the English passed the night 
with songs and feasting *, the Normans in devo- 
tion and prayer. 

The next morning , at serven , as soon as day ap- 
peared , both armies drew up in array against each 
other. Harold appeared leading on the centre of 
the English army on foot , that his men might be 
more encouraged by seeing their king exposed to 
equal danger with themselves. William fought on 
horseback , and commanded the body of reserve. 
The Normans began the fight with their cross- 
bows : these at first galled and surprised the Eng- 
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lish , and , as their ranks were close , the arrows 
did great execution ; but when they came to close 
light , the Normans were hewn down by the Eng- 
lish bills , which , of all weapons , inflicted the 
most terrible and ghastly wounds. William endea- 
vouring to pierce their ranks , assaulted them so 
often , and with such bravery , that he had three 
horses killed in the attempt. "Perceiving that they 
still continued impenetrable 9 he now pretended 
to fly : this drew the English from their ranks , 
and he was instantly ready to take advantage of 
their disorder. Upon a signal given , the Normans 
returned to the charge with greater fury than be- 
fore, broke the English troops, and pursued them 
to arising ground. Harold now flew from rank to 
rank : though he had toiled all day , from morning 
till now near evening, in the front of his Kentish 
men * yet still he continued , with unabated vi- 
gour to renew the fight, and exhort his men by his 
voice and example. The day now again seemed 
to turn against the victors , and the Normans fell 
in great numbers. The fierceness and obstinacy 
of this memorable battle was often renewed by the 
cotfrage of the leaders , wherever that of the sol- 
diers began to slacken. Fortune , at length, deter- 
mined a victory that valour was unable to decide : 
Harold , making a furious onset at the head of 
his troops , was shot into the brains by an arrow. 
All the courage of the English expired with their 
brave but unfortunate leader. He fell with his 
~ , sword in his hand, fighting for his coun- 

try > amidst the heaps of slain , so that the 
iooo. corpse could hardly , after the bat- 

tle , be distinguished among the dead. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in 
England , which had continued for more than six 
hundred years. Before the times of Alfred , the 
kings seemed totally immersed in ignorance *, and 
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after Kim , taken up with combating superstition, 
or blindly obeying its dictates. As for the crown, 
it was rather bequeathed by its possessor to whom 
he thought proper, than transmitted by hereditary 
and natural succession. As for the laws and cus- 
' toms of this race , they brought in many of their 
own, and adopted several belonging to the ancient 
Britons and Romans, which they found in the 
country upon their invasion. They assumed the 
name of kings ; nay , some of them took the Greek 
appellation of Basileus } titles unknown in the 
country from whence they came. Their earls 
were called Dukes , or Duces : a name borrowed 
from the Romans , and signifying captains. The 
lower classes of the people were bought and sold 
with the farms they cultivated} a custom first intro- 
duced by the conquerors of the world, and which 
subsists, in some countries where the Roman laws 
continue , to this day. Their canon laws , also , at 
that time were often mixed with their civil laws, 
and were equally coercive , but these canon laws 
had their origin from Rome , and the priests and 
monks , who drew them up , generally had their 
education there. We must not, therefore, ascribe 
all the laws and customs , which at that time pre- 
vailed over England , to a Saxon original , since 
they were, in some cases , derived from the Bri- 
tons and Romans. But now all those customs and 
laws , of whatever original , were cast down into 
one common mass , and cemented by those of 
Norman institution. The whole face of obligation 
was changed , and new masters and new forms 
observed. The laws were improved} but the taste 
of the people for polite learning , arts , and philo- 
sophy, for more than four hundred years to come, 
were still to continue the same. It is indeed sur- 
prising , that , in such a variety of events, such in- 
novations in manners , and such changes in go- 
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vernment , true politeness never came to be cul- 
tivated. Perhaps the reason may be , that the 

E eople suffered themselves to be instructed only 
y the clergy, and the clergy have a certain stan- 
dard of politeness which they never go beyond , 
and at which they were arrived at the time we are 
speaking of. A monk of the tenth century , and 
a monk of the eighteenth century, are equally 
enlightened, and equally fit to promote the arts of 
happiness. 

LETTER X. 

We now enter upon that part of the English 
history which gives birth to our present happy 
constitution .Those laws which are so much esteem- 
ed by the rest of Europe , those liberties which 
are so dear to us at home , began to dawn at this 
period. The English, hitherto almost unknown to 
the rest of the w orld , began, after this revolution, 
to make a considerable figure in Europe. The va- 
riety of dispositions of several foreign countries , 
being imported here , blended into one common 
national character , and produced sentiments of 
courage , freedom , resolution and pride. 

Immediately after the victory of Hastings , in 
which , it is said , sixty thousand English were 
slain , the conqueror marched towards London. 
He carried before him a standard which had been 
blessed by the pope , and to this all the clergy 
quickly resorted. The bishops and magistrates of 
the metropolis came out to meet him , and offered 
him a crown which they no longer had in their 
power to refuse. William was glad of thus peace- 
ably being put in possession of a throne which 
several of his predecessors had not gained but by 
repeated victories •, he complied with the terms 
which were offered him , and , among these terms, 
it is to be presumed , the church’s interests were 
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fcot forgotten. Though William had it in his po 4 * 
wer to force the people into a compliance with his 
views , yet he those to have their election of him 
confirmed as a voluntary gift of their own. He 
knew himself to be their conqueror ; he desired 
to be thought their lawful king. - 

Thus was William possessed of an idea of his 
power to enforce obedience , and the English of 
their generosity in having freely presented him 
with a crown. Impressed with such opposite sen-* 
timents, the one was inclined to oppress a people, 
whom he, in fact, thought incapable of resistance} 
and they , on the other hand , were inclined 
to revolt against him , whom they fancied to have 
received all authority from their own hands. Num- 
berless , therefore , were the insurrections of the 
English against their new monarch ; and every 
suppressed rebellion only gave fresh instances of 
the conqueror’s mildness and humanity. The Eng- 
lish were unwilling to pay any taxes towards en- 
riching those they now began to look upon as con- 
querors , and William was under the most solemn 
engagements of providing for those adventurers 
who had left their native country to place him on 
the throne. 

Hitherto William had acted like one who was 
rather the father than the invader of the country , 
when news was brought him that a body of North- 
umbrian English , assisted by the Danes, had set 
upon the Norman garrison in York-Castle , and 
put every man to the sword. After repeated rebel- 
lions, which he had quelled before , and such fre- 
quent pardons , which were the consequence , he 
now found that nothing but rigour would do for 4 
the future. He marched therefore to meet the ene- 
my , bought off the Danes for a sum of money, and 
took a signal revenge upon the Northumbrians , 
unable to oppose him. 
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From this time he seems to have regarded Eng 4 
land rather as a conquest thai\ a justly acquired 
dominion. His diffidence of the English became 
more conspicuous every day , and his partiality to 
the Normans more galling : all places of trust and 
confidence were taken from the one , and given to 
the other. From this time he thought only of esta- 
blishing himself on the throne , without nicely 
examining whether the means were consonant to 
justice and humanity. 

If historians, who seem partial in other respects* 
are to be credited , England was then in a most 
deplorable situation. The Normans committed 
continual insult on the conquered people , and 
they seldom found any redress from their gover- 
nors : in both cases , therefore 9 they generally 
revenged themselves by private murders , and a 
day seldom passed but the bodies of assassinated 
Normans were found in the woods and highways, 
without any possibility of bringing the perpetra- 
tors to justice. But what is represented as the pe- 
culiar grievance of the times, was, that the English 
were deprived of arms , and were forbid having 
any lights in their houses after eight in the even- 
ing. At this hour a bell was rung to warn them 
to put out their fire and candle ; and this , which 
was called the Curfew , is a custom very common 
upon the continent , but was very grating to the 
ears of this people. 

Insurrections are ever the consequence of op- 
pression in a brave nation : William was sensible 
of this , and generally attempted to moderate the 
cruel counsels of his countrymen by gentle treat- 
ment of the offenders. Edgar Atheling , who had 
the best successive right to the crown , was among 
the number of those who experienced his lenity 
and faith. This prince had gone over to the Scots, 
and had persuaded their king to join him with an 
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army , in asserting his right to the English crown, 
William met their forces in the northern parts of 
England, and, instead of a battle, proposed a 
negociation. Peace was established between the 
two nations , and Edgar was included in the trea- 
ty. He continued from that time to live as a private 
man , in opulence and security, and passed the rest 
of his life , perhaps, more happily than if he had 
continued in the career of ambition. 

William , having nothing at present to fear from 
war, turned all his thoughts to the arts of peace. 
He was not yet sufficiently arbitrary to change all 
the laws now in being for those of his own coun-v 
try 5 he only made several innovations, and order- 
ed all law pleas, in the several courts , to be made 
in the Norman language. These precautions, in- 
stead of making the Norman language the study of 
all, confined the law to the peculiar study of a few. 
The English language still continued to be spoken; 
and such was the esteem it was held in , even so 
early , that it began to be spoken at the court of 
Scotland, and in several adjacent countries ; and, 
what is very remarkable , never was the French 
less engrafted upon our language than at this very 
time, when they were our masters. 

William now thought proper to deprive bishops 
of all judgment in civil causes , which they had 
enjoyed during the whole Saxon succession , from 
their conversion to Christianity. He restrained 
the clergy to the exercise of their ecclesiastical 
power alone. He endeavoured to abolish trials by 
ordeal and camp fight. The ordeal trial , which 
had been a remainder of pagan superstition , and 
still was held in veneration by the Saxons , was 
either by fire or water. It was used in criminal 
cases , where the suspicions were strong , but the 
proofs not evident. In that of fire , the person ac- 
cused was brought into an open plain , and several 
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ploughshares, heated red hot, were placed at 
equal intervals before him : over these he was to 
walk blindfold , and , if he escaped unhurt , he 
was acquitted of the charge. In the other trial of 
water , the accused was thrown bound into the 
water : if he sunk , he was declared innocent*, but 
if he swam , guilty. 

The trial by camp Jight was another instance of 
the deplorable barbarity of the times. This was 
performed by single combat, in lists appointed for 
that purpose between the accuser and the accused r 
he that , in such case , came off victorious , was 
deemed innocent ; and he who was conquered , 
if he survived his antagonist’s resentment in the 
field , was sure to suffer as a malefactor some time 
after. Both these trials the king abolished as un- 
christian and unjust , and reduced all causes to the 
judgment of twelve men , of a rank nearly equal 
to that of the prisoner* This number was called 
a jury , and this was a method of trial common to 
the Saxons andNormans long before, but confirm-: 
ed by him with all the sanction of royalty. 

Having continued thirteen years in England, he 
now thought of revisiting his native dominions ; 
but no sooner was his back turned than a new 
conspiracy was set on foot. This was more terri- 
ble , as it was carried on by the joint counsels of 
Normans as well as English. Several lords, of both 


nations , already possessed of opulence were de- 
sirous of independence also, and pretended many 
grievances, or imagined themselves aggrieved., 


The earl Waltheof , who had been formerly par- 
doned for a like offence , entered secretly into a 
correspondence with S wayne , king of Denmark. 
Their measures were conceived with caution , and 
pursued with secrecy ; but some delays interven- 
ing, were fatal to counsels which were necessarily 
entrusted to many : the plot yras discovered somp 
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days before the Danes arrived ; the heads of the 
conspiracy were taken , and Fitz-Auber, a noble 
Norman, and Waltheof, were beheaded on this 
occasion. Whether this act of rigour was exe- 
cuted by the king’scommand, sent over from Nor- 
mandy, or by Odo , his brother, left behind, and 
naturally inclined to severity, is not apparent. 
However, these two were the only noblemen exe- 
cuted in England during the reign of William the 
Conqueror, notwithstanding so many revolts on. 
their side , and so much power in him to punish. 

Though good fortune seemed to attend this mo-„ 
narch thus far on his reign , here the curtain may 
be drawn for the rest. His decline was marked 
with domestic quarrels , which could neither end 
in glory nor in gain : his endeavours were opposed 
by his own subjects, for whom he had laboured 
with such perseverance. He had four sons , Ro- 
bert, Richard, William, andHenry, beside several 
daughters. The most poignant of his distresses 
must, therefore, come from that quarter where he 
least expected an attack, and was least guarded to 
oppose. His eldest son Robert , encouraged by 
the king of France , pretended a right to possess 
Normandy, even during the life of his father. 
William could place confidence in none but the 
English , to bring his unnatural son to his duty ; 
; ond drawing an army of Englishmen together, he 
passed over into Normandy , to put a stop to the 
progress of so unexpected an insurrection. It is 
remarkable enough , that the same commander 
who formerly led over an army of Normans to 
conquer England , now returned with an army 
of English to subdue Normandy. To reduce his 
son , however, was found a much more difficult 
task than William had at first expected. Robert 
seemed to inherit, though not his father’s virtues, 
at least his conduct and intrepidity. He led on his 
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troops with courage, and laid his ambuscades with 
secrecy : in one of these , after he had killed part 
of a troop of English , and put the rest to flight , 
he boldly advanced against the main body, where 
William commanded in person. By a strange 
fatality of circumstances , the father and son were 
opposed , without knowing each other. William 
was now grown old, and unable to perform those 
extraordinary feats , for which he was once so 
famous. The son charged with such fury, that his 
aged father fell to the ground with the blow : death 
would inevitably have been the consequence, and 
the son’s arm was just lifted to strike his father , 
had not William called out * and Robert imme- 
diately’recollected his father’s voice. At once stung 
with a consciousness of his crime and his duty, 
he leaped from his horse , and raised the fallen 
monarch from the ground *, then prostrating himr 
self in his presence , he asked pardon for his of- 
fences, and promised, for the future, an adherence 
to his duty. The king , moved by the impulse of 
nature , took once more his long lost son to his 
arms } and the armies , spectators of this moving 
scene, participatedjn their joy and reconciliation. 

But this submission of Robert was of no long 
continuance ; he once had tasted the sweets of 
power , and knew not how to submit to subordi- 
nation : again , therefore , he revolted , and again 
was pardoned by his indulgent father. But the 
French , who inspired him to these acts of disober 
dience, and were at best insidious allies, particu- 
larly felt the vehemence of William’s displeasure. 
After he had adjusted the government of England, 
to which he was returned some time before , he 
again led over a brave army of Englishmen into 
Normandy, with intent to make the storm fall 
upon those who were primarily the disturbers of 
his tranquillity .The king of France rightly consi 7 
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dered, that this armament could only be designed 
against himself , and attempted to divert it by 
a truce , which was agreed on * but a jest of the 
French king’s served to renew hostilities. Willi am 
had been confined to his bed by an indisposition, 
which, added to lii$ natural corpulency, threaten- 
ed the most dangerous consequences. This was a 
situation which it was cruelty to ridicule ; how- 
ever, the Frenchman, with a levity natural to his 
nation , observed , that the king of England was 
j lving-in of a big belly. This raised William’s in- 
dignation to such a pitch , that he immediately 
I took the field , where , leaping a ditch , the pom- 
mel of the saddle bruised his belly, and gave him 
a rupture. This, added to his former bad habit of 
body, brought on a mortification, of whichhe died. 

The characters of princes are best seen in their 
actions , nor is it necessary to give an outline at 
the end of what the historian has painted more 
strongly in his narration. There is scarce a great 
quality which this monarch does not seem emi- 
nently to have possessed * and , considering the 
morality of the times* scarce a good one in which 
he was entirely deficient. The only objections 
of any weight are his avarice , and his depopu- 
lating a part of his country, in order to make a 
forest to hunt in for his amusement. The avarice 
of kings , at that time, was different from what it 
is now. Kings acquired money then for the uses 
of the public * kings acquire fortunes now only 
for themselves : the wars of the state were then 
supplied by the treasures of the crown * the wars 
of the state at present are supplied by finances 
appropriated to that purpose by the people. His 
making so extensive a forest can be vindicated 
only from the barbarity of the times * a method 
rather of making his guilt general, than of wiping 
it away. Upon the whole, however, England 
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seemed to improve by the conquest , and lost nei- 
ther its name nor its language. It increased in 
strength and naval power ; its laws became more 
numerous and rational } the manner of living , 
among the natives , more elegant and extensive ; 
and the superstition of the clergy less gross and 
absurd. 


LETTER XI. 

Few nations have gone through more revo- 
lutions , few governments have appeared more 
unsteady, or fluctuated more between preroga- 
tive and privilege , than this of Great Britain. 
The English have been surprised , betrayed , 
forced into situations , little preferable to down- 
right slavery 5 but those convulsions , though they 
have disordered the frame , yet could not destroy 
the principles of a free constitution. 

We have seen the Norman alter the whole 
model of government, but he was unable to 
extinguish the Saxon spirit of freedom which 
formed its ground-work : on the contrary, the 
Normans , and other strangers who settled here, 
were soon seized with a spirit of liberty them- 
selves , instead of being able to communicate their 
native principles of slavery. 

William left three sons : Robert , to whom he 
bequeathed his dukedom of Normandy ; William 
Rufus , who had the newly acquired kingdom of 
England \ and Henry, who was put in possession 
of the greatest part of his personal treasures. 

William Rufus, upon coming to the crown, had 
two very powerful parties to oppose 
* and to humble : the nobility, who 
still aspired to the same degree of freedom which 
they possessed under the Saxon kings •, and the 
clergy, who desired to erect themselves into 
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a distinct government , independent of secular 
power. One or the other of these claims gave 
rise to the insurrections and discontents of this 
reign. Nothing can be more easy than to ima- 
gine how ill a people , who thought themselves 
free , must brook a monarch who looked upon 
them as his property, by a succession originally 
founded in conquest. 

Odo, his own uncle, was the first to dispute 
his title ; but he was soon taken prisoner , and 
some time after contrived means of flying into Nor- 
mandy, where he found protection and honour 
from duke Robert. This was a sufficient pretext 
for William to make war upon his brother : it was 
carried on with vigour and success. Henry , the 
third brother , was also involved in this war , se- 
parately and upon his own account , having taken 
up arms' fornotbeing paid the treasures bequeath- 
ed him by his father. Thus were there three dif- 
ferent armies, each exasperated against the other, 
and each led on by one of those disunited bro- 
thers. Such an unnatural contest, as may be easily 
conceived, served, only to weaken themselves, 
and strengthen their enemies. The Scots and 
Welsh , therefore , took this opportunity of mak- 
ing several incursions upon the English, while 
William was thus pursuing conquests that could 
end neither in advantage nor fame. To increase 
the confusion , the clergy loudly complained of 
encroachments upon their privileges : the people 
murmured at every increase of their taxes : Ro- 
bert de Mowbray was actually taken prisoner , 
while he commanded a fortress that had shaken 
off the royal authority. What effects these discon- 
tents , ;whiGh were increased also by the king’s 
avarice , intemperance , and prodigality , might 
have produced, is uncertain*, the most melan- 
choly were expected ; but now the attention of 
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all Europe was called off to one of the most re- 
markable events that history can produce •, I mean 
the arming for the first crusade. 

Peter, surnamcd the Hermit, who had beheld 
with indignation the cruel manner in which the 
infidels , who were in possession of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, treated the Christians who went on pil- 
grimages thither, returned to Europe, resolved 
to inspire the princes of Christendom with a zeal 
for its recovery. Bareheaded and barefoot , he tra- 
velled from court to court , preaching as he went , 
and inflaming the zeal of every rank of people. 
Pope Urban II. preached the crusade himself at 
the council of Clermont; and numberless per- 
sons, of all degrees and nations, ardently em- 
braced the cause, and put on the red cross, the badge 
of their profession. Among this number was Ro- 
bert , duke of Normandy : he was brave , zealous , 
fond of glory, and still more fond of change. In 
order to supply, money to defray the necessary 
charges of so expensive an undertaking, he offer- 
ed to mortgage his dukedom with his brother for 
a stipulated sum. William eagerly embraced the 
proposal. He was nowise solicitous about rais- 
ing the money agreed on, for he knew the riches 
of his clergy : heedless , therefore , of their mur- 
murs , he rigorously levied the whole , making 
use of the most pious pretences to cover his extor- 
tion. Thus sending his brother to the Holy-Land , 
he took peaceable possession of his dukedom. 

In this manner was Normandy again united to 
the English crown ; and from this union after- 
wards arose those wars with France, which, for 
whole centuries , continued to depopulate both 
nations , without conducing in the end to the en- 
riching of either. 

William was not a little pleased with this unex- 
pected acquisition ; and as one success only pro- 
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duces a desire for more , he began to conceive 
more extensive schemes of ambition. Poitou and 
Guienne were offered to be mortgaged for the same 
reasons asNormandy. William immediately raised 
the necessary sums, but death interrupted the 
payment. Happening to hunt in that forest , from 
whence his father had banished the husbandman 
and legal possessor, he was accidentally shot 
through the heart with an arrow, by oneTyrrel , 
one of his attendants he died in the j r\ 
forty -fourth year of his age, had * ,XI °* 
reigned twelve, and left a dominion which he had 
contributed to extend, impoverish and enslave. 

There were now two competitors for th e crown : 
Robert , who was engaged in the Holy-War ; and 
Henry , the youngest brother , who remained at 
home; The right of succession was evidently in 
favour of the first, but the latter was upon the 
spot. Nothing can be a more evident instance 
how little hereditary succession "was minded at 
that . time, than that Henry’s title prevailed , and 
that he was elected by the joint acclarriatibns of 
the people. Whenever there is a disputed throne, 
the people generally regain their liberty. Henry , 
knowing the weakness of his pretensions to the 
crown, was resolved to strengthen hi S power, by 
gaining the affections of the people : he therefore 
onOe more confirmed the ancient Saxon laws , and 
indulged the clergy in all their former privileges. 

Upon Robert’s return from the Holy-Land , 
where he refused to be crowned king of Jerusa- 
lem, he found himself deprived, in his absence, 
of a kingdom which he considered as his birth- 
right^His attempts* however, to recover it, were 
without success. This prince seemed only born 
to be the sport of fortune ; his bravery, his gene- 
rosity, and a thousand otlier gobd qualities, of 
which he was posseted, served to render him 
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the dupe of every deceiver, and the instrument 
of opposing villany. At one time we behold him 
prosecuting his pretensions with spirit*, at ano- 
ther, giving up the just claims with vitious gene- 
rosity. Thus , after a life spent in toil , fatigue , 
and ambition, he found himself , at last, utterly 
deprived , not only of his patrimonial dukedom , 
but of his fortune , his freedom, and friends. He 
saw Normandy fall to the conqueror. And, to add 
to his misfortune, he at last languished, for twenty- 
six years of his life, a prisoner in Cardiff-castle 
in Wales, where he died in captivity. To want 
prudence is, in some measure, to want virtue. 

Henry, having acquired possession of Normandy, 
might now be said to be master of a theatre, where 
many a succeeding tragedy was to be performed; 
and soon his neighbour of France began to show 
his jealousy of so powerful a rival. Those wars 
now began which were to be so fatal to distant 
posterity. The ravages of the French were at first 
neglected ,, and Henry remained a quiet spectator 
in England , as if unprovoked at their insolence : 
but lie soon showed , that his unwillingness to 
engage was by no means the eifect of fear. He 
passed into Normandy with a powerful army, and 
offered the enemy battle : the challenge was soon 
accepted , and a furious combat ensued. During 
the fight, a French cavalier, named Crispin, per- 
sonally attacked the king of England , and struck 
him twice on the head , with such force , that all 
his armour streamed with an effusion from the 
wound. The king, however, nowise intimidated, 
continued the single combat with resolution, and, 
summoning all his strength , discharged such a 
blow athis ady^rsary, as threw him fromhis horse, 
so that he became the prisoner of the king s own 
hand. This decided the yiclory in favour of the 
English , >yho pursued tl^c French with grfcat 
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slaughter, which hastened the peace that was con- 
cluded soon after. 

Fortune now seemed to smile upon Henry, and 
promised a long succession of felicity : he was in 

J eaceable possession of two powerful states , and 
ad a prince for undisputed heir, now arrived at 
his sixteenth year, a youth of great hopes : all his 
enemies were humbled , and many actually in his 
own power : Matilda, his daughter, was married 
to the emperor Henry IV, and he had the hearts 
of the greatest number of his subjects , particu- 
larly the English. All his prospects , however , 
were at once clouded by an unforeseen misfor- 
tune, an accident which tinctured hi s remai nin g li fe 
with misery. Henry, returning victorious from 
abroad , brought with him a numerous retinue of 
the chief nobility. In one of the vessels of the 
fleet , his son , and several young noblemen , his 
companions , went together to render the passage 
more agreeable. The young prince , desirous to be 
first ashore , promised the seamen a reward , if 
they came in foremost. This emulation was fatal 
to them all ; the pilot ran the ship upon a rock, and 
immediately shewas dashed to pieces. The prince, 
however, was put into the boat, and would 
have escaped, had he not been called back by the 
cries of Matilda, his sister. He was now out of 
danger himself, but could not leave her to perish : 
he prevailed upon the sailors to row baok to take 
her in •, the approach of the boat giving others an 
opportunity to attempt saving their lives, several 
leaped in also, so that the boat was overloaded , 
and all, except one, went to the bottom. When 
Henry was informed of the catastrophe of his only 
son, he covered his face, and neverlaughed after. 

The rest of his life seems a mere blank ; his 
restless ambition had nothing now to toil for. His 
daughter, Matilda , however, becoming a widow , 
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he married her a second time to Geoffry of Plan- 
tagenet, and when brought to bed of a son, na- 
* med Henry, he caused the nobility to take an oath 
of succession in her favour. The .great men of 
those times were ready to swear whatever the mo- 
narch commanded , but observed it no longer than 
while they were obliged to obey. He did not long 
survive this attempt to confirm this succession ; 
jtx ot he died, as it is said, of a surfeit 

* * 11 ‘caused by eating lampreys, in the 

sixty-eighth year of his age, having reigned thir- 
ty-six* 

It is strange that historians impute it as a fault 
to several English monarchs of those times , that 
they came to the crown without hereditary claims 
to support their title : this is one of the faults al- 
leged against Henry, but it is none, if we consider 
the usual spirit of other successions. 

During the reign of Henry, the barons and the 
clergy were growing into power : each was a petty 
tyrant over those who held under him. In order, 
therefore , to confirm privileges so lately acquired, 
they joined in electing a king, who might owe to 
them , and not to any previous claim , his prero* 
gativeand sceptre. With such intentions they pitch- 
ed upon Stephen , nephew to the deceased lung ; 
and as for their oaths to Matilda, the bishops 
gave them absolution. They could not, indeed, 
have made a more proper choice than him whom 
. they elected ; but their conduct proceeded only 
from a concern for themselves, and not for the 
people* Stephen was ready enough to consent to 
all their exorbitant demands : he acknowledged 
the crown as their gift, and not his just inheri- 
tance; and confirmed all the immunities, privi- 
leges, and claims of the clergy. 

The kingdom now began to wear the face of an 
aristocracy, in which the barons and clergy might 
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be said to command. They built castles, fortified 
and garrisoned them with their own troops , from 
whence, when offended, they would bid their 

monarch defiance. Of all miseries that ever affect- 

# . • • • * 

ed kingdoms , an uncontrolled power among the 
great is certainly the most afflictive. The tyranny 
of a single monarch only falls upon the narrow 
circle round him •, the arbitrary will of a number • 
of delegates falls most heavily upon the lower 
ranks of people, who have no redress. In short , 
the barons clamoured for their own privileges, the 
clergy for their own liberty , but the people were 
slaves. 

Stephen was sensible of this, and, in order to 
diminish their power, possessed himself, by force, 
of some of their castles , which were incompatible 
with the safety of the kingdom. 

Thus we may discern three different contending 
powers at this time *, the king and his followers , 
jthe barons and their adherents , and the clergy , 
assisted by the generality of the people ; to these 
was soon added a fourth, Matilda, who claimed 
the crown in pursuance of Henry’s command. 
This haughty woman , who had been wife to the 
emperor, and still seemed to retain a consciousness 
of her dignity , landed from Normandy , accom- 
panied only by a few followers , and openly laid 
claim to the crown. Mean time, Stephen, being 
informed of her arrival , flew to besiege Arundel , 
a castle belonging to the queen dowager, where 
Matilda had taken up her residence. This fortress 
did not seem to promise a long defence, and would 
have been soon taken , had it not been represented 
to him, that, as this was a castle belonging to th« 
queen-dowager, it would be an infringement of 
the respect due to her to attempt taking it by force. 
There was a spirit of generosity prevalent in the 
times I treat of, which was uiiknown to their 
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. degenerate posterity. Stephen permitted Matilda 
to come out, and to be conveyed in safety to Bristol, 
another fortress equally strong with that from 
whence he permitted her to retire. 

It is a deplorable consideration, that our virtues, 
often, instead of being attended with happy con- 
sequences , are found fatal to such as adhere to 
.them without deviation. Matilda, owing her free- 
dom merely to the generosity of the king, made* 
no other use of it but to levy an army against him ; 
and this army, at length, proved victorious. Du- 
ring the continuance of this civil war, the whole 
kingdom was divided; pillage and desolation were 
the consequence, whoever happened to be the 
conqueror. 

It was at length, however, determined by a 
decisive victory obtained over the king.The troops 
he led were , in general , foreign mercenaries , 
and commanded by tumultuous barons , more ac- 
customed to command than to conquer. His horse 
gave way, and his infantry, being destitute of 
their assistance , soon followed their example, and 
deserted their king. All the race of the Norman 
conquerors were brave : Stephen , unknowing 
how to fly, was left alone, and fought on foot ii* 
the midst of the field of battle, assaulted by mul- 
titudes, and resisting all their efforts with as- 
tonishing valour. Had his horse then rallied, he 
might have come offvictorious. He was now hem- 
med in on every side , but with his battle-axe made 
way for some time : that breaking , he then drew 
out his sw r ord , and dealt his blowe round the cir«* 
cle in which he was inclosed. At length , after per- 
forming more than could naturally be expected 
from a single arm, his sword flying in pieces, he 
was obliged to surrender himself prisoner. In this 
manner, he was conducted by the conqueror frotft 
the field, and ignominiously laid in irons, 
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Matilda was now proclaimed queen , and , for 
some time , her power was acknowledged by the 
generality, of the nation. But , as she disdained to 
accept the shadow of royalty , which was all the 
barons and clergy intended to grant , she disgust- 
ed them by her pride, and soon made those repent 
who had raised her from their levity. The bishop 
of Winchester , Henry, brother to king Stephen, 
seems , at this time, to have been possessed of un- 
bounded power. He had been chiefly instrumental 
in raising her to the throne } he now , therefore , 
levied an army, to convince her that it was no less 
in his power to deprive her of her kingdom than 
to put her in possession of it. He was successful in 
. his designs : Matilda was obliged to quit England 
once more , and Stephen was taken from chains , 
and once more placed upon the throne. 

Again put in possession of this uneasy seat , he 
seemed to be exalted , to give new instances of his 
refusing the exorbitant demands of the barons and 
the clergy. He endeavoured to get the crown to 
devolve upon his son : but this was not complied 
with by the bishops. It is said , though it has 
scarcely the appearance of truth, that he confined 
them in one house , and there threatened to de- 
tain them, till they complied with his will. This 
was an extraordinary method of obtaining their 
consent, and seems inconsistent with his usual 
wisdom : his precautions, accordingly, proved 
unsuccessful , and the archbishop found means to 
escape his guards , and fly into Normandy , in or- 
der to bring over a new ting , and to raise a new 
insurrection. 

In consequence of this bishop’s intrigues , Hen- 
ry, son to empress Matilda, and who had been 
long acknowledged for duke of Normandy , soon 
landed with a formidable army. The barons , ever 
restless and regardless of their obligations, were 
i. 
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again divided upon this occasion, and a terrible 
civil war threatened the kingdom afresh , when , 
happily for the people , a truce was proposed 
between the opposite powers : this paved the way 
to a more lasting peace. It was agreed that Ste-> 
phen should enjoy the crown of England during 
his life , and that Henry should be acknowledged 
as his successor. In this manner a civil war was 
terminated, which had, for some years, laid Eng- 
land in blood. The nation once more began to 
respire from their calamities , and Stephen’s death 
soon put his rival in possession of a crown, which , 
to the former , had afforded only disappointment , 
fatigue, and danger. 

LETTER XII. 

t 

We have hitherto seen the barons and clergy 
becoming powerful in proportion to the weakness 
of the monarch’s title to the crown , and enriching 
themselves with the spoils of depressed majesty. 
Henry Plantagenet had now every right, both from 
the hereditary succession and universal assent, 
that could fix a monarch on his throne : conscious, 

A D 1 1 54 therefore ? strength , he began 

to resume those privileges which had 
been extorted from his predecessor’s weakness. 

He first commenced by demolishing those castles 
which the barons and clergy had built, and 
which only served as sanctuaries to guilt , treason , 
and debauchery : he dismissed the foreign troops 
which had been mercenaries to his predecessor ; 
and , perceiving the poverty of the crown , re-? 
sumed all those lands which properly belonged to 
it : he enacted some laws , by which the people , 
in some measure , became independent of their 
barons , by whom they were claimed as appurte? 
nance* to their estates and manors. 
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He gave charters to several towns , by which 
the citizens claimed their freedom and privileges, 
independent of any superior but himself. These 
charters may properly be called the groundwork 
of English liberty. The struggles heretofore were, 
whether a monarchy , or an aristocracy , should 
prevail ; whether the king , or the nobility , only ; 
but by this grant, the lowest order of the people 
began to have a just value for themselves, and to 
claim the prerogatives of humanity. Thus was the 
feudal government first impaired $ liberty began 
to be diffused more equally upon every rank of 
people, and the kings became capable of levying 
armies independent of their vassals. 

But though he, in some measure, diminished 
the power of the barons, by enlarging that of the 
people, yet still there was a third power, namely, 
the clergy, which daily grew stronger, and, united 
by one bond, pursuing the same design, were 
making large strides to independence. He under- 
took to humble them also. He perceived the clergy 
were resolved , not only to be exempt from the 
usual taxes of the state, but even its punishments. 
They had extorted an immunity from all but ec- 
clesiastical censures in the preceding reign, and 
continued to maintain that grant in the present. 
It may easily be supposed, that a law, which thus 
screened their guilt , served but to increase it : 
accordingly , more than a hundred murders, upon 
proof, were committed by the clergy, of which 
not one was punished, even with degradation. 
What is still more astonishing, the bishops glo- 
ried in their horrid indulgence. Among the num- 
ber of murderers who were pardoned, was a cler- 
gyman of the diocese of Sarum. The complaint 
was brought before the archbishop’s court, and 
the circumstances of his guilt appeared most atro- 
cious. However, the only punishment decreed 
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was, that the murderer should be deprived of his 
benefice, and confined to a monastery. The king, 
struck with horror at such injustice , reproached 
the archbishop, who, on the other hand, asserted, 
that an ecclesiastic could not be punished with 
death , and that the king had no right to intermed- 
dle in the affairs of the church. This archbishop 
was the noted Thomas a Becket, who had been 
advanced, by the king, to this high station from 
the meanest obscurity. He was a man of strong 
passions, great pride, and great zeal, which had 
been , in the early part of life , smothered in deep 
dissimulation and apparent humility. He was, at 
this time , possessed at once of the chancellorship, 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, and was le- 
gate to the holy see. These were great trusts; but 
what rendered him still more powerful , he either 
thought himself a saint, or affected to be thought 
so : he wore sackcloth next to his skin, and his 
equipage and diet were mean and simple. So 
much power, pride, and seeming humility uni ted, 
were formidable, and such Henry found them. 

The king proposed , in a council of the nobles, 
that the bishops should not be permitted to go to 
Rome ; that no subject should appeal to the holy 
see ; that no officer of the crown should be ex- 
communicated , or suspended , without the sove- 
reign’s permission ; and , lastly ( which was the 
great article he aimed at), that the clergy should 
be subject to the temporal judges , as well as the 
rest of his subjects. Such just propositions were 
agreed to by all present ; even Becket hesitated not 
to sign his name. They were referred next to the 
pope for approbation : the pope disapproved of 
them all. Upon this , therefore , Becket declared 
his repentance, for having complied with the king 
in signing the constitutions of Clarendon, as they 
were called ; and , in order to carry on the farce, 
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suspended himself , as unworthy to perform his 
functions, till the pope should please to absolve him. 

This pardon he quickly obtained , and now he 
set no bounds to his obstinacy and ambition. Some 
historians describe Becket as a saint, and some 
as a designing hypocrite •, neither are , probably, 
just in their opinions. He pursued with inflexibi- 
lity , what was in fact wrong , but what educa- 
tion and the manners of the times had taught 
him to believe was right : his errors were rather 
of judgment than of will. 

The king was resolved to humble a man who 
had, by his authority, been lifted into power, and 
accused him of embezzling the public money , 
while chancellor. While the judges were con- 
sulting , Becket insolently entered the council , 
with a crosier in his hand, to intimidate his judges $ 
but notwithstanding his boldness , he was con- 
demned as a traitor , although he found means 
of avoiding punishment by escaping into Flanders . 

The popes had long been growing formidable 
to the kings of England. Alexander IH imme- 
diately espoused Becket’s quarrel , and brought 
the lung to consent to a conference , which came 
to nothing ; another succeeded, but with as little 
success *, a third was proposed and accepted. The 
king, wearied out with the repeated threats of the 
pope , and the excommunications of his clergy , 
consented to almost every thing the haughty prelate 
demanded. But when all the articles were settled, 
and Becket was to give the king the kiss of peace, 
he took it into his head to say, that it was for 
God’s honour : the king insisted that this expression 
should be retracted ; Becket insisted upon using 
it : this renewed the debate , and the conference 
ended once more without effect. 

At length , however, after an interval of some 
years, they were reconciled , and the archbishop 
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made his entry into London , amidst the acclama- 
tions of the populace. His pride was now in- 
creased by success , and he went from town to 
town in a sort of triumphal cavalcade. But he 
was scarcely reinstated in his power , when he 
began to exert it to its utmost extent : he solemnly 
excommunicated two lords who had opposed him, 
and published the pope’s letters for the suspension 
of several bishops who had shown themselves his 
enemies. The king, who was in Normandy, soon 
received information of this prelate’s pride and 
popularity, and soon after the suspended bishops 
came over to lay their complaints before him : 
throwing themselves at his feet, they implored his 

E i'otection, and inveighed against their oppressor. 

enry was now quite exasperated by their com- 
plaints } and continually uneasy from the repeated 
instances of Becket’s insolence , was heard to say, 
1st \ere none to revenge their monarch 's cause upon 
this audacious priest ? These words seemed to 
arm the most resolute of his attendants : and four 
knights , whose names were Hugh de Moreville , 
William de Traci , Richard Brito , and Reginald 
Fitzurse , hastened to Canterbury, and, entering 
the cathedral , where Becket w as officiating, with 
a few attendants , they beat out his brains with 
clubs , at the foot of the altar. 

His .death confirmed those privileges to the 
clergy which his opposition could not do. His 
resolution during life , and his resignation when 
dying , gained the hearts of the people. He was 
looked upon as a martyr, and the clergy took care 
to confirm his sanctity by miracles. When the 
people are resolved to see miracles, they are seldom 
disappointed : it w as not sufficient that his shrine 
had a power of restoring dead men to life \ it 
restored also cows , dogs , and horses. It was re- 
ported, and believed, that he rose from his coffin 
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before lie was buried , to light the tapers designed 
for his funeral $ and , when the funeral ceremony 
was over, that he stretched forth his hand to bless 
the people. Thus Becket became a saint , and 
Henry was suspected of being the author of his 
assassination. 

In order to divert the attention of the public 
from suspicions of this nature , Henry undertook 
the conquest of Ireland $ a project formed some 
years before , but deferred on account of his long 
protracted quarrel. The more readily to gain the 
pope’s approbation of his undertaking (for nothing 
could then be achieved without the sanction of 
Rome), he cleared himself, by oath , of being 
any way privy to the assassination , and made a 
solemn vow to go barefoot toBecket’s tomb, there 
to receive the discipline of the church. 

Thus furnished with pope Adrian’s bull, which 
granted him a kingdom which was not his to give, 
he subdued Ireland with a rapidity equal to his 
most sanguine hopes : but it was no hard matter 
to conquer a country which was at that time bar- 
barous, and divided under different chiefs, and 
each pursuing different views and interests. 

But the happiness this monarch received from 
this accession of power, was soon allayed by a con- 
spiracy in his own family. Among the few vices 
of this monarch, unlimited gallantry was one. His 
queen was disagreeable, and he was faithless: but 
though an admirer of all the sex , he singled out, 
with particular affection , Rosamond Clifford , a 
lady of matchless beauty. Historians and poets 
talk of the fair Rosamona in the warmest strains 
of rapture : if what they say be true , never did 
England produce so much beauty united with so 
much grace before. He . kept her concealed in a 
labyrinth at Woodstock Park r and , in her com- 
pany, passed his hours of vacancy and pleasure. 
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But the queen at length came to a knowledge of 
' this amour, and, pursuing her happy rival to her 
retreat, guided , say some , by a clue of silk , she 
obliged her to take poison. 

As this was an offence which, to the queen could 
not be forgiven , she was resolved not to forgive. 
Her sons were soon brought to share her resent- 
ments ; and a conspiracy was formed , abetted by 
all the malecontents of the kingdom. To this un- 
natural combination, Henry opposed his usual 
prudence and resolution : he seemed on every side 
assaulted , but every where came off victorious. 
Ascribing , however, the opposition of his own 
children to the indignation of offended heaven , 
he was resolved , by an exemplary penance , to 
conciliate its favour. 

Now was the time in which the clergy were to 
come off victorious; this was the season in which 
they were to reap the labours of their martyred 
defender ; and by one weak action the king was 
now to cancel that firmness, which a great part of 
his life had been employed in bringing to ripeness. 
Being come within sight of Canterbury, he walked 
barefoot to Becket’s tomb , in extreme pain; there 
he was scourged by the monks , and spent the 
whole night upon the pavement. The monks were 
thus reinstated again in all their claims , and the 
people involved in greater superstition than before. 

This penance , however, no way served to re- 
concile him to his family ; he even cursed their 
ingratitude, and, wearied with domestic conten- 
tion , resolved , at last , to undertake a crusade. 
His son Richard, however , still pursuing the dic- 
tates of ambition rather than of nature , deprived 
him of all power to put this design into execution. 
Passion and disappointment, therefore, began to 
makevisible depredations on his constitution, and 
mark him for the grave ; he fell sick at Chinon r 
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in Touraine , and finding his end approach, he 
caused himself to be carried into the church , 
before the altar, where he expired with scarce a 
single attendant to deplore his fall. 

LETTER XIII. 

When I compare the English , at this period , 
with the neighbouring nations , I cannot avoid 
remarking in them a peculiar degree of courage, 

f enerosity, and politeness. They had , during the 
axon kings , sunk into bigotry and effeminacy ; 
but a mixture of the Norman fierceness improved 
their character , and rendered them at once va- 
liant and merciful. 

You have seen Henry, as well as all his Norman 
predecessors , improve those good qualities in his 
subjects , not less by influence than example. 
You have seen him attempting to increase the 
freedom of the people by corporation charters , 
and to diminish the power of the barons by 
w eakening the feudal government , by which the 
peasants and husbandmen were slaves. In these 
designs he succeeded ; but he failed in his endea- 
vours of lessening the power of the clergy. The 
kingdom , at his decease , therefore , assumed a 
different appearance from what it wore before 
his accession. The people now began to have 
some , though but a small share of power ; the 
barons had still vast authority, though less than 
formerly $ while the clergy might be considered 
as a body entirely distinct from the rest of the 
community, governed by their own laws , and 
professing subjection only to the pope. 

In this situation were affairs , when Richard y 
the son ofHenry, came by succession v ^ 
to the government, in which his reign * * 1 1 
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made no material alteration. The priests being 
the most powerful body of men, it is not surpris- 
ing to find the king seconding their schemes, which 
perhaps he found it impossible to oppose. Reli- 
gion was then the pretext for every sinister action, 
obedience to the church the only rule of merit ; 
and to oppose the enemies of Christianity , was 
preached up as an antidote for every former trans- 
gression. The kingdom of Palestine had been, for 
some time , the theatre of war , and had drained 
Europe of its most chosen troops , which fell like 
leaves in autumn , either by pestilence , famine , 
or the sword. In this quarrel the clergy found 
means to embark the king , by awakening his am- 
bition, and strengthening his natural superstition. 
A romantic desire of strange adventures , and an 
immoderate zeal for the external parts of Chris- 
tianity , were the ruling passions of the times , 
and they easily became the ruling passions of 
Richard. 

Impressed with a desire of rescuing the Holy 
Land from the infidels , he left England, and with 
a numerous army passed through France , took 
Cyprus from a Christian prince , landed in Pales- 
tine , overcame Saladine with a slaughter of forty 
thousand Saracens , took several cities from the 
infidels, and gained much reputation for conduct 
and personal bravery ; yet, after all , he acquired 
no real advantages for himself, or the cause in 
which he was engaged. Having concluded a truce 
for three years with Saladine , he set sail for his 
return ; but his ships being dispersed by a tem- 

J est , he was obliged to land upon the coast of 
taly, where, pursuing his way homeward by 
land , he was arrested by the duke of Austria , 
and put into the power of the emperor , who 
cruelly and ungenerously detained him a prisoner, 
upon the slightest and most trivial pretences. 
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In the mean time England had been left under 
the government of two prelates, Hugh, bishop of 
Durham , and Longchamp , bishop of Ely. The 
clergy, sole possessors and rulers of the kingdom, 
might have given what laws they thought proper j 
but there is a fatality in the affairs of men , that , 
when they are destitute of foreign enemies , they 
generally make foes of each other.The governors, 
now without rivals in the temporal interest, disa- 
greed among themselves , and thus weakened the 
power of the clergy. John , brother to Richard , 
who had long aspired to the crown , fomented 
this jealousy among the clergy, and , putting him- 
self at the head of the temporal lords , increased 
their authority by the addition of his own. He 
heard of the imprisonment of his brother with 
secret satisfaction, and used allliis interest to con- 
tinue his captivity. 

The English, notwithstanding these ungenerous 
efforts , continued faithful to their king : his bra- 
very and generosity had secured the hearts of the 
people , and the cause he fought for engaged the 
affection of the clergy. The monasteries, therefore, 
strained their finances to raise a sum to procure 
his release , and the churches gave up their trea- 
sures, upon promise of having them restored upon 
his return. By these efforts Richard at length pro- 
cured his liberty : the emperor, either ashamed of 
his own baseness, or fearing the resentment of the 
German princes, agreed upon his release for a large 
ransom , and England once more saw her brave 
monarch return, crowned with conquest, after 
numberless victories , distresses , and surmounted 
dangers. 

The generosity of this prince was equal to his 
valour : he knew that his brother John had, in his 
absence, attempted to supplant him in the throne: 
he had an exact information of all his intrigues 
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with the French , who had long endeavoured to 
blast his laurels and interrupt his conquests : yet, 
upon John’s submission , he generously forgave 
him all : / wish , cried he , taking his brother by 
the hand , / wish 1 could as easily forget your op 
fences , as you will my pardon . This condescen- 
sion was not lost upon a man whose heart, though 
naturally bad, was not dead to all the sentiments 
of humanity. From this time John served him 
with fidelity, and did him noble services inhis bat- 
tles with the French, which followed soon after. 

While Richard was engaged upon the continent 
in a French war, an insurrection was suppressed 
at London, which, though but slightly mentioned 
by historians, should be particularly markedby such 
as would trace the constitution. William Fitzos- 
bom, commonly called Longbeard, is represented 
at once as a man brave and enterprising. He had 
long been an advocate for the poor and meanest 
of the people , and had gained the hearts of the 
populace , who held him in extreme veneration. 
Upon inflicting a new tax , the burden of which 
was to fall entirely on the poor, he raised an in- 
surrection of the people , which the archbishop 
was at first, unable to appease. The principal ci- 
tizens being called , upon this occasion , to arms, 
Longbeard was at length hard pressed, and obliged 
to take refuge in one of the churches : but no 
sanctuary could screen this self-delegated cham- 
pion; he was seized, convicted, and, with nine of 
his accomplices , hanged in chains. This was the 
first instance of the people’s struggling for privi- 
leges as a body distinct from the barons and cler- 
gy. Longbeard may be considered as the first 
victim to that untameable spirit, which ever since 
has actuated this people in support of their pri- 
vileges , and prompted them to the rights of hu* 
inanity. 
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Upon a review of the rest of his reign , we find 
the monarch almost always in the field, or intent 
upon schemes to supply his warlike expeditions. 
If, indeed, it were just to ascribe his misfortunes 
to his incensed father’s malediction, we might be 
apt to suspect it , in some measure , as the cause. 
However, after a reign of ten years, thus passed in 
turbulence and fruitless victory , he died of a 
wound received from an arrow at the siegeof Cha- 
luz. While he was yet alive, the soldier, by whose 
hand he died, was brought before him ; the king 
sternly demanded the reason why he sought his 
life ? My father and my brother , replied the un- 
daunted soldier, died by your hand; heaven has gi- 
ven me the opportunity of a just and glorious revenge . 
The dying monarch, no way exasperated at this 
reply, observed that the sentinel had done his 
duty, ordered him a present, and forgave him. But 
tlie Flemish general , who commanded under Ri- 
chard , was unacquainted with such generosity : 
instead of complying with the king’s order , he 
seized the miserable wretch , and after Richard’s 
death , commanded him to be flead alive in his 
presence. 

The principal actions of this prince were gene- 
rous and brave. I know not what pleasure Rapin, 
that so frequently judicious historian, can take in 
lessening the virtues of the race of Norman mc- 
narchs. Among other faults ascribed to Richard, 
he accuses him of pride $ yet it appears he bore 
the admonition of hisinferiors with gentleness and 
good humour. The easiness of his disposition , as 
well as the delicaey of his wit , are apparent from 
the quickness of his replies. It is said, that, being 
one day admonished, by an obscure monk, to part 
with his three daughters , by which he meant his 
pride , his lust , and his avarice ; he wittily made 
answer , that he desired nothing more , and had 
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already pitched upon proper husbands for their 
disposal : he resolved to give his pride to the 
Templars , his avarice to the Monks , and , as for 
his lust , the Clergy should share among them. 
Such insolent advice from a churchman , at this 
day, would be attended with a very different 
reply. 


LETTER XIV. 


The wars that were now kindled up between 
England and France, continued to depopulate 
both countries, without making, in^ ^ ^ 
theend,any material alteration. John, * * lr 99* 

the brother and successor of Richard , pursued 
them with unabating vigour. We may regard these, 
and such like commotions, among Christian prim 
ces, as pestilences, which lay whole provinces 
waste , without making any change in their limits, 
their manners, or government. 

John, who wassurnamedLackland , was, in fact, 
possessed of the most extensive dominion of any 
prince in Europe. Beside the lands left him by 
succession, he had wrested Bretagne from Arthur, 
his nephew, whose right it was. However, John, 
by thus pretending to what was not justly his, in 
the end lost even what he had. 

Having made himself master of Bretagne , the 
unfortunate Arthur also fell into his power. He 
caused him to be confined in a tower, and what 
became of him was never after explained to the 
public satisfaction. John was suspected, and not 
without reason, of the death of liis nephew. He 
made some efforts to wipe off the odious stain, yet 
without effect. Happily for the instruction of fu- 
ture princes, this crime only opened a way to his 
future ruin; and having begun his reign by being 
the enemy of mankind in prosperity, the whole 
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world , in the end , seemed to turn their back upon 
him in his distress. The power of the nobility of 
Prance was now exerted, with justice, againsthim : 
those assemblies of noblemen , each of which was, 
at that time , the petty lawless tyrant of his depen- 
dents , in this instance, at least , undertook to punish 
the guilty. Constance, the unfortunate mother of 
the murdered prince , flew for protection to the 
p/eers and implored redress. The king of England 
was summoned to appear : he refused , and the 
peers of France confiscated all the lands and pos- 
sessions which were held under that crown. This 
confiscation was soon attended with vigorous 
efforts to put it into execution. John, at once both 
weak and cowardly , a tyrant when unopposed , 
but timorous in danger, suffered himself to be 
stripped of them all. He successively lost Nor- 
mandy , Touraine , and Poitou ; and then fled back 
to England, to make himself hated and despised. 

Hitherto , however , he was only contemptible to 
his neighbour princes *, he had still some expecta- 
tions from the esteem and affection of his natural 
subjects *, but he soon showed, that all his skill was 
only to make himself enemies , that he wanted abi- 
lities to reconcile. The clergy had, forsome time, 
acted as a separate body, and had their elections 
of each other generally confirmed by the pope. 
The election of archbishops had , for some time, 
been a continual subject of dispute between the 
suffragan bishops and the Augustine monks , and 
both had precedents to confirm their pretensions. 
Things being in this situation , the archbishop of 
Canterbury happened to die , and the Augustine 
monks , in a private manner, made choice of Re- 
ginald, their'sub-prior. The bishops exclaimed at 
this as invading their privileges , and here was 
likely to begin a theological contest. A politic prince 
would have managed the quarrel in such a man- 
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ner, as to letthebody of the clergy thus grow weak- 
er by division; but John was not a politic prince ; 
he immediately sided with the suffragan bishops , 
and the bishop of Norwich was unanimously 
chosen. To decide the differences , an appeal 
was made to the pope. Innocent III, who then 
filled the chair, possessed an unbounded share of 
power, and his talents were equal to the venera- 
tion he was held in : he vacated both claims, and 
enjoined the monks to choose Stephen Langton, 
an Englishman , then at the court of Rome. John 
knew how to oppose , though not to negotiate : 
he received the pope’s decree with a degree of un- 
govemed fury, and returned the pope a letter fill- 
ed with abuse. Innocent, in return , put the whole 
kingdom of England under an interdict , and for- 
bade the king’s subjects longer to obey him. These 
ecclesiastical thunders Were, at that time, truly for- 
midable ; and the more so, as theexecution oftliem 
wascommitted to Philip Augustus, kingof France, 
an ambitious and a politic prince. To him the 
pope gave the kingdom of England, as a perpetual 
inheritance, assuring him of a remission of all 
his sins , if he happened to succeed in conquering 
it. He granted all who embarked in this cause also 
the same indulgences as were usually given to such 
as went upon a crusade. Philip immediately em- 
braced the offer : not content with depriving John 
of his continental dominions, he devoured, in ima- 
gination , the kingdom of England also. By his 
preparations, it was evident hoVv desirous he was 
to succeed in this undertaking : the ships of which 
his fleet was to consist, came together to the mouth 
of the Seine , while the princes , his vassals , col- 
lected their forces to the shore from all parts of the 
country. His army was numerous , and the dis- 
contents of the English were equivalent to thou- 
sands more. Philip was ready, therefore, to set sail, 
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and John , on his part , made an expiring effort 
to receive him. All hated as he was , the natural 
enmity between the French and English, the name 
of a king, and some remaining share of power, 
put him at the head of an army of fifty thousand 
men , with which he advanced to Dover. 

Europe regarded such important preparations* 
with impatience, and the decisive blow was soon 
expected. The pope was too refined a politician 
for both, and took upon himself what he pretend- 
ed to have designed for Philip. This singular ne- 
gotiation was executed by Pandulpli, as the pope’s 
legate to France and England. He passed through 
France, where he beheld Philip’s great armament, 
and highly commended his zeal and diligence *, 
from thence he went over to Dover, under a pre- 
tence of negotiating with the barons in favour of 
the French king, and had a conference with John 
upon his arrival. He there represented the num- 
ber of the enemy, the hatred of many of his own 
subjects ; he intimated, that there was but one way 
to secure himself from impending danger, which 
was , to put himself under the pope’s protection, 
who , as a kind and merciful father , was still 
willing to receive him to his bosom. / 

John was too much intimidated by the apparent 
danger not to embrace every means of offered 
safety. He consented to the legate’s remonstrances, 
and took an oath to perform what the pope should 
impose. Having thus sworn to perform he knew 
not what, the artful Italian so well managed the 
barons, and intimidated the king, that he took the 
following extraordinary oath, before all the people, 
kneeling upon his knees , and putting his hands 
between those of the legate : 

« I , John , by the grace of God, king of England 
and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins , 
from my own free will, and the advice of my ba- 
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rons, give to the church of Rome , to pope Inno- 
cent and his successors, the kingdom of England, 
and all other prerogatives of my crown : I will 
hereafter hold them as the pope’s vassal. I will 
be faithful to God , to the church of Rome , and 
to the pope my master, and his successors legiti- 
mately elected. I promise to pay him a tribute 
of a thousand marks yearly, to wit, seven hundred 
for the kingdom of England , and three hundred 
for Ireland. » 

By this mean concession John secured his crown 
from a foreign invasion , but became effectually 
contemptible in the eyes of his people : still , 
however, he was not hated by his subjects; their 
hatred only was wanting to sink him into complete 
wretchedness. After being exposed to so many 
disgraceful humiliations , he now thought , at the 
expense of his honour , to spend the remaining 
years of his life in tranquillity; but, in proportion 
as he lost the esteem of the English, he lost their 
affections also. The former monarchs supported 
their power by a nice opposition of the clergy and . 
the barons : when they intended to humble the 
nobility , they granted new privileges to the 
church ; when they desired to lessen the power 
of the clergy, they gave greater force to the tem- 
porglmterests. John was ignorant of the manner of 
conducting this opposition : he had offended the 
clergy, and increased their power, withoutmaking 
them his friends ; he had it only left now to offend 
his barons, to render himself obnoxious to every 
order of people. His former pusillanimity soon gave 
this powerful body hopes of expecting a renewal 
of those powers of which they had been deprived 
in the preceding reign : they demanded, therefore, 
the re-establishment of their ancient privileges, 
and John believed himself authorized to refuse 
them. This created new dissensions; the king, 
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With a strange perverseness , in turn, demanded 
their assistance for the recovery of his lost domi- 
nions on the continent, and they refused to follow 
him. Their refusal was soon, followed bv more 
open acts of hostility : they formed a confederacy, 
and , at an appointed meeting, forced the king to 
grant all their demands, and sign that charter by 
which the English are said to hold their liberties 
at this day. 

The barons and the clergy by this seemed the 
only governors of the kingdom : the commonalty 
had no share in the legislature; they were passed 
away, with the lands on which they were born, 
by their haughty possessors ; they were reckoned 
only as the sheep, oxen, and other moveable pos- 
sessions, which were upon the estate : the guardian 
of an heir was to preserve the lands entire, and , 
to use the words of the Magna Charta , sine das- 
tructione ct vasto hominum vel rerum , without de- 
struction or waste of the men or the things upon it. 
The king , the barons , and the clergy, we're all , 
in reality, enemies to public liberty : their parties 
were so many factions in the nation, subversive 
of the rights of mankind. How they, in turn, help- 
ed to establish liberty , you shall see in my fu- 
ture correspondence. 

This charter was , in fact, giving the barons a 
definite judgment upon w hatsoever they thought 
proper to represent as a grievance : they were to 
prefer their complaints to the king , and he was, 
in forty days , to give them satisfaction , or they 
were legally empowered to command it. This was 
an infringement of the prerogative , which he 
complied with through fear, and , as soon as he 
was at liberty, he retracted all he had agreed to: 
he loudly complained of the force with which it 
had been exacted, and he demanded justice from 
the pope , his new master. 
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The pope , who had lately excommunicated the 
king , now excommunicated the barons $ the ba- 
rons exasperated , did exactly what the pope had 
formerly done upon a like occasion $ they offered 
the crown of England to France. Philip , ever 
ready to profit by these commotions, accepted their 
offer with joy ; but fearing the pope’s displeasure, 
if he assumed a title to what was now considered 
as a patrimony of the holy see , he prevailed upon 
the barons to elect his son Lewis. To this league 
of the barons with France, the city of London lent 
its assistance. We should be careful to observe 
every beginning of power among the commons of 
England, and this seems to be one of the most ob- 
vious instances. This noble city was the first that 
freed itself from feudal government, and ventured 
to follow the leaders of its own appointment : in 
short, it may, atthispcriod, belookedupon asalittle 
republic, fighting between the powers of aristo- 
cracy , represented in the barons , and of despo- 
tism assumed by the king. 

In the mean time the army of Lewis, which was 
called over to the assistance of the barons, commit- 
ted strange disorders *, while , on the other hand , 
the army of John , which , like the former , was 
mostly composed of foreigners, was still more in* 
solent and audacious. Never was England in a 
more deplorable condition ; she had two armies 
of hungry foreigners in her bowels , ravaging the 
country in a merciless manner , and threatening 
ruin , whichever proved victorious. John was , 
at length , deposed by his barons , and Lewis so- 
lemnly crowned at London. The new monarch 
then first thought of having the pope’s sanction to 
his claim. The pope debated in council the justice 
of a cause which scarcely deserved a moment’s 
hesitation ; while John led his harassed army from 
city to city, distrusting even his most faithful adhe- 
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rents. Pity then procured friends which prospe- 
rity could not procure •, and now the barons were 
struck with some remorse to see their native coun- 
try, by their procurement, thus laid desolate, and 
their ting a wanderer : but what added to their 
afflictions was , that their services were hitherto 
slightly repaid by the new-crowned monarch, and, 
from a knowledge of his disposition, they could 
hope for no increase of future favours.lt was even 
reported among them , that his intentions were 
to banish them for their disloyalty to their for- 
mer sovereign, though exerted in his own favour. 
Whatever their motives might be , forty barons 
addressed letters of submissive suit to king John ; 
the pope also held the justice of his claim in 
suspense ; a gleam of distant prosperity seemed to 
brighten his affairs : but, while the conjuncture 
seemed big with new events , the death of both 
the pope and of John decided the contest. This 
monarch died in the fifty-first year of his age, af- 
ter a reign of more than seventeen years , spent 
in wars without success, and exertions of power 
without increase of authority. 

LETTER XV. 

Had Lewis, who was crowned king, dissembled 
till possessed of uncontrolled power , he might 
have retained the crown ; but the barons wanted 
a monarch subservient to their*power, and Lewis 
refused a kingdom upon such conditions. 

They now, therefore, turned from the French 
intruder to the young monarch , from whom they 
expected greater condescension. 

Henry III, appointed successor to the crown by 
John his father, was but ten years of * r% 
age when made king, and the earl of^’ * 121 
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Pembroke was, by mutual consent* constituted lii 9 
guardian. The inconstancy of the English was 
now more than ever apparent : Lewis was, in some 
measure, forsaken by his new subjects, and after 
a defeat , obliged to relinquish all pretensions to 
die kingdom. What the barons , however , had 
hoped from the king’s tender age, did not answer 
their expectations. The earl of Pembroke , who 
governed his nonage , made a powerful interest 
with die clergy, and , by their means, served to 
balance the state* 

While Henry acted under the direction of others, 
die power of the barons seemed to have been kept 
under : he had the clergy for him, and consequent- 
ly the people, and these two were equivalent to 
all the nobility. But, as soon as Henry came to 
take the reins into his own hands, numberless 
insurrections and calamities were die result of 
his obstinacy , folly , and vice. Infinite were the 
struggles for power between the barons and the 
king. Henry’s luxury and profuseness continually 
rendered him a petitioner to the assemblies of 
barons for money ( for now the kings began to 
ask money instead of men), and they as constantly 
demanded a confirmadon ofthose privileges which 
had been granted them under the reign of his pre- 
decessor. 

In order to render himself independent of them, 
he found a thousand ridiculous pretences for rais- 
ing money without their assistance. He would 
invite himself to the houses of his subjects *, and 
always expected a present at the door ; he extorted 
from the Jews, wherever he found them, without 
any remorse ; he even scrupled not to defraud mi- 
nors of their lawful inheritances, to which he had 
been left protector : while the people had the mor- 
tification to see those sums lavished upon unde- 
serving favourites , foreigners without merit , 
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strumpets , flatterers , and all the vermin of a 
vitious court. 

But all his exactions were not sufficient to sup- 
ply his prodigality : hestill wanted money, he still 
was obliged to have recourse to his barons , and 
yet he still desired to be absolute. The barons, on 
the contrary who had long aimed at indepen- 
dence, and who detested his cowardice and luxury, 
refused his request. Though no monarch was 
more timid in danger, none was more presump- 
tuous in prosperity : he threatened them , for re- 
fusing, with his severe displeasure, and streng- 
thened himself by the assistance of the pope , in 
order to plunder the kingdom. 

While the English were complaining of the 
avarice of their king , and his profusion to foreign 
favourites , the pope’s legate, Otho, made his tri- 
umphal entry to rob them of what the king had not 
laid hands on. The interests of the clergy and of the 
pope were formerly one , but they now began to 
flow in divided channels. The riches , which some 
years before settled in their monasteries at home, 
were drained off to enrich a distant kingdom, al- 
ready too luxurious. The clergy, therefore, justly 
dreaded the arrival of an extraordinary legate , 
whose only aims were directed by avarice and ex- 
tortion. They expostulated , but in vain , to the 
king , against this unnecessary ambassador from 
the head of the church : the king hoped to reap 
some private advantage from his arrival, and he 
was but little conoemed for public grievances. In 
every demand the king made for himself, the le- 
gate would take care to make one for the pope al- 
so : he even proposed that the monks should sign 
their names to notes , where a blank was left for 
the sum specified. The exactions, thus daily com- 
mitted upon the churches, compelled the bishops 
to carry their complaints to the pope himself} but 
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the king still vindicated the legate’s conduct. At 
length, the prelates, quite tired with the repeated 
demands of the legate , who daily had some new 
pretext for getting money , resolved to meet and 
consider of some remedy to prevent his rapacity. 
They accordingly assembled, but had scarcely be- 
gun to complain to each other of the miseries they 
suffered , when the legate entered the assembly 
with a demand for more money : this they con- 
sidered as an accumulation of impudence and ex- 
tortion , and they gave him a blunt denial. The 
legate , being disappointed , for this time left the 
assembly, and went to pillage the Scotch clergy 
with better prospects of success. 

An accident happened about this time, which 
serves as a strong instance of the submission the 
people yielded to the power of Rome. Some busi- 
ness induced the legate to take Oxford in his way: 
he was received with all the grandeur and magni- 
ficence, which, from his character, hehad aright 
to expect. As the luxury in which these Italian 
dignitaries lived was great, several scholars of the 
university, while the legate’s dinner was prepar- 
ing, entered his kitchen , incited by motives of 
curiosity or hunger. While they here and there 
admired the opulence and luxury of all they saw, 
a poor Irish scholar ventured to beg relief from 
the cook : the cook, instead of giving him an alms, 
threw a ladle full of boiling water in his face*, an 
action which so provoked a -Welsh student who 
was present , that, having a bow in his hand , he 
shot the cook dead with an arrow. The legate , 
hearing the tumult, retired in a fright to the tower 
of the church , where he remained till evening. 
As soon as he thought he might retire with safety, 
he hastened to the king , and complained of this 
outrage : the king , with his usual meanness, flew 
into a violent passion , and offered to give imme*- 
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diate satisfaction, by putting the offenders to death. 
The legate , at first , seemed to insist upon ven- 
geance , but , at length , was appeased by a pro- 
per submission from the university ; all the scholars 
of that school, which had offended him, were or- 
dered to be stripped of their gowns, and to walk 
barefoot , with halters about their necks , to the 
legate’s house, and humbly crave pardon and ab- 
solution* It would be no easy matter to bring the 
students of Oxford to such a humiliation at pre- 
sent. 

In this manner the brutal and capricious tyrant 
went on leagued with the. pope against his own 
dominions. He had now neither barons nor clergy 
in his interest , and owed all his support to the 
authority of the papal and royal names. The pope 
continued to make reiterated demands upon the 
clergy , and the king would beg from his subjects 
at their own houses , as if he had been asking 
charity. At one. time he would get money, by 
pretending, to take the crusade •;! at another he 
would prevail , by going to reconquer his domi- 
nions in France : again he would extort aid , un- 
der pretext of portioning a relation 5 and he would 
frequently assure his parliament of barons , that 4 
though he; had hitherto behaved unworthily, 
yet , upon being supplied once more with proper 
assistance , he would reform , and give universal 
satisfaction. Thus he drew forth various sums , 
which , without shame , he bestowed upon flat- 
terers , panders to his pleasures , or an army of 
foreigners , which he kept to intimidate his native 
dominions* > ' . » • . . 

. At length , however , the parliament, fatigued 
with his unperforming promises , resolved to re- 
fuse his demands for the future : they therefore 
entered into an association , and the city of Lon- 
don was invited to accede. At the head of this 
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powerful combination was the earl of Leicester , 
the king’s brother-in-law , who had risen into 
power merely by his master’s profuseness. The 
ting , by a strange absurdity of thinking , as he 
became more feeble and unpopular , increased 
liis demands for fresh supplies. He was worsted 
in France , and obliged to purchase a shameful 
truce ; he was conquered by the Welsh , and be. 
came contemptible to Scotland; yet still he conti- 
nued to harass his own subjects with his usual 
extortion , as if he designed to create in them 
that awe with which he failed to impress his ene- 
mies. The barons , finding him incorrigible , af- 
ter an experience of near forty years , at length 
shook off their allegiance , and sent the king no- 
tice that they renounced the fealty they owed him, 
and now considered him only as the common ene- 
my of mankind. 

Both sides were now up in arms , and the coun- 
try again became the theatre of civil slaughter. 
The first advantages in this Contest were in favour 
of the king. He was a coward in danger, and 
showed himself a tyrant in victory . Flushed with 
the success with which his arms had been just 
crowned , he resolved to march directly to Lon- 
don. He made no doubt but the city , intimidated 
by his late advantages , would declare in his fa- 
vour ; and , had he formerly behaved with pater- 
nal indulgence , perhaps his present hopes would 
not have been groundless ; but a remembrance of 
his former ill usage repressed their loyalty. Instead 
of opening their gates to receive a conqueror, they 
sent forth an army to oppose his entryr Henry 
Sid hi. forces 'in a panic, and. returned to . 
meet the earl of Leicester , who advanced with 
his army near Lewes, in the county of Sussex. 

All hopes of reconciliation being now laid 
' aside, notinhg was thought of but the decision of 
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the sward; The earl , advancing with his army* 
drew up in order of battle near the king, who 

E repared , though with reluctance , to receive 
im. The battle was begun by prince Edward , 
the king’s son , who attacked the Londoners with 
great fury , and drove them off the field of battle ; 
on the other hand , the king’s body of forces were 
defeated , after a short resistance , by the earl of 
Leicester. His majesty , who commanded them in 
person , gave no instances of valour , but tamely 
suffered himself to be taken prisoner 5 which soon 
paved the way for the defeat of the whole army, 
and prince Edward’s surrendering at discretion , 
The king and the prince being thus prisoners, 
the barons took all advantages that the most re- 
fined policy could suggest. They knew how to 
operate upon the king’s pusillanimity, and obliged 
him to send letters to all the governors of the king- 
dom , to renounce their obedience , and surrender 
his castles to the conquerors. They who draw 
their sword against their king , says the proverb , 
should fling the scabbard away. The barons , 
with this in view, were resolved entirely to new- 
model the constitution , for they now knew that a 
composition with the royal captive was impossible^ 
and at this period we must fix the date of English 
liberty. The privileges of the king , the barons , 
and the clergy , were but different modes of va- 
rious usurpations ; the commonalty had little or 
no share in the legislature , and only looked tamely 
on , or were led to slaughter , without hopes of 
sharing the rewards of victory. 

The barons and clergy , however, now saw 
that the government could not readily be trans- 
ferred , without some greater power than they 
were at present possessed of. The dethroning a 
king , the resisting a pope, were actions that the 
could not defend upon the principles of the times : 
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they called in , therefore , an aid till now entire-' 
ly unknown in the world ; they called in the sanc- 
tion of the people. The authority of the barons , 
clergy , and the people of England , were set to op- 
pose the royal and papal authority. And here I 
cannot but admire the strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances which brought this first dawn of li- 
berty into being. To effect this , it was first neces- 
sary that England should be possessed of a 
contested foreign dominion ; that the king should 
have frequent necessities for money to preserve 
it 5 that this necessarily should produce a depen- 
dence upon the barons and clergy ; and that this 
dependence should give them, in return, a share 
of power : it was necessary , that the interests of 
the clergy should be separated from those of the 
crown , and should concur in the opposition : in 
short , it was necessary that the powers on both 
sides should be so exactly balanced , that so small 
a weight as that of the people , as it was then con- 
sidered , should be thrown in to turn the scale. 

A parliament was called , in which the king was 
obliged to give orders that four knights from each 
county should sit , in order to represent their re- 
spective shires, and deliberate for the general be- 
nefit of the people. This is the first rude outline 
of an English house of commons. The people had 
been gaining some consideration since the dimi- 
nution of the feudal laws, and the establishment 
of corporation charters, by which men were , in 
some measure , rescued from the power of their 
masters , and permitted to improve a spirit of free- 
dom in towns. As arts increased , the number of 
these little republics ( if I may so call them ) in- 
creased $ and we find them , at the present period , 
of consequence enough to be adopted into a part- 
nership of the legislation. But these privileges 
were granted by the barons merely to confirm 
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their own ; and , could they have now agreed 
among themselves, they might have continued in 
possession of all the authority of the kingdom, and 
the constitution might thus settle into a confirmed 
aristocracy : but they grew jealous of each other’s 
power ; theyd>egan to fear the earl of Leicester, 
who had abrogated kingly authority , and was in- 
tent only upon establishing despotism. This pro- 
duced new struggles , and these ended once more 
in the restoration of the king and his family : the 
earl of Leicester was defeated and slain upon the 
field of battle. Henry , who had been led about 
as a captive , and always exposed in the front of 
that army which had dethroned him , was once 
more set at liberty by his victorious son Edward ; 
and though , to the end of life , he persevered in 
his former follies , yet the people retained that 
share of liberty which they had acquired in the 
turbulent parts of his reign. A spirit of liberty 
had now diffused itself from the incorporated 
towns through the whole mass of people , and ever 
after blazed forth at convenient seasons : after- 
ward, whoever lost, they were sure to be gainers; 
and if in the contest they laid down their lives , 
and suffered all the hardships of war , yet they 
considered those calamities as trivial ,. if liberty 
were left improved and better secured to their 
posterity. \ i 

LETTER XVI. 


At the death of Henry III, Edward, his son 
and successor, was employed in the holy wars', in 
which , though he gained nothing to j n 
the cause for which he fought , he ac- ‘ I2 ? 2- 

quired the character of an excellent general , and 
an intrepid soldier. As he came to an undisputed 
throne , the opposite interests were proportionably 
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feeble : the barons were exhausted by mutual dis- 
sensions, the clergy hated thepope,andthepeople , 
as is evident from some insurrections at that time, 
were not much satisfied with the clergy. It was 
natural to suppose , that a politic and a conquer- 
ing prince would take this opportunity of giving 
the royal prerogative its former splendour and 
authority. However, he was satisfied with mode- 
rate power , and only laboured to be terrible to 

his enemies. 

• / 

- The Welsh had long enjoyed their own laws 
and customs. They were the only remains of the 
ancient Britons , and had still preserved their free- 
dom and their country uncontaminated by foreign 
invasions. Incapable, however, of resisting their 
enemies in the plain, their chief defence was in 
their inaccessible mountains, those natural bul- 
warks of their country. Whenever England was 
disturbed by factions at home , or its troops called 
off to wars abroad , the Welsh would continually 
pour in their irregular troops , and lay the open 
country waste. No situation can be worse , than 
that of several petty principalities bordering upon 
each other, under different commanders, andpur- 
suing different interests. Sensible of this, Edward 
led a powerful army against Lewellyn , king of the 
Welsh ; he had frequently before been chastised, 
and obliged tobeg peace, but was ever ready to seize 
an opportunity of making an advantageous war. 
Upon the approach of Edward , he took refuge 
among the inaccessible mountains of Snowden , 
and there maintained his post without danger. The 
king of England, not discouraged by the difficulty 
of the situation , was resolved to invest his army, 
by securing all the avenues by which he might 
escape. Posted as Lewellyn was , he might cer- 
tainly have harassed his enemies without ever him- 
self being destroyed, hadnot a trifling victory over 
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a body of his besiegers induced him to come down 
and face the enemy upon more equal terms. A 
small advantage gained was interpreted as the 
beginning of the completion of Merlin’s prophecy, 
in which he was to possess the whole kingdom 
without a rival. Flattered with such expectations, 
he descends into the plain , without considering 
the inequality of his forces. The Welsh and the 
English now , for the last time , drew up against 
each other. Lewellyn, after having performed all 
that courage and desperation could inspire, found 
himself, at last , fatally deceived : he was killed 
upon the field of battle , and his forces utterly 
routed. With him expired the distinction of his 
nation : it was soon after united to the kingdom 
of England, made a principality, and given to the 
eldest son to the crown. Foreign conquests might 
add to the glory , but the present added to the feli- 
city of the kingdom. The Welsh were now 
blended with their conquerors, and, in the revo- 
lution of a few ages , all national animosity wa9 
entirely forgotten. 

His native dominions being thus freed from 
every invader , the king soon had an opportunity 
to increase his power , by the dissension of his 
neighbours. The crown of Scotland, after the 
death of Alexander the Third , became destitute 
of an apparent heir. Robert Bruce and John Baliol 
divided all the suffrages of the kingdom. A civil 
war impended y and nothing but an umpire , ap- 
pointed by mutual consent, could determine the 
contest without blood. For this purpose , by a 
fatal mistake in the politics of the Scots , Edward 
was chosen, accepted the mediation with pleasure, 
came to Norham , and , from being chosen um- 
pire, claimed a superiority over the country whose 
crown had been submitted to his decision , and 
asserted his right to the government. To wear the 
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appearance of justice , however , after long deli- 
berations , in which great care was taken to in- 
culcate his right to the crown of Scotland , he 
fixed Baliol on the throne , less as king than as a 
vassal of England. 

The first step taken by Edward , after placing 
Baliol on the throne , was sufficient to convince 
the Scots of his intentions to stretch his superior 
prerogative to the utmost. A merchant of Gas- 
coigne presented a petition to him, implying that 
Alexander , late king of Scotland , was indebted 
to him a certain sum, still unpaid, notwithstand- 
ing all his solicitations to the new king for pay- 
ment. Edward eagerly embraced this opportunity 
of exercising his new right , and summoned the 
king of Scotland to appear at Westminster, to 
answer , in person , to the complaint which was 
brought against him by the merchant. Upon sub- 
jects equally trivial he sent six different sum- 
monses, at different times , in one year ; so that the 
Scots king soon perceived himself only possessed of 
the name without the authority. Willing, there- 
fore, to shake off so troublesome a master, Baliol 
revolted, and procured the pope’s absolution for 
the infraction of his former oaths of homage. Ed- 
ward now offered the crown to Bruce , who ac- 
cepted it with joy •, and thus a strong party of the 
Scots were added in strengthening the English 
king to subdue their native country. Edward , at 
the head of a numerous army , marched into the 
country : numberless were the victories gained 
on one side and the other, in which the conquer- 
ors acquired much honour , but each country 
lost the bravest of its subjects. But wars like these, 
though minutely related by every historian , are 
scarce worth treasuring in any memory , but that 
of a herald or antiquarian. The whole may be 
comprised in the following short description : one 
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barbarous nation meets* another in some plain 4 
generally by mutual appointment : little art , evo- 
lution , evasion , or subterfuge , was practised or 
known *, they rushed upon each other , and num? 
bers and tumult generally decided the victory. 
The revolutions of the government , and not the 
description of battles fought in these reigns 4 serve 
to adorn the page of history. At one season Scot- 
land was brought to the lowest degree of humilia- 
tion, and Edward had laid a plan , which proba- 
bly he ever had in view, of uniting it, as a conquest, 
to the crown of England. But his scheme proved 
abortive : the time of that kingdom’s deliverance 
was at hand : they found safety in despair , and , 
upon the king’s return to England, they once more 
sallied down from their mountains upon the Eng- 
lish army which he had left, and gained a com- 
plete victory. 

This was terrible news to Edward , who had 
already built upon that kingdom as his own. He 
was now implacably exasperated against the Scots, 
and resolved to take a signal vengeance : to this 
purpose , he summoned all the vassals of the 
crown, without distinction, to be ready at a time 
and place particularly appointed. His intention 
was to march into the heart of that kingdom , 
and destroy it , to use his own expression , from 
sea to sea. He soon saw himself at the head of 
the finest army England had ever produced : the 
Scots trembled at his approach , but death 
6 topped the course of his intended devastations. 

As soon as he perceived that his disorder was 
to be fatal , he sent for the prince his son , whom 
he had appointed to succeed him, and , taking him 
by the band, earnestly recommended, with his 
dying . breath , three things : he first enjoined 
him not to recal Gavaston , a flatterer , who he 
knew would poison his principles ; he next de- 
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sired, that his heart might be sent to the holy se- 
pulchre , and , thirdly , he recommended him to 
prosecute the War with the Scots , till he had en- 
tirely subdued them, desiring his bones might be 
carried about at the head of the army , the more 
effectually to strike terror into the enemy he had 
so often subdued. 

* England began to grow truly formidable under 
this reign : the opposition of the barons was but 
feeble and ill supported ; the monarch was , in 
6ome measure , absolute , though he was prudent 
enough never to exert his power. He is accused 
of severity , and it is probable he might have ex- 
erted justice with too heavy a hand ; yet it should 
be particularly remarked , that he was the first 
who began to dispense indiscriminate justice. Be- 
fore him , the people who rose in insurrections 
were punished in the most severe manner , by the 
sword or the gibbet ; while the nobility , who 
were almost always refractory , were treated with 
a degree of lenity which encouraged future dis- 
obedience : a small fine , which , in fact , only 
fell upon their poor dependants, generally wiped 
off their offences. Edward punished both with 
equal severity. 

However , let us here remark the alterations in 
the spirit of the times. The English , now incor- 
porated with their fierce Norman conquerors , 
were no longer the tame consenting people they 
formerly appeared , and always were prepared 
to reason with that authority which they couldnot 
resist. With this spirit of opposition a spirit of 
cruelty also seemed to enter : regardless of their 
own lives , the people did not seem very solici- 
tous about the lives of others. The penal laws 
now began to assume more rigour : in the times 
of William the Conqueror, it was a law, that no 
man should be punished with death : but that 
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law was at present quite laid aside , and several 
crimes were rendered capital. 

But what gave the reign of Edward a true value 
with posterity, was the degree of power the people 
began to assume during this period. The clergy 
and the barons he considered , in some measure , 
'as rivals, and, to weaken their force, he gave au- 
thority to the commons : a law was enacted , by 
which no tax could be levied without their consent. 
His intentions were to render himself absolute by 
their assistance ; and, it is but too probable , he 
might have become so , had he lived to put his 
designs in execution : but he died at the time he 
was beginning to throw off parliamentary restrict 
tions , and left the people a share of authority, 
which had been given them for very different pur* 
poses than the promotion of liberty. The most 
healing medicines are often extracted from poi- 
sons. In short, whatever Edward’s character was 
as a man , as a king he was of infinite service to 
his country. . 


LETTER XVII. 


It was long an opinion of the English, and 
grounded on observations made from the days of 
king Arthur, that between two valiant and able 
princes in this nation , there always intervened a 
king of less sense and courage, moins sutfisant de 
sens et de prouesse . That there was something in 
the remark, you have hitherto seen in several sue* 
cessions. 

. Nq monarch could come to a crown with more 
advantageous omens than Edward H ; v n o 
an army prepared lor victory, a people * . 

united, and an undisputed succession. But he 
soon gave reasons to fear his future conduct, by 
the coinineneeniei^t of his reign. Regardless of his 
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father’s dying admonitions, he discontinued the 
war with Scotland, and recalled Gavaston, his 
favourite, from exile, 

Gavaston was a foreigner by birth, adorned with 
every accomplishment of person and mind that 
could create affection , but destitute of those qua- 
lities of heart and understanding that serve to pro- 
cure esteem. He was beautiful, witty, brave, butj 
at the same time, vitious, effeminate and debauch- 
ed : he had assisted in all Edward’s youthful 
extravagancies and pleasures ^ had been , to use a 
Latin expression, his arbiter elegantiarum ; and 
thus had secured this young voluptuous monarch’s 

affections. • • . . s 

. A prudent king may have private friends , but 
should never retain a public favourite : royal fa- 
vour should shine with indiscriminate lustre, and 
the monarch should ever guard against raising 
those he most loves to the highest preferments. In 
being thus biassed by his affections, he will pro- 
bably be induced to reward talents unequal to the 
burden of affairs , or impatient of the fatigues of 
application. Such was the case of Edward, with 
regard to his new favourite : he loaded him with 
favours, at a time when he was giving up his title 
to the sovereignty of Scotland , which had been so 
hardly earned by his predecessor. 

1 The barons , at this time, were not so entirely 
humbled , but that they relented a conduct so in- 
jurious to the interests of the kingdom as well, as 
their own. Gavaston’s pride, his being a foreigner, 
his insolence , soon raised a strong party against 
him : an army was formed to oppose his adminis- 
tration \ Gav&stbn was taken and beheaded without 
even the formality; of; a trial. Thus you perceive a 
spirit of cruelty beginning to enter the nation. The 
death of Gavastoh was , probably , supported by 
precedents found in the former reign. The succes- 
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sors oft Edward the first copied' after him in his 
faults alone. The vices of conquering monarchs 
and great kings are ever most dangerous , because 
they most generally produce imitation. 

From this time the scaffolds were drenched with* 
English blood v each party, as it happened to prove 
victorious, brought their prisoners , as traitors , to 
the block or the gibbet : never was so much blood 1 
spilt in a juridical manner in England , as in thi& 
hideous reign. The Scots, during these storms, 
endeavoured to fortify their government : they 
conquered the English in more than one battle. 
Robert Bruce , being made king, became powerful 
from the divisions of the English, who pretended 
to be his masters. : 9 

Edward , in the mean time , seemed only intent 
on prosecuting his pleasures , or becoming formi- 
dable to his own subjects; The mutual hatred be- 
tween him and the barons seethed daily to increase ;■ 
or ^in other words , as he still became more despi- 
cable in the eyes of the people, the barons, lately 
depressed, grew into power ; His smpineness gave 
them an opportunity of executing all their designs, 
so that at last he suffered himself to be taken a pri- 
soner*, but he was soon after released , upon a pro- 
mise of future amendment! A certain number of 
the barons were admitted into his council , and he 
gave his Word to perform nothing Without their 
consent and approbation : but he was only born 
for misfortunes. This monarch , of an easy nature, 
amd‘ who , probably , if born in a private station , 
, wtmid have* been considered as a worthy man , 
could not live without a favourite. Into the place 
which Gavaston held in his affections, Hugh Spen- 
cer, a youth of great address and many accomplish- 
ments, succeeded. This young gentleman, nowise 
intimidated by the misfortunes of Gavaston, in 
similar circumstances pursued hisconduct in every 
1* 10 
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particular : he even went beyond him in pride,: 
avarice, and prodigality. A universal discontent 
soon became visible ; all the vices of the king were 
imputed to young Spencer alone, and liis own were 
enough to sink him into ruin. The barons, there* - 
fore, once more combined to destroy his favourite* 
who was, in reality, without a protector ; they 
therefore banished him and his father out of the 
kingdom, with threats if ever he attempted to 
return. This indignity to the king seemed to rouse 
himfromhis former lethargy ; the queen also, abold 
haughty woman, endeavoured to stimulate him to 
revenge. She had received an affront on a pilgri- 
mage to Canterbury, by being denied admittance, 
by the governor, into Leeds castle, on the way. v 
She therefore persuaded her weak consort, that 
the present conjuncture was very favourable for 
freeing himself from the power of the barons , 
and that punishing the governor of Leeds castle 
would intimidate them so far as to prevent any 
future opposition. Her advice was embraced with 
avidity : the king raised an army without opposi- 
tion; he besieged the castle : the governor < was 
taken , and the queen now had an opportunity of 
satiating her revenge , by having him beheaded. 

Success only seemed to push this weak prince 
on to new violence : he besieged the castles ; of 
several other barons , and became master of them 
with equal ease. To complete his contempt for all 
former compacts , he recalled his young favourite, 
Spencer, once more from banishment. We may 
easily, upon this occasion, perceive how much the 
barons were declined from that degree of power 
they possessed two or three reigns before. The 
monarch who, at present, oppressed them, was vo- 
luptuous , ignorant , and a coward , in the general 
opinion of the people ; yet , feeble as he was * the 
batons were scarce able to resist him : the power 
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of tlie people was now grown truly formidable , 
and Edward had address enough to procure a 
part of them to second his pretentions. The king 
now, therefore, in the meridian of power, prose- 
cuted the most rigorous measures : the queen, cruel 
by nature, and Spencer, his favourite, actuated by 
revenge , stimulated him to numberless acts of 
severity. Among others who perished in the oppo- 
sition, was Thomas, earl of Lancaster.This noble- 
man had always been signalized for his valour 
among the confederate lords , and was a peculiar 
opposer of the growing power of the family of the 
Spencers. He was taken fighting at the head of 
a body of forces , which he had, in vain , endea- 
voured to rally. He had no great hopes to expect 
any favour from judges who were, his enemies 
from personal motives : he was condemned to be 
quartered as a traitor \ but, from a regard to his 
station , the Jung changed his punishment to be- 
heading. In this manner nine other lords were 
executed at York, as a terror to the kingdom ; but 
these terrors could not secure a monarch who was 
in himself contemptible. Whatever might have 
been the earl of Lancaster’s real character, his 
death left it uncertain , whether he acted with 
views to get himself created king, or was only the 
champion of public liberty. However that be, the 
people in general had his memory in great vene- 
ration, and considered him as a martyr. We may 
by this see what side in this quarrel was espoused 
by the clergy : immediately after the earl’s death, 
miracles were said to be w rought at his tomb, and 
every pretended miracle of this kind was produc- 
tive of a thousand enemies to the king. 

The favourite Spencer and his father still gave 
an unbounded scope to their revenge : not con- 
tent with putting to death the heads of the oppo- 
site parly , with depriving others of their estates. 
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and with condemning great numbers to perpetual 
banishment, they were resolved to level their rage 
against Roger Mortimer, now actually in their cus- 
tody, aud confined within the Tower .There were 
few circumstances that could apparently screen 
him from their resentment : he had been openly 
in arms, and active in the opposition ; he had no 
character to render his punishment unpopular, 
and none that lie knew to intercede for him with 
the king ; yet he found his punishment remitted, 
to his astonishment , notwithstanding all the soli- 
citations of his enemies to the contrary. The 
queen was fallen in love witli this youth , and used 
all her interest to procure his pardon ; an intimacy 
had actually commenced between them; and this 
protection, with which lie was publicly honoured 
by her , drew down the resentment of the two fa- 
vourites. In this opposition' of interests , Edward 
seemed entirely passive ; he wished to oblige both 
parties, and one day gave orders to screen young 
Mortimer from pursuit s, and thd next ,; to secure 
him wherever he could be detected : the feeble 
king knew not how to refuse any request , when 
he loved those who made the demands < • 

A dissension thus between two parties , who 
shared the affections of the king, must soon ter- 
• minate in the dismission of either. To get the 
queen removed , the Spencers contrived to per- 
suade her to go upon a certain negotiation to the 
court of her brother , the king of France. With 
this proposal , though from her enemies, the queen 
readily complied ; she foresaw it would give her 
an uncontrolled liberty of enjoying the company 
of her gallant, and might give her power of being 
revenged upon his oppressors. Philip the lair, 
who was at this time upon the throne of France , 
pursued the politics of every wise king ! he en- 
couraged the queen, his sister, to oppose Edward, 
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her husband *, and thus , by dividing his enemies , 
he hoped to weaken them. Thus heartened , she 
loudly inveighed against the favourites of die king, 
levied troops in France to oppose their power , 
and with this army landed in England, where 
her expectations were answered, in being joined 
by a powerful body of malecontents. Mortimer , 
her lover, was with her, at the head of these troops, 
at the same time that the favourite Spencer was the 
heart of the opposite party. 

Edward was little able to withstandliis enemies : 
all his endeavours to raise troops proved ineffec- 
tual r none would venture to expose themselves in 
the king’s defence : for they saw that an ignomi- 
nious death must be the consequence of a defeat , 
and ingratitude of victory. The queen took Spen- 
cer , the father , at Bristol. This gentleman , four- 
score and ten years old , had passed a youth of 
tranquillity and reputation ; he had been esteemed 
and loved by all the kingdom , but his fond com- 
pliance with his son’s ambition involved his old 
age in the turbulence of faction : he was imme- 
diately hanged up in his armour , without even the 
formality of a trial. His unhappy son did not 
long survive him : he was taken , with a few more, 
attending the king, their master, into an obscure 
convent in Wales. Revenge, and not justice f • 
prompted all the punishments of this reign. The 
queen had not patience to stay till the meeting of 
a parliament to destroy her enemy ; she ordered 
him to be produced before the insulting populace, 
enjoyed herself the pleasure of seeing him led Uy 
the place of execution , where he was hanged on 
a gibbet fifty feet high. Several other lords shared 
his fate , all deserving pity indeed , had they not 
formerly justified this inhumanity by setting a* 
cruel example. 

The unhappy king , now abandoned , saw hi my 
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self in the power of his enemies , without a single 
friend to stand between him and universal re- 
proach : he was conducted to the capital i amid the 
insults and reproaches of his sulyects^ confined 
in die Tower , judged by the parliament*. and 
solemnly deposed. He was assigned a pension for 
his support ; his son , a youth of fourteen , was 
crowned king , and the queen appointed regent 
during his minority. 

The deposed monarch but a short time survived 
his misfortunes : he was sent from pri son to prison , 
a wretched outcast, and the sport of his merce- 
nary keepers. In these journeys they made him 
suffer all the indignities that cruel or ingenious 
villany could devise ; among others , it is said , 
they shaved him for sport in the open fields , using 
water from the neighbouring ditch, The genius 
of the people must surely have suffered a gradual 
deterioration or they would never have permitted 
the venerable head of majesty, a monarch , whose 
greatest fault was the violence of his friendships , 
to be used with so much indignity. What firm- 
ness soever the deposed prince had hitherto shown 
in his misfortunes , it left him upon this occasion ; 
he looked upon his merciless insulters with an air 
of fallen majesty , and shed a torrent of tears : the 
cruelty of his death alone was wanting to termi-r 
nate a life ofcomplete misery. The last place of his 
imprisonment was Berkeley-castle : here he was 
kept totally : destitute of all the . comforts , and 
almost all the necessaries of life. But these miseries 
were not long to continue : the two keepers * 
entering his apartment one night as he lay in 
bed, to stifle; his cries , covered his face with a 
pillow , and then , with a cruelty not to be paral-^ 
leled , thrust a horn-pipe up his body , through 
which they ran a red-hot iron , and burnt his 
bowels : his horrid shrieks, however , were he&rd 
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at a distance front the castle, and, though all pos- 
sible care was taken to conceal it , his murder was 
soon after discovered by one of the accomplices. 
Misfortunes like liis. must ever, create pity, and his 
punishment, so disproportionate to his guilt ., in 
some measure soften the severity of reproach. . 


LETTER XVIII. 

, , * » i 

We now begin to have some faint idea of the 
origin of our present happy constitution; and, as 
I am going to lead to a reign which gave new 
strength to the people, permit me to entertain you 
a moment with the spirit of thinking in the nation, 
at the juncture i am speaking of. By . n r , 
tUe continual admission of foreigners, ' J ‘ 

in several of the preceding reigns, the number of 
the commons was surprisingly increased; and the 
introduction of some new manufactures, the mak- 
ing of woollen cloths and glass, for instance, still 
decreased the retinue of the nobles, and threw 
greater numbers of the inhabitants into chartered 
towns. The barons, however, still continued to 
reside at their castles in the country, gave laws to 
the peasants around them, and exercised a des- 
potic authority over all their dependants. The 
clergy had > for some time , been at variance with 
the pope, and this dissension contributed to strip 
the mask of sanctity from both : the division of the 
church was a most certain means of rendering it 
contemptible, since all its strength lay only in the 
influence it had over the minds of its votaries. 
But there was another principle, which had been 
for some time operating, and which, in. time, 
promised to be a certain means of diminishing the 
power of the barons and the clergy; I. mean a 
diminution of personal service in war. In former 
times, every vassal was to appear, at the command 
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of his lord, with horse-attendants, and all the 
apparatus necessary for a campaign. If the nobility 
or yassals of the crown refused to march, the king 
was unable to compel them. In this manner, a 
combination of the nobility had it ever in their 
power to give laws to the crown, because they 
were not only the deliberating power , but the 
acting power also i but, from the increase of the 
people , from the more extensive use of money 
instead of barter , and from the number of inde- 
pendent foreigners, ready to accept pay ; from 
these causes, I say, the kings began to levy armies 
without the assistance of the nobility. Monarchs 
now only wanted money to be at the head of 
armies as numerous and powerful as they thought 
proper : wherever money was , there lay pow^r ; 
and the people, by traffic and industry, beginning 
to grow rich, they were necessarily admitted into 
some share in the legislature. Thus we see the 
nobility, the clergy, and the people, different from 
what they were two or three reigns before this • 
and the strength of the king did not suffer a less 
mutation. Former monarchs might be considered 
only as the first and most powerful barons of the 
land ; a baron was in miniature *what the king 
was in the great. The monarch had scarce any 
real power but what he derived from his own 
crown-lands and vassals : when he was resolved 
to exert his strength , he could only command his . 
own tenants , and those who held immediately 
under him : the barons were summoned, indeed; 
but, if they were displeased, they might refuse 
their assistance , and all their dependants were 
obliged to imitate their example; these acknow- 
ledged subjection, not to the king, but their own 
master ; and nothing but a civil war with the 
refractory nobleman could bring him to justice. 
But the face of the old constitution was now be- 
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ginning to he changed : ewery order in the slate 
began to have a mhtnal dependence on each other ; 
the power of the king to extend to the highest and 
the lowest of his subjects ; and opposite interests 
to concur for the benefit of all. 

This change of government seemed to influence 
the manners of the nation ; a spirit of gallantry 
prevailed, which, probably , took its first rise in 
those eastern ^countries , which had long been 
famous for every luxurious refinement. Historians 
represent the kingdom as immersed in debauchery 
and licentiousness ; that ladies, laying aside their 
modesty, seemed to glory in the loss of their virtue. 
Nothing, say they, was more common than to see 
-them riding in troops to the tournaments, dressed 
like cavaliers , with swords by their sides r their 
horses adorned with rich trappings , dnd behaving 
with more than masculine effrontery^ Whatever 
monks may observe upon this subject , this awk- 
wardly gallant behaviour, in some measure , ex- 
pressed a degree of growing elegance in the times, 
and showed that the people were emerging from 
primitive barbarity. 

* iv Under Edward III, the constitution of our par- 
liaments J and the whole frame of our govern- 
ment, beeax^e reduced into a better form. A 


spirit of liberty breathes in all his laws; yet no 
king knew how to make himself more absolute. 
As the father lost his crown and his life in the 
ririost miserable manned,' by suffering himself to 
be governed by his ministers, and protecting thein 
from the resentments of the people $ so the son 
very early ekerted his own authority, and freed 
himself from the guardianship, or rather subjec- 
tion, Of his mother, the queen, an dher paramour, 
who had long oppressed the nation , and disho- 
noured'him by. their scandalous conduct.: Morti- 
mer was dragged from the queen’s apartment , in 
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the most ignominious manner, while she implored 
all the while that they would spare the gentle 
Mortimer* But the young king was deaf to her 
entreaties ; the pity which she once refused her 
unhappy husband, was now denied her : the par- 
liament condemned Mortimer to die , without 
being permitted to plead, as he had served Spencer 
some time before. .He fell by. the hands of the 
hangman ; and Isabella was confined to the castle 
of Risings, with a pension of three thousand pounds 
a year. Her confinement was severe , though she 
survived her disgrace twenty-five years, and, aban- 
doned to universal contempt , wept in soKtude 
rather her misfortunes than her vices* 

• Edward HI well knew , that a conquering mo- 
narch was fittest to please a Warlike people* The 
Scots had long triumphed with .impunity \ he 
therefore began his reign by reducing them to the 
most distressful circumstances and once more 
brought them to acknowledge his sovereignty over 
their crown. But he was soon drawn off from these 
conquests to objects of greater victories : anew 
scene began to be opened in France; and Europe., 
hr- suspense, began to doubt whether Edward's 
claims to that kingdom were secured to him by 
right of inheritance, or by the rights of conquest. 
France, at that time, was by no means so extensive 
as at present : it then comprehended neither Dau- 
phi ne, nor Provence, nor Franche-Comte. It w'as 
rendered still more feeble from the nature of its 
government : several powerful neighbours , who 
pretended to .be vassals of that crown , * rather 
served to weaken than strengthen the monarch. 

The people ofthat kingdom were unhappy, from 
.tlieir mutual divisions; and the king^ at that time, 
was still more so. The three sons of Philip the 
Fair , in full parliament , accused their wives of 
i adultery; they were each condemned, and ordered 
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to be imprisoned for life. Lewis Hutin, the eldest 
son, caused his wife to be strangled : her lovers 
died by a new kind of punishment ; they were 
flayed alive, i > Ux\^. , 

. After the death of Lewis Hutin, king of France, 
a question arose about the validity of the Salic law; 
a law made in the early period of the French mo- 
narchy, importing that no woman should rule. As 
this is a subject of some importance in the English 
history, it is necessary to expatiate here a little. 

- They had hitherto never inquired , in France, 
whether a female could succeed in the kingdom. 
Laws are only made to regulate what may happen 
by what has happened already, and, as an instance 
of this kind had never occurred, there were no laws 
to direct them. Precedents , in lesser instances, 
were the only guides in such a circumstance ; but 
these precedents had varied with the occasion. 
The parliament of France had often adjudged the 
succession to women; as Artois was formerly given 
to a female, in prejudice of the male heir : the suc- 
cession of Champagne had been , on some occa- 
sions , given to the daughters , and on others , they 
were held, unqualified to succeed. -We thus see 
that right changed with power; and justice, m 
such a case, was either unknown or disregarded. 

. Lewis Hujtin left an only daughter, and two, 
brothers : the elder, Philip the Tall , assumed the 
crown , in prejudice of Hutin s daughter , and at- 
tempted to cover his usurpation by the Saljc lawv 
The younger brother, Charles the Fairs, jealous of 
hisielder brother’s fortune , opposed his preten- 
sions, and asserted tjie daughter’s right to succeed* 
This cause was carried before the French parlia- 
ment, and decided in favour of Philip., This mo- 
narch enjoyed the crown but a short time 
dying, left only daughters to succeed him. Charles 
jhe Faijy however, was now of a different sentH 
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merit from what he had been formerly; he: now 
maintained the law for the exclusion of females , 
because it made in his favour. He: seized the 
crown without opposition , and enjoyed it foe 
some time , but dying, left' his wife with child. 
As there was now no apparent heir, the next heir 
to the crown was to he regent; and two persons 
asserted their claim, upon this occasion : Edward 

ki® ckd™ » as being y by his mother 
Isabella , who Was daughter of Philip the Fair , 
and sister to the three last kings of France , right- 
ful heir to the crown. Philip of Valois on the 
other hand , had seized upon it ,.<as. being the 
next heir by the male succession. The claims o£ 
Philip were preferred? he was constituted regent 
of France , and , the queen being* unfortunately' 
brought to bed of a daughter, he was unanimously 
elected king. He was crowned by his subjects: 
With universal satisfaction, had the appellation of 
Philip the Fortunate given him? and to this he 
added those which might merit good fortune * 
virtue and justice'* Among other instances of his 
felicity j he might reckon that of the homage paid 
him by Edward, his rival, which he came t© offer 
at Amiens : however, this homage was soon fol- 
lowed by a war, and Edward disputed thatcrown, 
>f which he bad just before declared himself the 

' * * - • .} 

, » # . i ^ w 

r A- brewer at Ghent was one of those who gave 
tttegreate'st assistance to Edward in this war y and , 
determined him to assume the title of king of 
France. The^ citizen’s name was. James d’Arte- 
▼felle, groven too powerful for* subject , and one 
of 1 thoise, according to Machiavely whom kings 
ought to flatter ©r destroy . Thus assisted, , Edwardi 
made a powerM invasion. Upon landing , he was 

rhallengedby Philip: to taytheirfortnne^iipon; equal 

tennis, in some appointed plain, Edward, accepted 
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the challenge , for in every action this prince af- 
fected the hero ; but, some obstacles intervening, 
the war was prosecuted in the usual manner, by 
taking every advantage where it happened to offer. 

In these battles there is little material for in- 
struction, nor can they afford any thing more en- 
tertaining , than the history of a marauding party 
in one of our modern gazettes. It is sufficient to 
observe , that several skirmishes only drew on the 
great and decisive victory of Cressy which every 
honest Englishman boasts of to this hour. In this 
memorable battle , Philip was at the head of a 
hundred thousand men , and Edward only of 
thirty thousand. The Black Prince , his son, as 
yet but a youth of fifteen, commanded the first line 
of the English army } the second was conducted 
by the earls of Northampton and Arundel ; and 
the body of reserve was headed by the king in 
person, tie and the prince of Wales had thatmorn- 
ing received the sacrament with great devotion, 
and his behaviour denoted the calm intrepidity 
of a man resolved on conquest or death. The army 
being thus arranged , the king rode from rank to 
rank , with a cheerful countenance ; bade his sol- 
diers remember the honour of their country , 
while his eloquence animated the whole army to 
a degree of enthusiastic expectation. To oppose 
the English, Philip had drawn up his formidable 
army in three divisions also : the first command- 
ed by John of Luxemburgh , die blind king of 
Bohemia ; the second was led by the count of 
Alencon ; and Philip , in person , commanded 
the body of reserve. This was the first battle that 
the Black Prince had seen , but he now appeared 
foremost in the very shock , and continued for 
some time to turn the fortune of the day ; but his 
courage would have been soon oppressed by num- 
bers , had not the earl of Northampton come to 
[. 1 1 
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his relief. The very thickest of the battle was now 
gathered round him, and the valour of a boy fill- 
ed even veterans with astonishment ; but their 
surprise at his courage could not but give way to 
their fears for his person : apprehensive that some 
misfortune might happen to him in the end , they 
sent the king word to hasten to the prince’s relief, 
Edward , who had all this time viewed the en- 
gagement from a windmill , with great delibera- 
tion asked if his son was dead ; and being answers 
ed that he still lived , and was giving astonishing 
instances of valour, Then tell my generals , cried 
the king , that he shall have no assistance from me : 
the honour of this day shall be his , and he shall 
be indebted to his own merit alone for Victory . 
Upon this occasion thirty thousand of the French 
were killed on the field of battle , and the day 
- n o//? after they experienced another defeat, 
* ' ’This victory is partly ascribed to four 
pieces of artillery , which the English first made 
use of here , and the use of which had been but 
lately discovered. Edward , after two victories 
gained in two days , took Calais , of which the 
English remained in possession two hundred and 
ten years. 

This war, which was at once carried on in three 
different countries in France, thinned the inhabit 
tants of the invaded country , and drained that of 
the invaders. But a destruction still more terri- 
ble than that of war , contributed, at this time, to 
desolate the wretched inhabitants of Europe. A 
pestilence more terrible than any mentioned in 
former history, which had already almost dis- 
peopled Asia and Africa , came to settle upon the 
western world , with increased malignity. The 
fourth part of the people were cut off by it : in 
London it raged with such violence , that in one 
year’s space there were buried , in Charterhouse 
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cliurch-yard, above fifty thousand persons. It was 
in the midst of this terrible scourge of nature, that 
the ambition of Edward and Philip were contend- 
ing for new conquests , and adding to the cala- 
mities of mankind. These ravages, however, were 
silently repaired by commerce and industry*, those 
arts , which were then despised by princes , were 
laying the seeds of future opulence and increased 
population t These arts were travelling, gradually, 
from Italy , and had begun to find harbour m 
England : these refinements and the pleasures of 
sense every day began to improve , but intellect 
tual refinement was yet unknown *, sensual en- 
joyments must ever be carried to some height , 
before mankind can find leisure to taste entertain- 
ments of a more delicate nature. 

During the English victories on the continent, 
the Scots , ever willing to embrace a favourable 
opportunity of rapine or revenge , invaded Eng- 
land with a numerous army. This unexpected 
invasion, at such a juncture, alarmed the Eng- 
lish , but, however, was not capable of disheart- 
ening them. Lionel , Edward’s son , who was left 
guardian of England during his father’s absence , 
was yet but a boy , incapable of commanding an 
army ; but the victories on the continent even 
seemed to inspire women with ardour. Philippa, 
Edward’s queen , took upon her to repulse the 
enemy in person : to that end, heading the troops 
drawn together from all parts , with wonderful 
expedition she marched directly against the Scots, 
and offered them battle. The Scotch king was no 
less impatient to engage *, he imagined a victory 
would be easy against undisciplined troops , ana 
headed by a woman : but he was miserably deceiv- 
ed ; he had not only the mortification to lose the 
day , but to be made a prisoner by the hands of 
the English. 
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These conquests abroad were, however, nowise 
favourable to the cause of liberty at home. As the 
' king became victorious , he necessarily increased 
in independence. The barons , clergy , and 
people , balanced each other’s power ; the royal 
power alone was growing beyond its bounds. Yet 
Edward was too sensible a monarch to give open 
disgust; he was only laying a foundation of despo- 
tism for his successor to build upon*, and had he been 
of equal capacity with his father , he might have 
seized upon public liberty with impunity. But I 
have transgressed the bounds of a letter , without 
coming to the conclusion of this prince’s reign : I 
» must therefore refer you to my next. 

** 

: . LETTER XIX. 

/ . • » 

We have already seen how unjustly the people 
distributed titles to kings, before they have deserved 
them : we have seen the second Edward called the 
father of his country, in the beginning of his reign, 
and yet fall, in the end, a miserable sacrifice to its 
resentment : we have seen Philip of Valois, sur- 
ftamed the Fortunate, upon coming to the croWn, 
suffering the most signal defeats, some time after. 

John succeeded Philip in the throne of France , 
but had his pretensions contested by Edward the 
Black Prince , who commanded the army of his 
father. This young prince’s gallantry , bravery , 
and modesty , bad won the affections of his soldiers, 
and he almost became invincible at their head. 
John , in the mean time , was at the head of a di- 
vided and factious nobility; the government of 
France being under this John , was exactly as that 
of England had been under a prince of the same 
name some reigns before. They had their parlia- 
ments of barons, despotic over their own heredi- 
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tary possessions ; and they obliged John of France 
to sign a charter, very much resembling the Magna 
Charta , which had been signed by the English 
monarch. The warlike resources of France and 
England were , therefore , at this time very ux*- 
equal. John was at the head of a nobility which 
acknowledged no subordination among each other; 
they led their dependant slaves to the fight , and 
obeyed superior command only as it suited their 
inclination : their king might more justly be said 
to command a number of small armies under dis- 
tinct leaders, than one vast machine operating with 
uniformity and united force. The French barons 
paid their own soldiers , punished their transgres- 
sions , and rewarded their fidelity. But very dif- 
ferent were the forces of England : the main body 
of the English army was composed of the people, 
indiscriminately levied , paid by the king , and 
regarding him as the source of preferment or dis- 
grace. Instead of personal attendance , the nobi- 
lity contributed supplies in money ; and there was 
only such a number of nobles in the army , as might 
•keep the spirit of honour alive , without diminish- 
ing military subordination. 

With an army thus composed , the Black Prince 
advanced to Poitiers, and ravaged a country that 
once belonged to his ancestors. King John , at the 
♦ head of sixty thousand men , came up to give him 
battle. The English army was in such a situation, 
that he might readily have starved it into any terms 
he thought proper ; but he was impatient of such 
a delay. Both generals committed unpardonable 
faults ; the one in being led thus into a defile , the 
other in not taking a proper advantage of the si- 
tuation. But at this age, we must not expect Caesars 
or Hannibals to conduct armies ; ignorant gene- 
rals were opposed by generals still more ignorant. 
The battle of Poitiers , which soon followed, very 
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much resembled that of Cressy : the superior dis- 
cipline of the English army came off victorious; 
the flower of the French were cut off , and the 
king , being wounded in the face , was taken pri- 
soner. A particular worth noting is , that he sur- 
rendered himself to one of his own subjects , whom 
he had formerly banished , and who now fought 
for his enemies. Of four sons the king of France 
had with him, the three eldest quickly fled , and 
by their cowardice, contributed to the defeatof the 
army : hi s fourth and youngest son , as yet bu t thi rteen 
years old, still foughtby his father , stuck near him 
m all the vicissitudes of the field, and atlength was 
taken prisoner by his side. This is a remarkable 
instance of the education princes then gave their 
children. 

This victory was , in a great measure , owing to 
the valour of the Black Prince ; but his modesty , 
after conquest , was still more remarkable. In the 
most humble manner he remonstrated with his 
royal captive, who was complaining of his misfor- 
tunes , that still he had the comfort left to reflect, 
that though he lost the victory , yet his courage 
deserved it , and that a submissive deference to 
his person should never be wanting to make him 
forget his captivity. In april following the prince 
arrived in England , bringing his prisoner with 
hitn , entering into London in a remarkable man- 
ner : the prince , upon the left , rode a little black 
horse , while the royal prisoner was mounted on 
a 6tately white charger , remarkable for its furni- 
ture and beauty. 

Two kings , prisoners in the same court, at the 
same time , were considered as glorious conquests; 
but all that England gained by them was only 
glory. Whatever was acquired in France with all 
the splendours of triumph, was successively; and, in 
a manner, silently lost, w ithout even themortifica- 
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tion of a defeat. The treaties that were made with 
the captive kings, as maybe easily imagined, were 
highly to the advantage of the conquerors ; but 
those treaties were no longer observed, than while 
the English had it in their power to enforce obe- 
dience. It is true, John held to his engagements as 
far as was in his power; but by being a prisoner, he 
lost his authority , and his misfortunes rendered 
him contemptible. Upon his return from capti- 
vity , he not only found himself without finances, 
but at theheadoftm exhausted state, soldiers with- 
out discipline, and peasants without law. One of 
the chiefs of the banditti , upon this occasion , as- 
sumed the title of the Friend of God, and the Ene- 
my of Mankind . A citizen of Sens , called John 
of Gouge , also got himself, by means of robberies , 
to be acknowledged king, ana caused as many cala- 
mities by his devastations , as the real king had 
caused by his misfortunes. Such was the state of 
France upon the' arrival of John from England ; 
yet such was the absurdity of this monarch , that 
he immediately prepared for a crusade into the 
Holy Land , before he was scarce replaced on his 
throne. Had his exhausted subjects been able to 
furnish him out for his chimerical project, it is 
probable he would have gone through with it ; but 
their miseries were such , as to be even incapable 
of paying his ransom ; upon which he again re- 
turned to England, where he died in less than a 
vear . It is said his passion for the countess of Sa- 
lisbury Was the real cause of this journey : and, in- * 
deed , his age , he being near sixty, when men too 
often indulge this preposterous passion , and the 
gallantry of the times , seem to countenance this 
opinion. 

If England , during these shining revolutions, 
gained any real advantage, it was only that of hav- 
ing a spirit of elegance and honour now diffused 
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through every rank of people. The meanest sol- 
dier now began to follow his leader from love, and 
not compulsion; he was brave from sentiment 
alone , and had the honour of his country beating 
at his heart, even though in the humblest station. 
This was at the time when chivalry was at the 
highest ; and all the successes of England , at this 
period , were owing to a concurrence of circum- 
stances not much regarded by historians : A /o- 
mantic nation was led on by a romantic king . 

The spirit of chivalry, in some measure, served 
to soften the ferocity of the age; it was a mixture 
of love , generosity, and war. You have already 
seen that the sons of princes and the nobility , 
instead of being bred to arts, or polished by the 
sciences , were brought into the field at an early 
age, and instructed in no other artsbut those of arms. 

This instruction consisted in little more than 
merely how to sit on horseback; to wield the lance, 
to run at the ring, to flourish at a tournament, to 
fall at the feet of a mistress , and attain such ac- 
complishments as inured their bodies to bear the 
fatigues of a campaign. The rules of tactics, of en- 
campments , of stratagems , of fortifications , were 
but little minded by any. 

Charles the Wise, of France, soon therefore, by 
a finely-conducted policy, regained whatever was 
lost by John, his predecessor. Edward the Black k 
Prince , emaciated by a lingering consumption , 
died at the palace of Westminster, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. England began to wear a 
faceoi discontent : the public treasure was lavished 
without any advantage to the kingdom ; the sub- 
jects laboured under numberless grievances ; in 
short, the kingdom seemed now to feel , that a 
nation might be at once very victorious and very 
unhappy. But to complete their miseries, Edward, 
their king, was now no longer what be was in the 
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earlier part of his reign : he wassunk into unmanly 
indolence , and gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of loose desire , in the arms of a favourite concu- 
bine , called Alice Pierce. His parliament made 
frequent remonstrances against this base oblivion 
of himself. The parliaments, at this time, were 
not, as formerly, factions ready to oppress public 
liberty , but assemblies of wise and good men , 
sedulous for the common welfare , and of wisdom 
equal to the rectitude of their intentions : they 
frequently remonstrated against the king’s and his 
ministers’ conduct : they, at one time, had in- 
iluence sufficient to get his concubine removed*, 
but he soon took her back , for the passions of age 
are incurable. In her company he forgot all the 
burdens, duties, and fatigues of state, and left the 
kingdom to be plundered by a rapacious ministry. 
He did not live to feel the consequences of his bad 
conduct : he died at Sheen, in Surry, deserted by 
all, even by those whohad formerly grown rich by 
his bounty. Richard II, son of the Black Prince, 
Was appointed his successor , and came to govern 
a discontented people , a rapacious ministry, and 
an impoverished state. These were the calamities 
consequent upon the errors of the preceding reign. 
Edward III escaped them , but they fell heavily 
upon Richard, his successor. 


LETTER XX. 

The faults of conquerors as I have already ob- 
served, generally fall upon their successors. Ri- 
chard II came to the throne of his 
grandfather, when yet but eleven, 
and found the people discontented and poor. The 
gentry were, in fact, luxurious ; a spirit of pro- 
fusion had entered with the spirit of gallantry ; 
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this necessarily produced indolence and rapacity 
among the higher orders of the kingdom, and their 
wants must necessarily produce an oppression of 
the rest* 

The regents, however, appointed during the 
king’s minority, seemed nowise solicitous to ap- 
pease these murmurings. The duke of Lancaster y 
Better known by the name of John of Gaunt , in 
die very beginning, disgusted the people, by rob- 
bing two knights of a prisoner , which they had 
taken in war : and, at the same time, several ex- 
peditions against the French and Scots happened 
to be carried on without success. But a new en- 
gagement entered into by the crown, of assisting 
Portugal, atatime when the government was insult- 
ed by nearer enemies, raised the people’s indigna- 
tion. To support this unnecessary alliance, a 
subsidy was to be levied by a poll-tax , payable by 
all above the age of fifteen : this, at last, raised the 
people’s resentment into an insurrection. 

Notwithstanding the numbers who by war, by 
a residence in towns, and by other means, had 
become free, yet there were still multitudes in the 
country, who had lands in villanage, that , as yet, 
were only slaves to the lords from whom they held. 
These men had seen the charms of liberty, from 
its effects upon others ; and they panted for free* 
dom themselves. The luxury and opulence which 
they saw others enjoy, but for which they toiled, 
became an incentive to them to struggle for liberty 
also. Several of these had become opulent enough 
to purchase their freedom : but, by an unjust act of 
parliament, these purchases were declared of no 
validity. This the peasants considered as an infrac- 
tion of the laws of humanity \ and such indeed it 
actually was. A parliament of lords and rich 
commoners, in this instance , seemed to have no 
regard for the rights of men whom they considered 
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as slaves, as If some orders of mankind were held 
even too vile to find justice. The minds of the 
people were, therefore, thus prepared for sedition, 
and the manner of collecting the poll-tax pro- 
voked them to open revolt. 

We have, in preceding reigns, perceived popu- 
lar insurrections only in the towns; we now find the 
spirit of seditious liberty spreading into the coun- 
try. Citizens at first began to perceive their own 
strength, and next the same manner of thinking is 
embraced by the peasant, whom the severity of the 
laws had annexed to the soil . W e now begin to find 
a knowledge of the rights of humanity diffused 
even to the verylowest of the people, and exerting 
itself in rude and terrible efforts for freedom. 

The present insurrection began in Essex, where 
a report was industriously spread , implying that 
the peasants were doomed to death ; that their 
houses would be burned, and their farms plun- 
dered. The country people, alarmed at this in- 
telligence, rose in their own defence, and , their 
numbers continually increasing, they advanced 
near London, to the number of a hundred thou- 
sand, with banners displayed. At the head of this 
undisciplined concourse was one Walter, by trade 
a tiler. He was one of those hardy spirits so fre- 
quently found among the common English, ready 
to face any danger and support every calamity. In 
exacting the poll-tax, he had refused to pay for his 
daughter , alleging that she was under the age 
mentioned in the act of parliament. The brutal 
collector insisted upon her being a full-grown wo- 
man, and, s in order to ascertain his assertions, 
proceeded to acts of indecency : this provoked the 
father to such a degree, that he struck him dead at 
one blow with his hammer. Wat Tiler was there^ 
fore considered as a champion in the cause, and 
appointed spokesman to the people. It is easy to 
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imagine the disorders committed by such a tumul- 
tuous assembly; they burned and pillaged wherever 
they came, and revenged their former miseries 
upon their masters, the gentry, to whom they no 
longer acknowledged subjection. After having 
entered the Tower, and murdered such as they 
regarded as enemies, they divided themselves in 
bodies, and took up their quarters in different 
parts of the environs of the city. At length, Ri- 
chard, riding toward Smithfield, invited them to 
a conference, in order to know and remove their 
grievances. Wat Tiler just entered Smitlifield , 
when the king’s knight delivered the royal mes- 
sage, without alighting, not imagining he should 
stand upon ceremony : but this haughty dema- 
gogue, whose pride began to rise with his exal- 
tation, was so offended at this want of respect, that 
he was going to kill him, if the king, who was 
himself advancing, had not ordered him to dis- 
mount. In Wat Tiler’s conference with the king, 
being both on horseback, he made several propo- 
sals, which , though censured by historians as ex- 
travagant, in reality breathe nothing but common 
justice. He desired that all slaves should be set 
free , and that all commonages should be open to 
ihe poor as well as the rich. While he made these 
demands, he now and then lifted up his sword in 
a menacing manner ; which insolence so raised 
the indignation of William Walworth, mayor of 
London, who attended the king, that, without 
considering to what danger he exposed his master, 
he stunned Tiler with a blow of his mace , and Sir 
John Philpot, riding up, thrust his sword through 
his ibody. His followers, seeing their leader on 
the ground, encouraged each other to revenge his 
death, and their bows werenow bent forexecution, 
when Richard, though not quite sixteen years of 
age, instead of flying, rode up to the rebels, with 
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admirable constancy and presence of mind, crying 
out with a resolute voice, , What fifty lieges , willy ou 
then hill your king ? Be not concerned for the loss 
of your leader ; X myself will now be your gene- 
ral: follow me into the field , and you shall have 
whatever you desire . 

The rebels immediately desisted ; they followed 
the king, as if mechanically ; and the next day 
received' a charter of freedom, and a general 
pardon. But these were only extorted grants*, 
they were soon retracted ;* the ringleaders of the 
rebellion were - tried , convicted of treason, and 
executed without mercy. The insurrection of the 
barons againlst their king, historians talk of with 
no great degree Of animosity ; ,the insurrection of 
the plebeians against the barons, in the present 
case, is branded with all the virulence of reproach. 
The punishment of the insurgent barons is gene- 
rally styled crUefty *, the punishment of men who 
fought for native freedom ^ is called justice : but 
we must-be » contented with such mi srepresen tac- 
tions <?f facts y till philosopher^ can be found to 
writehistory. ■[ •>--! ; : v v/ tli 

. now see the first wrong step in Richard’s 
rojiduci- He grahtfedth^ rebels achRrter, by which 
hei gave the sanction 1 Of .justice to their claim : 
but' Boon rCyokcdl^his charter* twhich Was appa- 
rently denying' >thM justice they demanded. By 
thefee means h£ dissipated*; indefcd , f the combine- 
tiour for that time; l>ut their hatred j remained* 
and propagated by the severity of punishment. 

pwByfthisrUeans Richard had effectually alienated 


^idylf^niunedtu make *the parliament hi^jeUomies. 

his seventeenth ymv^jhobegan 
disfiovwvhis inelin^ousiy* which 
had ibi-thesM «b.e^ri fresMfhined by the, authority of 
ht* go# tirntes oHfr had been bred up- amidst fiat- 
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terers, who never ventured to control his will; 
he had seen the liberties taken by Edward III over 
his subjects, and he fancied he might imitate him 
in them. But Richard was not the conqueror of 
France and Scotland ; lie was hated by the poor, 
and envied by three guardians of great power, 
who secretly desired his crown : every error , 
therefore, in the conduct of a king so situated^ 
must be attended with dangerous and violent 
effects. His indolence in repressing the invasion 
of the Scots, and the machinations of France* 
were sufficient to give disgust to his conduct. 
All his faults were exaggerated, and his beha- 
viour, even when right, publicly reproved. 
Unaccustomed to control , he laid a scheme of 
becoming absolute, and governing without his 
parliament’s assistance or advice.' Willing , how- 
ever, to colour his arbitrary proceedings with the 
appearance of justice, he asked the opinion of 
the judges : their opinions have? been too often 
found to be influenced by interest ; they gave it 
as their opinion , that the king was above law. In 
this perhaps, they might have been directed < by 
ancient laws ; but custom had introduced new 
modes of thinking , and they did not ; pay a just 
deference to her power. *This sentence the lords 
opposed by declarations ; * ahd offering various 
reasons, were quickly at the h&ad ! of. forty thousand 
men to second their arguments; but, what had 
still greater weight, they threatened to choose a 
new king, which so operated upon the king’s na- 
tural pusillanimity, that he consented to change 
his fa vourjite ministers , who had advised him to 
extend' tW royaF prerogative ; he renewed' his 
U5oronati0n-oatk , and > the' same formalities Were 
*u»ed>asit'ihe> ! rj9mmcn€emeiLt of anew reign. 
i > We have seen numberless of these insurrection^ 
“Without anyiapfiareut consequence ; the king ciiv 
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cumscribed inone reign, and permitted to range at 
liberty in another : the only secret, at that time, 
for a king to become despotic, was to be ever in 
the field; a warlike prince might command the 
nobility, as they were obliged to follow him in his 
campaigns ; and he might < 


conqueror. Richard, however, was no way war- 
like; but* being bred up in the luxury and pride 
of a court, still expected deference and obedience, 
which could , at that time , be obtained only by 
merit in war. 

Having, by the removal of his favourites , ren- 
dered himself still more feeble than before , he 
now ran into profusion, and endeavoured to forget 
liis real weakness in extravagance and luxury. 
Such expenses necessarily created new demands 
upon the people , and they were bold enough to 
refuse : this necessarily produced new insurrec- 
tions , and reiterated punishments on the part 
of the king. Punishment and arbitrary proceed- 
ings generally produce but a temporary and fatal 
security.. Richard , however , insensible of this , 
imagined that now was the time to render himself 
despotic, and had even influence sufficient to pre- 
vail upon a parliament, called in the year 1897, to 
justify his pretensions. By this merciless session 
several of the nobility lost their lives; the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was banished , the earl of 
Arundel put to death, and the earl of Warwick 
sentenced to quit the kingdom. 

Every thing seemed to contribute to support 
the king in the acquisition of his new-created 
power. The most forward to oppose his designs 
had suffered death or banishment; and they who 
still remained were bribed to acquiesce, by pen- 
sions, grants, and places. The great officers of the 
down, the governors of the towns and counties, 


from that fondness which 
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were all devoted to his interest : yet all this was 
but a deceitful security, this was a power founded 
upon interest or terror alone, and not upon affec- 
tion ; the people hated him , and the generality 
of the nobles only obeyed him through constraint. 

In this manner did this giddy monarch suffer 
himself to be deluded by vain hopes, and every 
day gave some new instance of straining the royal 
prerogative beyond what it could bear $ but soon 
an opportunity offered to induce the people to 
refuse a blind obedience to his unjust commands, 
and to convince him of his former errors. A 
charge happening to be exhibited by the duke of 
Hereford against the duke of Norfolk, for having 
spoken seditious words against his majesty, in a 
private conversation ; for want of sufficient proof 
to support the accusation, it was decreed by the 
lords in parliament , that the dispute should be 
decided by single combat, according to the laws of 
chivalry, still in fashion. The time and the place 
were appointed for determining this affair , 
and the combatants met accordingly. It may not 
l>e amiss to describe the ceremonies upon that 
occasion. ’ 

. Hereford , the challenger , first appeared , on a 
white; courser , gaily caparisoned , armed at ! all i 
points, with his drawn sword in his hand. When 
he approached the lists, the marshal demanded 
who he was. To which lie answered, ft, I am 
Henry of Lancaster, duke* of Hereford , come 
.hither, according • to my duty^ against Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, a false traitor to God, 
the king, the realm, and me. » Then , taking the 
oath that his quarrel was just and true , he desired 
to enter thelists; which being granted, he sheathed 
his sword , pulled down his beaver , crossed him- 
self on' the* forehead , seized his* lance , passed the 
barrier, alighted and sat down in a chair of green 
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velvet, placed at one end of the lists. He had 
scarce taken his seat when the king came into 
the field, with great pomp, attended by the peers, 
the count of St. Pol, who came from France on 
purpose to see this famous trial, and ten thousand 
men at arms to prevent tumults and disturbance. 
His majesty being seated in his chair of state, the 
king at arms proclaimed, that none but such as 
were appointed to marshal the field , shouldpre- 
sume to touch the lists, upon pain of death. Then 
another herald proclaimed aloud , « Behold here 
Henry of Lancaster , duke of Hereford , who has 
entered the lists, to perform his devoir against 
Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, on pain of 
being counted false and recreant. » The duke of 
Norfolk immediately appeared in arms, mounted 
upon a barbed horse , with a coat of arms of 
crimson velvet, embroidered with lions of silver 
and mulberry trees ; and , having taken his oath 
before the constable and marshal, entered the 
field, exclaiming aloud, « God defend the right! » 
Alighting from his horse, he placed himself in a 
chair of crimson velvet, opposite to his antagonist, 
at the other end of the lists; then the marshal, 
having measured their lances, delivered one to the 
challenger, and sent a knight with the other to the 
duke of Norfolk, and proclamation was made that 
they should prepare for the combat. They imr 
mediately mounted their horses, then closed their 
beavers, fixed their lances on the rests, and, the 
trumpets sounding a charge, the duke of Hereford 
began his career with great violence : but before 
he could join his antagonist, the king threw down 
his warder, and the heralds interposed. Richard 
ordered their lances to be taken away, and banished 
the duke of Hereford for ten years, and the duke 
of Norfolk for life. Nothing could be a stronger 

proof' of that unaccountable error which ever 
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attended the king’s designs, than this behaviour-; 
the one was condemned to exile without being 
charged with any offence, and the other without 
being convicted of any crime. The whole king- 
dom was displeased at the disappointment ; and 
this determination, in these ferocious times, even 
seemed to argue cowardice in the king. The duke 
of Norfolk was overwhelmed with grief and de- 
spondence at the judgment awarded against him : 
he retired to Venice, where, in a Kttfe time, he 
"died of sorrow and chagrin. Hereford, on the 
contrary, bore bis fate with great resignation, and 
behaved with such respectful submission, when 
he went to take his leave , that the king remitted 
four years of his exile. From this he withdrew to 
Paris, where' he met with a favourable reception 
from the French king, and, in all probability, 
would have married the only daughter of the duke 
of Berry, had not the match been interrupted by 
the interposition of Richard, who sent the earl of 
Salisbury, as his ambassador , to represent Here- 
ford as a person who had been guilty of treason- 
able practices, and to assure the French court, 
that he would never be permitted to return to his 
own country. The princes of the blood, alarmed 
at this declaration, broke off the match abruptly; 
and when Hereford expostulated with them on the 
subject, made him acquainted with their reasons 
for retracting the assent they had already given to 
his proposal. Such complicated injuries could not 
fail to aggravate the resentment of the duke against 
Richard, Which he had hitherto concealed ; and 
these, probably, first turned his thoughts upon 
acquiring the crown of England; No man could 
be better qualified for a project of this nature than 
the duke of Hereford : he was cool , cautious, dis-' 
eerning, and resolute : he had distinguished him- 
self by his courage, both at home and abroad he. 
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was the idol of the soldiery, and the favourite of 
the people : he was immensely rich, and, by blood 
or alliance , connected with all the noblemen in 
England. The greatest part of the kingdom not 
only murmured, but loudly exclaimed against the 
sentence ofbanislixnent which had been denounc- 
ed against him, and ardently wished for an oppor- 
tunity of doing him justice. 

It was not long before they were gratified in 
this particular. His father, the duke of Lancaster, 
dying in february, the banished duke of Hereford 
ought to have succeeded to his titles and estate, by 
virtue of his hereditary right , as well as of the 
letters patent which lie bad obtained , even after 
his sentence , at Coventry •, but Richard, notwith- 
standing his former grants, allured by the greatness 
of the prize, by a sentence no less unjust than 
avaricious, seized the deceased duke’s effects and 
estate , and decreed that the son’s banishment 
should be perpetual. The laws and liberties of 
the people were now in a most deplorable state : 
there was scarce a man in the kingdom able , 
though all were willing, to oppose the arbitrary 
power usurped by the king. Finding himself 
above all restraint, he gave himself up to a soft 
and effeminate life , regardless of the good of the 
public. His ministers, not to be behind their 
monarch, gave little attention to business, but 
saw, without any concern, the English nation fall 
into the utmost contempt. In this situation , the 

E eople naturally turned tlieir eyesli upon the 
anished duke , as the only person from whom 
they could expect redress. : he was stimulated by 
private injuries, and had alliance and interest to 
give weight to his measures. The malecon tents 
only waited for the absence of the king , to put 
these measures into execution. 

For this an occasion soon offered. The earl of 
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March, presumptive heir of the crown, having 
been appointed the king’s lieutenant in Ireland , 
was slain in a skirmish , by- the native Irish ; and 
Richard was so incensed at this, that, with a 
numerous army, he went over to revenge his 
death in person. The duke of Lancaster, (for 
this was the title which the duke of Hereford 
assumed after his father’s death) being informed 
erf Richard’s departure from England, with three 
small vessels, landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, 
at first only pretending that his sole aim was to 
obtain justice. The earl of Northumberland, who 
had long been a malecontent , and Henry Percy, 
his son, surnamed Hotspur , immediately joined 
him with some troops : after this junction, the 
concourse of people coming to list under his 
banner was so great, that, in a few days, his army 
was threescore thousand strong : so eager were 
the nobles and people to put themselves under die 
protection of a prince who allured them with the 
prospect of freedom* * 

While these things were transacting in England, 
Richard was in Ireland in perfect security : the 
contrary winds, which continued to blow above 
three weeks, hindered his receiving any news of 
the rebellion in his native dominions •, but when 
he heard of itj he immediately imprisoned the 
duke of Lancaster’s brothers, whom he had taken 
over with him , . and resolved to go immediately 
into England, to fight the enemy : yet, ever waver- 
ing in his resolutions, he was persuaded to stay 
some time longer, till he could prepare ships 
to transport all his forces at once. This delay 
completed his ruin : his friends in England had 
assembled an army of forty thousand men , who , 
upon finding the king did not return to head them 
at the time appointed, dispersed. Richard, how- 
ever, landed in England, and soon perceived his 
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rmhappy situation : he saw himself* in the midst 
of an enraged people , none of whom he could 
rely on; forsaken by those who, in the sunshine 
of power , contributed to fan his follies. Thus , 
not knowing whom to trust, or where to turn f 
he saw no other hopes of safety, but to throw 
himself on the generosity of his enemy; he, there- 
fore, sent him word, that he was ready to submit 
to whatever terms he thought proper to prescribe , 
and that he earnestly desired a conference* For 
this purpose the duke of Lancaster appointed a 
castle within about ten miles of Chester , where 
he came, next day, with Kis whole army. Richard, 
who the day before had been brought hither alone , 
descrying his rival’s approach from the walls , 
^vent down to receive him ; while the duke, after 
some ceremony, entered the castle in complete 
armour, only his head was bare in compliment to 
the fallen king. The king , approaching , received 
him with the salutation of , Cousin of Lancaster , 
you are welcome j at which the duke , bowing 
three times to the ground , replied in these terms : 
My lord the king , I am come sooner than y ou 
appointed , because jour people say , you have 
jor one-and-twenty years governed with rigour and 
indiscretion , so that they are very ill satisfied with 
your conduct ; hut , if it pleases God I will help 
you to govern thorn better for the time to come . 
To this declaration , the king made no other an- 
swer, but, Fair cousin , since it pleases you , it 
pleases us likewise . 

The king was soon taught to feel his wretched 
situation : he was led triumphantly, through 
every town, amidst an infinite concourse of people, 
who cursed him , and extolled the duke. Long 
live the good duke of Lancaster , our deliverer l 
was the general cry; but for the king , to use the 
emphatic words of the poet, None cried , God 
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bfoss him ! After these repeated indignities , lie 
was confined a close prisoner in the Tower , there, 
if possible , to undergo still a greater variety of 
studied insolence and flagrant contempt. Un- 
happy Richard, thus humbled, began to lose his 
spirits with his power ; nor was there any great 
share of policy requi red to induce him to resign 
his crown. Upon this resignation the duke of 
Lancaster founded his strongest claim : but , willing 
to fortify his pretensions with every appearance 
of justice , the parliament was soon induced to 
confirm his claims. The king was solemnly de- 
posed , and the duke of Lancaster elected in his 
stead , by the title of Henry IV. Thus began the 
contest between the houses of York and Lancaster, 

which , for several years after , de- 
* luged the kingdom with blood : 
yet which contributed , in the , end r to give 
strength and consistency to the constitution. 
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Numerous formalities are often used by princes 
only to cover impotence or imposture. Henry 
the Fourth , knowing the injustice of his title to 
the crown, was at last determined to , give his 
coronation all possible solemnity. A peculiar oil 
was used upon this occasion } lie affected great 
devotion; and every action showed with how 
much humility he could be a usurper. 

Notwithstanding,' the validity of his title , what- 
ever pains he took to secure it , was controverted 
by some, and a conspiracy was soon formed to 
replace Richard on the throne. This was pro- 
jected by several noblemen, and the particulars 
of the scheme were committed to writing, each - 
being provided, with a copy, signed by his confe- 
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derates. Among other conspirators, the duke of 
Aumerle was one $ and he had been one of a con- 
sultation , when it was resolved , that the king 
should be assassinated at Oxford, at a tournament ; 
but when that opportunity offered, he was missing 
among the number. It happened , at that time , 
he was visiting his father, the duke of York , and, 
sitting at dinner j let fall a paper from his bosom , 
which his father took up and examined. The 
duke , finding the contents to be a conjuration 
against the king’s life, flew with the utmost expe- 
dition to Windsor , to inform his majesty of the 
plot : the son , guessing his father’s intention , 
went by a shorter way, and obtained his pardon 
before his father’s arrival, who , soon after coming, 
produced the paper with the conspirators’ names. 
Henry, alarmed at this intelligence , used the most 
vigorous efforts to dispel the rising storm. 

The conspirators had , by this time , dressed up 
one of Richard’s servants , named Maudlin , in 
royal robes , giving out , that he was the deposed 
king , who , having escaped from prison , was come 
to implore the assistance of his subjects. Pity is a 
passion for which the English have ever been re- 
markable ; majesty in distress was sufficient' to 
excite all Jtheir loyalty and compassion , and they 
flocked in great numbers round the conspiring 
leaders. Their army soon became considerable * 
and encamped near Cirencester while the leftdefs 
took up their head-quarters in that city : but- they 
were so careless, or unexperienced in war, that 
they neglected to place proper guards at the gates 
and the avenues of the »piaee* This the mayor 
soon observed, and* assembling four hundred men 
in the night, Jie secured the f dates, $]o as to exclude 
the troops tWalfc eftdimped Without the Walls, 
and then attacbed^the'chieft^wifliJl/^TSiO duke of 
Surry ande^dhfff Sufebtfry ytW* p^thfe' principal 
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conspirators , were taken , after an obstinate de- 
fence, and beheaded on the spot , by the mayor’s 
order*, while the duke of Exeter, and earl' of 
Gloucester , two more of the party, escaped over 
the tops of the houses into the camp, Wilha view 
to storm the town at the head of their forces : but 
they found the tents and baggage abandoned by 
the soldiers , who, hearing the noise ate d tumult 
within, had concluded that a part bf the king's 
army had privately entered , and , from this per- 
suasion , fled with the utmost precipitation. The 
two lords , perceiving it out of their power to exe- 
cute their design, parted, the better to mfcke their 
escape } but they had the misfortune to be taken , 
and shortly after lost their heads upon the scaffold* 
If we compare the times, which ! now attempt 
to give you an idea of, with those of king John, t>f 
those of 6ome reigns before him, we shall find a 
greatchange , with respfecttotheinsurgentbaCons. 
In the former period they made frequent insurrec- 
tions , wefe often taken in open rebellion ,• but as 
frequently pardoned ; in the period now in view, 
lh£y Wore seldom taken without suffering the ut- 
most rigour pf the law. Thisf plainly shows how 
much the power of the barons was sunk r iii the 
course of a couple of Centuries.. fThis revolution 
of power is, notwithstanding, natural anttohvious : 
as the people began to share the government With 
thd udbles , the, king was filed upon as a third 
person , to secure the balance ; and bbtli Were 
contented to make him great , from a jealousy of 
each odier. Noblemen .were therefore now exe- 
cuted, not as petty monarchy, but as offending Sub- 
jects , 5 and; none bflt ; kings We«o fconsid^red 5 as 
exetnB^fi^m t penaIdawfej.f) j : f ( . K fj 'tri 
InalkprQbabfiibtyl tbredH^cqesseftthis^orpi^e 
basteki^drlRiQhArd’s epdi Qufttdf those- assassins, 

that e : found in .every eburt , ready JLo< pommi* 

' 1 h't- \ , t ‘ * .* •>: • 
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the most horrid crimes for reward , came down to 
the place of this unfortunate monarch’s confine- 
ment, and, with eight other followers, rushed into 
his apartment. The king , concluding their design 
was to take away his life , resolved to sell itas dearly 
as he could : he wrested a poll-axe from one of 
the murderers , and soon laid four of the number 
dead at his feet ; but he was at length overpowered , 
and struck dead by the blow of a battle-axe. Thus 
died the unfortunate Richard , in the thirty-third 
year of his age , while compassion for his suffer- 
ings and death made more converts to his family 
and cause , than ever his most meritorious actions 
during his life had gained him. 

The death of Richard was very seasonable to 
his successor. The king of France had actually 
raised a vast armament, in order to replace the de- 
posed monarch ; and so much was Henry terrified 
at his intentions , that he ordered the bishop of 
Arundel to arm even the ecclesiastics of his pro- 
vince. The preparations of France might have con- 
tributed to hasten the fall of Richard ; his death 
was no sooner known at the French court, than all 
thoughts of .the invasion were laid aside; a truce 
for eight-and-twenty yea rs was conclude d between 
the two crowns , and it was agreed that queen Isa- 
bel, whohad been married to Richard, but whose 
marriage had never been consummated, should 
return to France , her native country. 

A kingdom , like England, at that time divided 
in itself, and surrounded by enemies on every side, 
could not expect a peace of any continuance : ac* 
cordingly the Seotsbegan to gi ve new disturbances; 
and when the armies of England were marched 
northward, in order to oppose their invasions, the 
Welsh rose to vindicate their ancient liberties. 
Owen Glendour , a name among the people of 
that country respected even to this day , led them. 
1 . i3 
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on, and gained several victories*, but hissuccesses 
were only calculated to procure a temporary 
triumph , and no lasting advantage. Whatever 
honour the English lost on the side of Wales , they 
gained on that of Scotland. The histories of those 
times are filled with the petty victories and defeats 
on either side *,but , as they neither served to alter 
nor transfer power , they scarce deserve a place 
in the chronicles of a kingdom. 

WhileHenry was employed in those unavailing 
campaigns , a more dangerous storm threatened 
him from his own subjects. He claimed the pri-? 
soners that were taken from the Scots, by the earl 
of Northumberland , for himself; while the earl, 
flushed with victory, and consideringhimself as the 
supporting column of Henry’s throne, resentedhis 
demand. A scheme was laid , in which the Scots 
v andW elsh were to combine their forces, and assist 
Northumberland in elevating Mortimer , as the 
true heir, to the English throne. As soon, there** 
fore , as the confederates were prepared , the Per- 
cys of Northumberland suddenly appeared in arms 
in the North ; but, the earl himself falling ill, his 
brother and son marched with his troops to join 
the W elsh , who were advanced as far as Shrop^ 
shire. Upon the junction of these two armies , 
they published a manifesto , which complained of 
many real grievances , and aggravated others. 
Henry , who had received no intelligence of their 
designs , was extremely surprised at the news of 
this rebellion ; but , fortunately , having an army 
in readiness , he marched toward Shrewsbury to 
meet the rebels, who were there encamped. Upon 
coming up to them, proposals for a mediation were 
offered, and such favourable terms promised, fliat 
it* was thought it would end in a reconciliation ; 
but distrust on both sides soon broke off the treaty , 
and the battle soon began. In this Henry ob* 
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tained a complete victory ; and Hotspur, the earl 
of Northumberland’s son, so renowned for former 
successes, was slain. Mean time the earl of North- 
umberland , being recovered , was advancing 
with a body of troops to reinforce the army of 
the malecontents , and take upon him the com- 
mand ; but , hearing by the way of his son’s and 
brother’s misfortune, he dismissed his troops, not 
daring to keep the field with so few forces before 
a victorious army. The king , to terminate this 
troublesome affair as soon as possible , promised 
the earl an absolute pardon , in case he obeyed 
without delay , menacing him with utter ruin , 
should be refuse the proffered favour. The earl , 
finding himself without resource , chose rather to 
throw himself upon the king’s mqrcy, than lead 
a precarious and indigent life in exile ; he there- 
fore repaired to York, and threw himself at the 
king’s feet, who punctually performed his pro- 
mise. Probably , he thought the criminal was 
already sufficiently punished in the death of his 
son and brother. . . 

The extinction of one rebellion only seemed to 
give rise to new ones. The archbishop of York, 
being dissatisfied, andeager to revenge the king’ 9 
death , by whom he was promoted , entered into 
a confederacy, with some other lords, to dethrone 
Henry. Northumberland , though pardoned, was 
again among the number ; they were , however , 
once more prematurely discovered , and most of 
the conspirators died by the hands of the execu- 
tioner ; but Northumberland had the good fortu- 
ne to escape into Scotland. 

While the kingdom was thus torn by faction , 
and threatened with foreign invasions, a still more 
dreadful calamity threatened it from the clergy. 
Since Wickliffe published his opinions, about the 
end of the reign of Edward III, his doctrine was 
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so spread , that the clergy were in continual ap- 
prehensions of its prevailing. Henry was now to 
catch atevery assistance, in order to strengthen his 
usurped power: among others, that of the clergy 
was not to be despised } he therefore earnestly 
recommended to his parliament the care of the 
church’s conservation. How reluctant soever the 
house of commons might be to persecute a sect 
whose only crime was error, the credit of the court, 
and the cabals of the clergy , obtained, at length, 
an act for the burning of obstinate heretics. This 
statute was no sooner passed, tlianWilliam Sau- 
tre, a follower of Wickliffe, was burned alive, by 
virtue of the king’s writ, delivered to the mayor 
of London . This was the first man in England who 
suffered death for the sake of religion 5 but, the 
fires once kindled , the clergy would not suffer 
them soon to be extinguished : they readily per- 
ceived, that a power of burning their enemies 
would revive that temporal power which they pos- 
sessed about three centuries before : in this they 
were not mistaken ; they again , by these means , 
renewed their pristine authority , but with this 
difference , that as , in the times of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy , their power was founded in the love of 
the people , in the present case it had its original 
wholly in their fears* 

By these means Henry surmounted all liis trou- 
bles , and the kingdom enjoyed tranquillity. He 
had nothing to fear from France , distracted by its 
own intestine divisions} the Welsh sued for peace; 
the regent of Scotland dreaded a rupture with 
England, lest Henry should send home the king of 
Scotland, whom he had made his prisoner , and 
thus terminate the regent’s delegated power : add 
to this , the malecon tents ill England were too in- 
considerable to attempt any thing further against 
the government* During this calm , the king en* 
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deavoured to efface the impressions of severity , 
which his conduct had made upon the people , by 
affecting a popularity and regard for the welfare 
of the subject ; a never-failing method to conci- 
liate the affection of the English in favour of their 
sovereign. While he thus laboured , not without 
success, to retrieve the reputation he had lost, his 
son, the prince of Wales , seemed bent upon incur- 
ring public aversion : he gave a loose to all kinds 
of debauchery , and was surrounded by a crew of 
profligate wretches, who made a practice of com- 
mitting the most illegal acts of violence. The fa- 
ther was extremely mortified at the .degeneracy in 
his eldest son , . who had already exhibited proofs 
of his valour, conduct , and generosity \ virtues 
which he now seemed to renounce: while the 
splenetic and gloomy trembled at the prospect of 
his succeeding to the throne. Nevertheless, in the 
midst of these excesses, the nobleness of his heart 
seemed , at intervals , to emerge from the gulf in 
which it was plunged. One of his dissolute com- 
panions , having been brought to trial for some 
misdemeanor , was condemned, notwithstanding 
all the interest he could make in his favour ; and 
he was so exasperated at the issue of the trial, that 
he struck the judge upon the bench. This magis- 
trate, whose name was Sir WilliamGascoigne, be- 
haved with the dignity that became his office ; he 
forthwith ordered the prince to be committed to 
prison. When this transaction was .reported to 
the king, who was an excellent judge of mankind, 
he could not help exclaiming , in a transport of 
joy, « Happy is the king who has a magistrate en- 
dowed with courage to execute the laws upon such 
an offender , still more happy in having a son 
willing to submit to such chastisement. » ; 

This , in fact , is one of the first great instances 
we read in the English history , of a magistrate 
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doing justice in opposition to power. The govern- 
ment was now much changed from What it was 
in the times even of Richard , when judges Were 
but the ministers of royal caprice. 

Henry did not long outlive this transaction . 
Perceiving his end approach , he disposed his mind 
to the duties of devotion, and took the cross, fully 
determined to consecrate the remaining part of his 
life in fighting the cause of the pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem , which Was at that time considered as the 
cause of heaven. This is not the first instance We 
have seen of princes endeavouring to Strike up a 
bargain With Providence , and promising to per- 
form particular acts of devotion , upon being in- 
dulged with a longer period of existence. He 
imparted his design to a great council , assembled 
for that purpose; and began to make preparations 
for the expedition , when his disorder increased to 
such a degree , that he Was obliged to lay aside his 
intention, and think of a voyage of greater impor- 
tance. As his constitution decayed , his fears of 
losing the croWn redoubled , even to childish an* 
*iety : he Would not sleep without the royal diadem 
was laid upon his pillow. One day , being in a 
violent paroxysm of his disorder , the prince of 
Wales took up the crowiiand carried it away ; but, 
soon after, the king recovering his senses, and miss- 
ing the croWn, he asked what Was become of it; 
and understanding the prince had carried it off, 
u What, » said the king to the prince, with marks 
of indignation * « would you rob me of my dignity 
before my death? » — ^ « NO, » replied the prince : 
« thinking your majesty was dead, I took the 
crown as my lawful inheritance; but now I see 
you alive, I restore it with much more pleasure, 
and may God grant you many happy dap to enjoy 
it in peace! *> So saying, he replaced the crown 
upon the pillow; and , having received his father's 
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blessing , dutifully Retired* The king was seized 
with his last fit at his devotions before the shrine 
of St. Edward the Confessor, in Westminster- 
abbey, from whence he was carried to the Jeru- 
salem chamber. When recovered from his swoon, 
perceiving himself in a strange place , he desired 
to know ifthe apartment had any particular name ; 
being told of its appellation, he now concluded a 
prophecy fulfilled, which said* that he should die 
in Jerusalem^ and, after some good instructions 
to his successor , he recommended his soul to 
heaven , and soon after expired , on the twentieth 
day of march , in the forty-sixth year of his age * 
and the fourteenth of his reign. 

Henry , whatever he might have been as a man 9 
was certainly an excellent king. The government 
assumed both a form and liberty under his admi- 
nistration ; the distinction between the nobility and 
the people was rendered less considerable 9 and 

the magistrates were less arbitrary, and less venal. 

• . , 

LETTER XXII. 

The death of Henry IV gave his people but 
little affliction, among whom he never ^ jy j^i3 
acquired any popularity \ but the re- • » 4 • 

joicings made for the succession of his son , Hen* 
ry V, were manifest and sincere. This prince Was 
their favourite , notwithstanding the profligacy 
of his youth i in the very height of riot and extra- 
vagance, he would sometimes give instances of the 
sublimest virtues. But his courage seemed to be 
what peculiarly won their affection and esteem: at 
this barbarous period, courage seemed to be re- 
garded as the only virtue : courage and superstition 
then made up the whole system of human duty , 
and stamped the character ©f heroism. 
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The people of Europe were, by this time, dege- 
nerated from what they were even two hundred 
years before : a continuance of war had blotted 
out the very traces of morality. The vices of the 
clergy had drawn upon them contempt and op- 
position, which they returned , not by reforming 
themselves, but by persecuting those who opposed 
them. This reign was begun in attempting to 
extirpate the heresy of Wickliffe. John Old castle, 
baron of Cobham , was the most considerable pro- 
tector of this sect ; he was the king’s domestic, and 
stood highly in Ins favour. The archbishop of 
Canterbury, therefore, undertook to prejudice him 
in the royal opinion , and endeavoured to per- 
suade the young monarch that fire and fagot were 
the only instruments capable of saving an heretic 
from future damnation ; and that Oldcastle’s opi- 
nions deserved the severest punishments ofthelaw. 
The king was , at length, persuaded to talk with 
Oldcastle in private, and, finding him immoveable , 
gave him up to the fury of his enemies. Persecu- 
tion ever produces those crimes which it endea- 
vours to abolish. Oldcastle was condemned, but, 
escaping, wasobliged to become, in fact, thatguilty 
person which they had at first falsely represented 
him : he headed a body of malecontents , and 
refused to be amenable to the royal power. This 
unhappy man, after a variety of distresses, at length 
fell into the power of his enemies $ and never did 
the cruelty of man invent , or the crimes of the 
delinquent draw down , more torments than he 
was made to endure : he was hung up with a chain, 
by the middle , and by a slow fire burned , or ra- 
ther roasted alive. 

Such spectacles as these must naturally produce 
a disgust in the people both to the government and 
to the clergy, but to turn their minds from these 
hideous spectacles, Henry was resolved to take 
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advantage of the troubles m which France was 
at that time involved. Charles, who was then king 
of France , was subject to frequent fits of lunacy, 
which totally disqualified him from reigning : in 
these intervals the ambition of his vassals and cour- 
tiers had room for exertion, and they grew power- 
ful from the weakness of their king. Isabella of 
Bavaria , his queen , was atthe head of one faction ; 
the duke of Burgundy of another : the faction of 
the children of the duke of Orleans was consider- 
able : that only which held to the king was feeble. 
Each of these , as they happened to prevail, branded 
their captives with the names of traitors , and 
the gibbets were at once hung with the bodies of 
the accused and the accusers. * 

• This was thought a most favourable opportunity 
to rescue from France those grants that had for- 
merly been given up by treaty i Henry, therefore, 
invaded that kingdom with an army of fifty thou- 
sand men. He to6k Harfleur , and advanced into 
a country already rendered desolate by factions , 
and which he now totally laid waste by a foreign 
invasion : but though the enemy made but a feeble 
resistance, yetthe climate seemed tofight for them*, 
a contagious dysentery carried off three parts of 
Henry’s soldiers. In such a situation he had re- 
course to an expedient common enough in the 
barbarous timesl am describing; he challenged the 
dauphin to single combat, offering to stake his pre- 
tensions on the event. This challenge , as might 
be naturally expected , Was rejected ; and the 
French, though disagreeing internally, now seem- 
ed united at the appearance of foreign danger. 

Henry soon began to repent of his rash inroad 
into a country, where disease , and a powerful 
army, every moment threatened destruction ; and 
therefore thought of returning to Calais. In this 
retreat, which was at once both painful and dan- 
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gerous, Henry took every method to inspire his 
troops with courage and perseverance, and showed 
them , iu himself, an example of patience and re* 
signation. In the mean time , the French army 
was drawn up to obstruct his passage , nor was 
there any possibility of his passing them without a 
battle ; yet even that could promise but small hopes 
of victory ; his army was wasted with disease , 
their spirits worn down with fatigue, destitute of 
provisions, and but nine thousand in number, to 
sustain the shock of an enemy amounting to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. This disparity, as it raised 
the courage of the French , so it impressed the 
/English with terror. So confident were the French 
leaders of success , that they began to treat for the 
ransom of their prisoners. On the 2t5ih of Octo- 
ber i4i 5, the twoarmies drew up in battle array j 
early in the morning, near the castle of Agineourt* 
A narrow ground, flanked on one side by a wood, 
on the other by a rivulet , was to be the scene of 
action. The constable of France commanded the 
French , and Henry, w ith Edward duke of York, 
the English. Both armies for some time kept si- 
lently gazing at each other, as if afraid to begin} 
which Henry perceiving, with a cheerful counte- 
nance, cried out, « My friends, since they will not 
begin , let us set them the example ; come on, and 
the blessed Trinity be our protection! » And now 
the whole army set forward with a shout. The 
French still continued to wait their approach with 
intrepidity , when the English archers let fly a 
shower of arrow s three feet long, which did great 
execution. The French cavalry advancing to 
repel these, two hundred bowmen, who lay till then 
concealed, rising on a sudden , let fly among them. 
The English , seeing their confusion, now threw 
by their arrows , and fell upon them sword in 
hand ; though enfeebled by disease, yet they re- 
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compensed the defect by valour. The French at 
first repulsed the assailants ; but they, resolving to 
conquer or die, again burst in upon the enemy 
with such impetuosity, that they gave way : in the 
mean time , a body of English horse , which had 
been concealed in a neighbouring wood, rushing 
out, flanked the French infantry, and now a total 
disorder began to ensue. 

The first line of the enemy being thus routed, 
the second line began to march up to interrupt 
the progress of the victory. Henry therefore , 
flighting from his horse , presented himself to the 
enemy, with an undaunted countenance ; and , at 
the head of his men , fought on foot, encouraging 
some and assisting others. Eighteen French ca-^ 
valiers , who were resolved to kill him or die in 
the attempt, rushing forth together, advanced, and 
one of them stunned him with a blow of his battle* 
axe ; they then fell upon him in a body , and he 
was just going to sink under their blows , when 
David Gam, a valiant Welshman , and two more 
of the same country , came to his aid : they soon 
turned the attention of the French from the king; 
but, being overpowered themselves, they fell dead 
at his feet. The king had now recovered liis senses, 
and more help coming in , the eighteen French** 
men were all slain ; upon which he knighted the 
brave Welshmen who had valiantly fallen in his 
defence. The heat of the battle still increasing, his 
courage seemed to increase ; and now the thickest 
of the battle was gathered round his person : his 
brother being fallen down by his side , stunned 
with the blow of a club , he covered him for a 
while; but receiving another blow himself, it threw 
him on his knees : he soon, however, recovered , and 
his valour seemed to inspire his troops with fury ; 
they ran headlong upon the enemy , and , by an 
unexpected attack, put them into such disorder , 
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that their leaders could never after bring them to 
the charge. The duke of Alen^on , who com- 
manded the second line, seeing it fly , resolved by 
one desperate stroke to retrieve the day, or fall in 
the attempt : wherefore, running up tokiug Henry, 
and crying aloud that he was the duke of Alen^on, 
he discharged such a blow on his head, that it car* 
ried off a part of the king’s helmet : Henry, not 
having been able to ward off the blow , soon re- 
turned it, by striking the duke to the ground; and 
lie w as soon killed by the surrounding crowd, all 
the king’s efforts to save him from their fury being 
ineffectual. 

The two first lines being thus dispersed, the third 
refused to assist them , and marched off without 
fighting. The king, therefore , thinking himself 
thus sure of victory, was surprised with an account 
that his baggage was plundering by the enemy : 
just struck with an apprehension that the French 
had rallied , and being sensible that the number of 
his prisoners was greater than that of his army, he 
rashly ordered all the prisoners to be put to death; 
which order was accordingly executed. This se- 
verity tarnished the glory which his victory would 
have otherwise acquired *, but all the heroism, and 
all the virtues of that age, are tinctured with 
barbarity. 

This victory, however great it may appear, was 
rather ostentatious than useful : it acquired the 
English glory, but not dominion ; and while it 
settled Henry’s interests more firmly in the hearts 
of his subjects, it only served to inspire him with 
a love of new conquests. With this view, there- 
fore, he returned to England, in order to procure 
new stores of men and money. 

The w r ar between the two kingdoms from this 
period seemed to be carried on rather by negotia- 
tions , treasons , plots , and fomented jealousies. 
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than by the force of arras. France was but as 
one vast theatre of crimes, murders, punishments, 
and devastations : the duke of Orleans was assas- 
sinated by the duke of Burgundy, and he , in his 
turn , fell by the treachery of the dauphin ; while 
the son , desiring to revenge his father’s death , 
acknowledged Henry as lawful heir to the crown, 
and a treaty was concluded between Henry and 
the young auke of Burgundy at Troyes, by which 
he was acknowledged heir to the crown of France, 
after the death of Charles , who still reigned , 
though , by his diseases, rendered totally inca- 
pable of business. Catharine, the French kings 
daughter , was given to Henry in marriage ; and 
it was resolved, that the dauphin shouldbe brought 
to an account for the murder of the late duke of 
Burgundy. Things being adjusted in this manner, 
Henry entered the city ofParis without opposition, 
and there conducted the government at his plea- 
sure ; while the feeble Charles was attended as a 
king indeed , but with scarce even the liberty of 
a subject. 

The dauphin , in the mean time , wandered 
about, a stranger in his own dominions , while 
Henry returned to London to raise new subsidies 
and new troops , to secure his late conquests. His 
presence , as might be expected , inspired his sub- 
jects with joy ; but they, at the same time , could 
notbemuch pleased with a conquest, whichseemed 
likely to transfer the seat of empire from among 
them. The parliament , upon various pretences , 
refused him a supply equal to his demands : how- 
ever, he again set sail with a new-raised army, and 
the dauphin , upon his appearance, thought fit 
again to retire. ’Henry then entered Paris ; and 
while Charleshadbut a small court, he was attended 
with a very magnificent one. On Whitsunday 
they dined together in public , the two kings and 
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the two queens with their crow ns on their heads \ 
Charles, indeed, receiving apparent homage, hut 
Henry commanding with absolute authority. After 
this,heprepared to stop theprogress of the enemy, 
who had already taken some towns •, but while he 
flattered himself with a speedy victory , he was 
attacked with a fistula, w hich the physicians were 
at that time too unskilful to treat with judgment. 
He died at the castle of Vincennes, with the same 
intrepidity with which he lived, and was buried 
inWestminster-abbey. His reign , during the short 
time he lived , which was but thirty-four years , 
was rather splendid than serviceable ; the treasures 
of his native country were lavished upon conquests 
that to it were unprofitable. His military fame 
acquired him the reputation of every other good 
quality •, he favoured the clergy , and they have 
returned the debt to his memory. In general , 
the good or the erroneous conduct of a prince 
appears rather after his death than during his 
life-time \ and the successors of imprudent kings 
are often taxed with errors not their own, as we 
shall presently see. He died, however, fortunate, 
by falling in. the midst of his triumphs , and 
leaving his subjects with reputation, Charles, who 
died two months after him , finished a wretched 
reign , long past in phrenzy , and with contempt, 
branded by all France , and leaving the mosf mb 
serable subjects upon earth. 
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Oim triumphs at this time in France produced 
scarce any good effects at home : as we grew war- 
like, we became brutal; and, panting after foreign 
possessions, we forgot the arts of cultivating those 
that lay nearer home. Our language , instead of 
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improving, was daily become more barbarous : 
Langland and Chaucer, about a century before , 
seemed to have drawn it from obscurity, and 
enriched it with new terms and combinations ; 
but it was now relapsed into its former grossness, 
iand no poet or historian of note was born in this 
calamitous period, 

Henry VI, successor of Henry V, was not quite 
a year old when he came to the throne-, ^ z j 
and his relations began , soon after, to * * _ * 

dispute the government during his minority. The 
duke^Qf Bedford was appointed, by parliament , 

S rote«. *or of England, defender of the church, and 
rst counsellor of the king *, his brother, the duke 
of Gloucester, was to govern in his absence, while 
he conducted the French war ; but several others 
aspired at this post as well as he. The second rank 
in every kingdom, as being the most powerful, is 
generally the most envied situation. The first 
step his enemies took to render the duke of Glou- 
cester odious, was to accuse his wife, the duchess, 
of witchcraft. She was charged with conversing 
with one Sir Roger Bolingbroke, a priest , and 
reputed necromancer, and one Margery Jordan , 
of Eye , who was said to be a witch : it was 
asserted , that , with their assistance , she made a 
figure of the king in wax; this, the accusers said, 
was placed before a gentle fire , and as the wax 
dissolved , the king’s strength was wasted ; and 
upon its total dissolution , his life was to be at an 
end. This charge Bolingbroke utterly denied ; 
but the duchess confessed that she had desired 
the woman to make a philter , to secure the affec- 
tions of the duke her husband. Neither their 
innocence , nor her rank, could protect them , 
she was condemned to penance and perpetual 
imprisonment, Bolingbroke was hanged , and the 
woman burnt in Smithfield. 
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Henry, during these contests withhis ministers* 
was f at first , from age, incapable of conducting 
the reins of government •, and when he became 
adult , he was equally incapable from ignorance 
and imbecility. Whether it was that his gover- 
nors had kept him in ignorance , in order to 
prolong their own power , or whether he was 
naturally weak, history does not clearly determine. 
The earl of Suffolk , one of those who shared the 
power at that time , thought the best way of ma- j 
naging the king , would be to marry him to a 
woman who was herself capable of reigning alone. 
He had still another motive , which was to create 
a new power to oppose the duke of Gloucester . 
who was his enemy , and an obstacle in the roaa 
/ to his ambition ; for this purpose , he fixed upon 
Margaret of Anjou , daughter of Rene , king of 
Sicily, and niece of the king of France. She was 
a princess of uncommon resolution, and great 
penetration , but entirely without fortune ; for 
which it was said her other good qualities were 
sufficient to atone. This match the duke of Glou-? 
cester vainly opposed $ the match went forward, 
and the new queen showed her resentment, by 
proving a formidable enemy f willing and able to 
Undo him. 

She first began her reign with removing him 
from the council-board. To palliate this proceed-* 
ing , persons were suborned to accuse him of 
cruelty and injustice : to these accusation he 
pleadedhis innocence with such force of evidence, 
that the council, though consisting of his enemies, 
were obliged to acquit him. Still , however , the 
queen , bent upon his ruin , ordered him to be 
apprehended , and accused before the parliament, 
summoned for this purpose. As the people thought ! 
him innocent, it was expected he would come off 
now as he had before 5 but on the day he wa& to i 
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make his defence, he was found dead in his bed, 
though wi thout any signs of violence upon his body . 

This death rendered the queen and the king 
equally odious : the queen especially was charged 
with the murder , and the dignity of her station 
only served to render her a more conspicuous 
object of reproach. But what still contributed to 
render the people discontented with the adminis- 
tration , was the indifferent success of their arms in 
France. Triumphs and conquests were ever a 
means of repressing the discontents of the people ; 
but the present government, to their quarrels at 
home, added the misfortune of being defeated 
abroad. 

Upon the death of Henry V, the dauphin of 
France asserted his claim to the throne of that 
kingdom under the title of Charles VII. Nothing 
could be more deplorable than his situation upon 
coming to the crown , of which he was only the 
nominal possessor; the English were masters of 
almost all France. Henry VI was solemnly 
invested with regal power , by legates from Paris. 
The duke of Bedford, with a numerous army in the 
heart of the kingdom , confirmed his claim , and 
the duke of Burgundy was steady in the English . 
alliance. Wherever Charles attempted to face the 
enemy, he was overthrown; he could scarcely . 
rely on the friends next his person, and his au- 
thority was insulted, even by his own servants. 
In this situation, nothingbut miraculous assistance, 
or pretended miracles, could save him. To the 
last expedient he had recourse , and it fully . 
answered his intentions. The French , from a 
vanquished nation , are suddenly going to be vic- 
torious ; and the English , who had hitherto been 
deemed invincible , are going every where to be 
worsted, and, at length, totally driven out of the 
kingdom. : 
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A gentleman, on the frontiers of Lorrain, whose 
name was Baudricourt, was the person who first 
resolved to put this happy imposture into practice* 
He fixed upon the servant-maid of an inn for this 
purpose , and she was instructed at once to per-; 
form the duties of a warrior and a prophetess : 
this was Joan of Arc, the renowned maid of 
Orleans ; a woman of masculine strength and 
courage, pretending to be but eighteen, but, in 
reality, twenty-seven years old. She equipped 
herself in the arms and habit of a man , and it was 
given out that she was inspired : she was brought 
before the king, examined by the doctors of the 
university, and they, either deceived, or willing 
to assist the imposture, affirmed that her commis- 
sion was from heaven. The vulgar , as ready to 
give credit to inspiration as to witchcraft, easily 
came into the imposture, and acquired new hopes 
and confidence of success. 

The English were , at that time , besieging the 
city of Orleans, Charles’s last resource , and were 
upon the point of becoming masters of it : Joan 
undertook to raise the siege*, and, to render herself 
the more remarkable, ordered a sword to be 
brought her from the tomb of a knight buried in 
the church of Fierbois. She addressed the soldiers 
as a messenger from heaven , and assured them 
that Providence would strengthen their arms. 
She marched at their head, and delivered Orleans ; 
routed the English wherever they opposed ; pro- 
phesied that the king shouldbe crowned at Rheum, 
and she herself would assist at the solemnity she 
had foretold : she was present at the coronation, 
holding in her hand the standard under which she 
had been so often victorious. 

This chain of successes, and the dignity which 
his late coronation gave the French king, now 
entirely turned the scale in his favour ] the English 
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lost the kingdom by the $ame methods the French 
had lost it before; while Charles united his forces, 
and proceeded with dispatch, they were quarrelling 
among themselves , and losing the seasons of suc- 
cess. In the midst of the king’s good fortune,, 
however, Joan pfArc, his brave champion, was 
taken prisoner, as she was protecting the rear of 
her men in a retreat. The joy of the English 
upon this occasion, is not to be expressed; and 
the duke of Bedford, their general, thought no 
method could be so proper to restore their lost 
courage, as to prosecute his prisoner forjwitchcraft. 
It is a disagreeable reflection upon human nature, 
that judges almost ever determine on the side of 
authority : she was found guilty by several bishops 
and doctors of the university of Paris. She was 
at first condemned as a sorceress and a heretic , 
and etyoined to live , by way of penance , upon 
bread and water , and to remain in prison for 
life : some time after, under colour of her re- 
lapsing, she was publicly burnt for a witch. 
Superstition adds virulence to the natural cruelty 
of mankind ; and this cruel sentence only served 
to inflame the hatred between the contending 

E wers, without mending the cause of the English < 
vain the brave Talbot and his son strove to 
maintain the declining interest of the English in 
France ; in the year 14^7* the French king made 
his triumphant entry into Paris , and in a sequel 
of thirteen years more , the English were entirely 
banished from France; they were only left in 
possession of Calais and Guienne, and lost for ever 
all the fruits of the victories of Cressy , Poitiers , 
and Agincourt. Such is the end of ambition! the 
only consequences of their conquests there, were 
to deluge that kingdom with the blood of its 
slaughtered inhabitants, and their own. 

It may easily be supposed, that the losses of the 
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English in France, and the divisions of their rulers 
at home, must raise factions. In this period of 
calamity, a new interest was revived, which 
seemed to have lain dormant in the times of pros- 
perity and triumph : the duke of York began to 
think of asserting his right to the crown of Eng- 
land. This nobleman was descended, by the 
mother’s side , from Lionel, one of the sons of 
Edward III. The reigning king was descended 
from John of Gaunt , a son of the same Edward, 
but younger than Lionel : thus the duke of York’s 
claim was prior to that of Henry. The ensign of 
the duke was a white rose, that of Henry a red. 
This gave name to the two houses , whose conten- 
ts ons were about to drench the kingdom with 
slaughter. 

The duke of Suffolk and the queen were now 
at the head of affairs , and managed all things with 
unlimited authority. As he had made his way to , 
power by the blood of Gloucester, he was resolved 
to establish himself by the usual resources of 
tyranny , by cruelty to his inferiors , and flattery 
to the queen. This unjust and ill-managed power 
first drew against him the opposition of the duke 
of York : perhaps the cause of the public was the 
only motive for his first resistance. Almost every 
malecontent has some real, and some fictitious 
causes of complaint : he therefore had recourse to 
parliament, and accused the duke of Suffolk as the 
source of all the nation’s disgraces in France. This 
accusation might have been false •, but the real 
motive, which was Suffolk’s power, and the cruel 
use he made of it, was left unmentioned, although 
it was true. The court, to content the people, 
condemned him to banishment, and he embarked 
in a little vessel to take his passage to France*, but 
he could not escape his destiny. He was met in 
his passage by an English man of war ; the captain ; 
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baying a mind to search the ship the duke was in* 
and finding him there, ordered his head to be 
struck off without further delay. There is little 
in the transactions of these times to interest us oti 
the side of either party ; we see crimes on both 
sides, and scarce a shining character or a virtue 
to animate the narrative. ^ 

By the death of the duke of Suffolk , his rival* 
of X ork, saw himself rid of a potent enemy, and 
found the discontents of the people against the 
administration daily increase. Among the insure 
rections of these unhappy times* was that headed 
by Jack Cade, who led a tumultuous body of forces 
to London, to redress their grievances, and there 
beheaded the lord-treasurer. The government 
might readily perceive the disaffection of the po- 
pulace, by his reception from the city of London* 
who opened their gates to him : however , upon 
the king’s proclamation, his adherents, after a day 
or two, were dispersed, and lie himself taken and! 
slain. In the mean time the duke of York secretly 
fomented these disturbances*, and pretending to 
espouse the cause of the people, wrote to the king 
from his retreat in Wales, advising a reformation 
in the ministry. His letters of expostulation were 
soon backed by an army ; he marched up to Lon- 
don , but found an unexpected repulse from the 
city, which shut its gates upon him. In this dilem- 
ma he offered to disband his army, if the duke of 
Somerset, who was at that time the envied object 
in power, should be sent to the Tower : this re- 
quest was seemingly complied with , contrary to 
nis expectation ; and now , coming to court to 
accuse him in person, he was surprised to see the 
duke of Somerset, who was hid behind the hang- 
ings, suddenly come forth , and retorting the ac- 
cusation upon him, York now perceived his 
danger, and repressed the impetuosity of hia 
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accusation. As soon as lie left the presence, the 
king commanded him to be apprehended ; but 
-such was the duke’s authority, or such the timi- 
dity of the king’s council, that they suffered him 
to retire, upon promising strict obedience for the 
future. 

This reconciliation was only temporary : he still 
aspired at the crown, and, the king falling ill, by 
his intrigues, he had sufficient art to be taken into 
the number of the privy council. This was a fatal 
blow to Henry’s interests : the duke of York, now 
let into a share of the authority, and secure of the 
affections of the people , carried all before him* 
The duke of Somerset was sent to the Tower, and 
the parliament declared his rival protector of the 
realm. This power the duke of York for some 
lime enj oyed" without control ; till the unhappy 
king* recovering from his dizziness, as if awaking 
from a dream, perceived, with surprise , that he 
was stripped of his authority. Margaret, his queen, 
did all in her power to rouse him to a sense of his 
situation : he therefore began by deposing the duke 
from his power , who instantly had recourse to 
arms. The impotent monarch , thus obliged to 
take the field, was dragged after his army to the 
battle of St. Alban , where he was routed by the 
duke of York , and Somerset , his general , was 
slain. The king , being wounded , and hiding 
himself in a cottage near the field of battle , was 
taken prisoner, and treated with seeming respect : 
from thence he was brought along in triumph to 
London; and the duke permitting him still to en- 
joy the title of king, reserved to himself that of 
protector, in which consisted all the power of 
the crown. 

Henry was now but a prisoner, treated with 
the forms of royalty ; yet , indolent and sickly as 
he Was , the title alone seamed sufficient for him. 
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At last, his friends induced once piore to reassert 
his prerogative; the duke of York again retired, tp 
resist the designs of the queen. Mutual distrust 
once more brought their arms to the field , and 
the fate of the kingdom was to be decided by the 
sword. On the king’s side, the queen seemed to 
be the only acting general : she ranged the army 
in battalia , gave the necessary orders , while the 
poor king was led about, from place to place, an 
involuntary spectator of those martial prepara tions* 
The army on the opposite side was, in the absence 
of the duke of York, commanded by the earl of 
Warwick , the most celebrated general of his age ; 
a man formed for times of trouble; exceedingly art* 
ful, and extremely brave ; equally skilful in coun- 
cil and the field ; and born to give and take 
away kingdoms at pleasure. After many battles 
without effect, and designs without consequence, 
both armies, at last, met on a plain nearNortJiamp* 
ton : the queen’s army consisted of five-and-twenty 
thousand men, the army of Warwick of forty thou? 
sand. Never was greater animosity between the 
chiefs of an army before; ‘both pretending to 
fight for the king , whose authority they equally 
attempted to destroy. While the queen went, 
about from rank to rank, the king staid in his tent, 
waiting the issue of the battle with female doubts 
and apprehensions. Both sides fought five hours 
with the utmost obstinacy ; but the good fortu>ne 
of the earl of Warwick was superior to that of the 
queen ; she was conquered , and had the misfor- 
tune to see the king taken prisoner in his tent. 
Thus Henry was once more brought back . in 
triumph to his capital. , . . , , . , 7 , 

A parliament was now called, to give a face to 
this successful rebellion.; The duke of York , 
though formerly contented with the, title of pro* 
lector, now clajtn.ed the crpyvn. Qur .prospects 
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widen as we rise. The catise of Henry ancl ihe 
duke was solemnly debated in the house of peers : 
each side produced their reasons for or against the 
conqueror. This was the first time that a true 
spirit of liberty ever appeared to exert itself in Eng* 
land, and in which victory did not determine 
every inquiry. The duke of York, though a con- 

S ueror, could not entirely gain his cause : it was 
etermined that Hemy^ should possess the throne 
during life , and that the duke of York should be 
his successor, to the utter seclusion of the prince 
of Wales. 

The queen, to all appearance , seemed now ut- 
terly destitute of every resource ; but though she 
had lost all , she yet retained her native perse- 
verance and intrepidity. She was a woman of a 
great mind, and some faults; but ambition seemed 
to be what called them into action. Being now a 
fugitive, di9tantfrom the capital, opposed by a vic- 
arious army, and a consummate general, she still 
tried every resource to repair her disastrous cir- 
cumstances : she flew to Wales, animated her old 
friends, acquired new, and raised an army to de- 
fend her cause. She and her old enemy, the duke 
of York, once more met upon Wakefield Green , 
near the castle of Sandal : fortune this day turned 
the victory on her side; the duke of York was 
slain; the duke of Rutland, his second son, fell in 
the flight ; and the father’s head, being cut off, was 
fixed upon the Walls of York. » 

Margaret , being now victorious , marched to- 
ward Condon , in order to give the king liberty. 
The earl of Warwick , who Was now at the head 
of theYorkists, still commanded an army, in which ^ 
he led about Ae captive king, to give a sanction 
* to Ms attempt. Another battle Was to drench the 
kingdom With the blood of its inhabitants : the 
queen and the earl met near St. Alban , where the 
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queen was once again victorious $ she had the plea- 
sure to see the general, by whom she was once de- 
feated, now fly in his turn *, and what added to her 
glory, she had the fortune to release the king, her 
husband , from his captivity. Her triumph was 
great, though contaminated with cruelty *, but it 
was of a short continuance. The city of London 
was to be gained, but Warwick had already se- 
cured it in his interests j the citizens also feared 
her tumultuous army, and refused to open their 
gates upou her summons. In the mean time , 
Warwick assembled the people in St. John’s fields, 
and showing them the son of the late duke of . 
York, demanded, whether they chose to have him 
or Henry for their king? Upon which the people 
crying out, ^ York! an assembly was quickly 
called, and the young duke being present, they 
elected him king, by the name of Edward IV, 
and conducted him, with great ceremony, to the 
palace where Henry used to lodge when within 
the walls of the city. 

In the mean time queen Margaret collected a 
great army in the north, amounting to sixty thou- 
sand men at arms. She was now to strike her 
strongest blow. The command of this army was 
given to a person who acted under her directions. 

* On the other side , Warwick conducted young 
Edward , at the head of forty thousand men , to 
oppose her. Both sides , at length , met near 
' Santon, in the county of York. Never was Eng- 
land depopulated by so terrible a day. What a 
dreadful sight , to behold almost a hundred thou- 
sand men , of the same country , fighting to satisfy 
the empty ambition of one or two weak and empty 
wretches , murdering each other for an idiot and 
a boy ; the contest only which should wear a 
crown with diamonds, or wield a gewgaw sceptre! 
Strange infatuation ! yet, such as it was , not less 
i. i5 
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than forty thousand men were left dead in the 
field , in asserting this dispute. Warwick gained 
a complete victory : Edward IV was established 
on the throne , and Margaret of Anjou was aban- 
doned. She fled for protection to Scotland , with 
her son and husband , in order to attempt new 
designs for the recovery of her kingdom. Edward 
now took down the head of his father from the 
walls of York , and put up the heads of the con- 
quered generals in its stead. Each party , as it 
happened to be victorious, thus called in the exe- 
cutioner to complete the tragedy begun in the 
field ; and our cruelty to each other, in civil dis^- 
cords , is what has impressed foreigners with an 
idea of English cruelty. 

Though wretched as this reign was , yet the art 
of printing , which was introduced into it at that 
time , seemed to make amends for a part of its cala-r 
mities. William Caxton , a mercer , was the first 
who practised the art at London ; he translated 
some books himself from the French , and printed 
the translations of others. Among the writers of 
that time w'ere lord Rivers and earl Tiptoft, whose 
labours , however , never ventured higher than 
translation. To judge of the learning of those 
times by the works of the laity in the vulgar tongue, . 
we shall entertain the most despicable opinion of 
it; yet, when I read the Latin productions of some 
of the priests of that period, I cannot avoid allow- 
ing the authors no small share of erudition. The 
truth is, learning was separated from the purposes 
of common life at that time , but by no means un- 
known or neglected by the clergy, as we are taught 
to 
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Whichever side was victorious in these times 
of civil slaughter , it was always ready to confirm 
its injustice with the show of authority. The par- 
liament usually followed the conqueror, and fixed 
him upon the throne , when he had an army to 
back his pretensions. Edward was , immediately 
upon his victory , confirmed by their unanimous 
approbation, while Henry and his ^ jy 
queen were to seek for new resources ^ 

in France and Scotland. No calamity was able 
to abate Margaret’s perseverance : though so often 
overcome, yet she was once more resolved to enter 
England with five thousand men , granted her by 
the French king, bringing the unfortunate Henry 
with her to enforce her claims. Her usual ill 
fortune attended her : her little fleet was dispersed 
by a tempest , and she herself entered the Tweed 
with no small difficulty. Again, however, she 
offered her enemy battle, and was again defeated, 
near Hexham. The loss of this battle seemed to 
deprive her of every resource : she and her hus- 
band were now obliged to find safety in a separate 
flight , without attendants , and without even the 
necessaries of life. The weak unfortunate mo- 
narch, almost always imprudent, and consequently 
unsuccessful , thought he could lie concealed in 
England : his error was soon attended with the 
obvious consequences : he was taken prisoner, car- 
ried to London with ignominy, and confined in 
the Tower. ' 

Margaret was rather more fortunate *, for she 
escaped , with the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, 
out of the kingdom, andretired to her father, who, 
though very poor, strove, as well as he could, to 
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supply her with the mere necessaries of life. You 
are not to suppose the miseries of the great, at those 
. times , were fictitious, as we find them at present ; 
they, in reality , endured every calamity that po- 
verty now inflicts on the obscurest of wretches. 
Philip de Comines says , that he saw the duke of 
Exeter following the duke of Burgundy’s equipage, 
barefoot, and serving for his livelihood as his foot- 
man. This was a strange situation for a lord, who 
had conducted armies, and was allied to kings and 
princes : butthe times were barbarous; the princes 
on the coast of Negroland experience such re-" 
verses of fortune at this very day. 

Edward being now , by means of Warwick , 
fixed upon the throne, reigned in peace and se- 
curity. A spirit of gallantry reigned in his court, 

K mixed with cruelty, which seemed the distinguish- 

ing feature of those times of discord. In the very 
i same place which one day smoked with blood, 

f a pageant or a mask appeared the day following; 

and the king would at once gallant a mistress and 
inspect an execution. 

As his amours, however , were likely to dissa- 
tisfy his subjects, the earl of Warwick advisedhim 
v to marry : and , with his consent , went over to 

France to procure him Bona of Savoy, and the 
^ match was accordingly by his means concluded. 

But while the earl was hastening the negotiation 
in France, the king himself put an effectual stop 
to it at home, by marrying Elisabeth Woodville , 

' with whom he had fallen in love , and whom he 
had vainly strove to debauch : having thus given 
Warwick real cause of offence , he was resolved 
to widen the breach by driving him from the 
council. We are apt to hate the man we have 
offended , as much as the man who has offended 
us : Edward was no sooner established in security 
by Warwick , than he began to be ungrateful. 
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Warwick, whose prudence was'equal to his brave- 
ry, soon made use of both to assist his revenge : 
he seduced Clarence , the king’s brother, and, to 
confirm him in his interests , made him his son-in- 
law, and now, finding his plot ready for execution, 
he flies into open rebellion. Vengeance seemed 
to be the only motive he had in view : plots , 
truces , stratagems , and negotiations , followed 
each other in a rapid succession. But Warwick , 
long acquainted with intrigue and dissimulation, 
was , at last , too subtle for the young king : in- 
viting him , by a seeming promise of composition, 
to Ids house, he threw Edward off his guard ; and 
Warwick , seizing the opportunity , made him a 
prisoner. 

Nothing now appeared that could oppose War- 
wick’s designs : he therefore disbanded his troops 
as unnecessary , and Edward was consigned to the 
custody of the archbishop of York. But soon an 
accident happened that overthrew all Warwick’s 
expectations $ Edward’s behaviour in confine- 
ment was so very obliging , that he got leave , 
upon some occasions , to hunt in a park adjoining 
to the place of his confinement ; from thence he 
one day made his escape , by the assistance of a 
couple of his friends, and, contrary to all expecta- 
tion , instantly repaired to York. 

. • Fortune seemed to declare for Edward ; where- 
fore marching some troops to London , the citi- 
zens immediately declared in his favour. It is 
surprising to think, how one party is seen this day 

; at the head of numerous forces , while the next 

* * 

we behold it abandoned , and the adverse party 
triumphing without a rival ; a strong proof of the 
fluctuating disposition of the English. Edward 
now commanded a numerous army, while War- 
wick , and his brother Clarence were attended 
by a few. The king , resolving to take the advan- 
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tage of their weakness , after having defeated a 
party commanded by lord Wells, and cut off his 
head , the usual method of treating the prisoners 
of either party , he marched to give them battle* 
In this exigence, they had no other course to take 
but to embark , in order to screen themselves 
from impending danger. Having arrived safely 
in France, they now were reconciled to queen 
Margaret , their former enemy 5 and^ returning 
from France, Warwick once more saw himself at 
the head of no less than sixty thousand men. 

It was now become Edward’s turn to fly the 
kingdom ; and, escaping the dangers of the enemy, 
of the sea, and of pirates, he landed safely in 
Holland. Warwick , in the meantime, advanced 
to London , and once more poor passive Henry 
was released from prison, and placed upon a use- 
less throne. Warwick 'was received , among the 
people, by the name of king^maker; a parliament 
was called , and Henry’s right confirmed. 4 
* Edward, though an exilein Holland , had many 
partisans at home ; and , after an absence af about 
nine months , once more landed at Ravenspur , 
where Henry IV had landed upon a similar occa- 
sion. Though at first he was coldly received by 
the English , yet his army increased upon his 
march, and his moderation and feigned humility 
still added to the number of his partisans. Lon- 
don , at this time, ever ready to admit the most 
powerful , opened her gates, and Henry was again 
taken from his throne to be sent back to his old 
mansion. 

Warwick at last found his party begin to de- 
cline, and Clarence, the king’s brother, on whom 
he had the greatest dependence , changed to the 
other side. In this state of uncertainty , he knew 
no other expedient than to hazard a battle; he 
knew his forces to be inferior , but he was con- 
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sci ous of the superiority of his own generalship. 
With this resolution he marched from S. Alban, 
and having advanced to Barnet, within eleven miles 
of London , he met Edward, who was marching 
down with a design to fight him. Warwick and 
Edward were the two most renowned generals of 
their age , and now was to be struck the decisive 
blow, that waseitlter to fix Edward on the throne, 
or to overthrow his pretensions for ever. The 
unfortunate Henry was dragged along to be a 
spectator of the engagement: happy in his natural 
imbecility, which seemed to sooth all his afflic- 
tions. 

The battle began early in the morning , and 
lasted till noon : never did two armies fight with 
greater obstinacy and bravery ; not honour , but 
life, depended upon the issue of the contest. The 
example of Warwick inspired his troops with 
more than common resolution , and the victory , 
for a while , seemed to declare for him : but his 
army, by reason of a slight mist, happening to 
mistake a body of their own forces for that of the 
enemy , fell furiously upon them, and this fatal 
error turned the fortune of the day. Warwick 
did all that experience, conduct , or valour, could 
suggest, to retrieve the mistake , but in vain. 
Finding , therefore , all hopes gone , he was re- 
solved to sell his life dearly to the conquerors •, and 
rushing , on foot as he was , into the midst of his 
enemies , he* fell covered all over with wounds. 
Thus died the ambitious Warwick, who had made 
and unmade kings at pleasure, yet who never 
seemed to aspire at regal dignity himself. Ten 
thousand of his army shared the same fate with 
him, the king having ordered that no quarter 
ftijiould be given. f • ' 

Margaret, who was ever fruitful in resources, 
was , at this time , returning from France , with 
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her son the prince of Wales , where she had been 
negotiating a new supply. She had scarce time 
to refresh herself from the fatigues of her voyage, 
when she received the fatal news of the death of 
the brave Warwick, who was then her only de- 
fender. Though she had hitherto bravely with- 
stood all the attacks of fortune, this was too violent 
a shock for nature to support : her grief now, for 
the first time, found way in a torrent of tears ; 
and, yielding to her unhappy fate, she took sanc- 
tuary in an abbey in Hampshire. 

She had not been here long , when she found 
some few friends still willing to assist her fallen 
hopes. The duke of Somerset , the earl of Pem- 
broke , and one or two lords more , came to offer 
her their lives and fortunes : a dawn of hope was 
sufficient to raise her courage , and her numerous 
misfortunes gave way to the flattering prospect of 
another trial. She had now fought battles in 
almost every province in England. Tewkesbury 
park was the last scene that terminated her at- 
tempts. The duke of Somerset headed her army; 
a man who had shared her dangers, and had ever 
been steady in her cause. He was valiant, gene 
rous , and polite, bu,t rash and headstrong. When 
Edward first attacked him in his intrenchments , 
he repulsed him with such vigour, that the enemy, 
retired with precipitation ; Somerset , supposing 
them routed , immediately pursued , and ordered 
lord Wenlock to support him , while he charged; 
but this lord disobeyed his injunctions, and the 
forces of Somerset were overpowered by numbers . 
Somerset now finding all gone , was unable to 
govern his rage : he had depended uponWenlock; 
but when he beheld him inactive , in the very 
place where he had first drawn up his men,* 
, n . giving way to his transport , with 
1 47 1 • his heavy battle-axe in both hands, 
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lie ' fan upon the coward, and with one blow 
dashed out his brains. 

After the battle, the queen, torpid with griefs, 
was taken prisoner, and afterwards had the misery 
of finding her son, the prince of Wales, in the 
same condition. But this noble youth was not 
long in bondage : being brought into the victor’s 
presence, he appeared before him with undaunted 
majesty. Edward, surprised at the boy’s behaviour, 
asked him how he durst enter into his dominions 
without leave ! I have entered the dominions of 
my father , replied the prince , to revenge his in- 
juries, and to redress my own. The barbarous 
monarch , enraged at his intrepidity , struck him 
on the mouth w r ith his gauntlet : this seemed to be 
the signal for his death •, Gloucester , Clarence , 
and others , like wild beasts , rushing upon the 
unarmed youth at once , stabbed him to the heart 
with their daggers. When the governors of a 
kingdom behave thus, what must be the behaviour 
of the people? To complete the tragedy , Henry 
himself , who had long been the passive spectator 
of all these cruelties , was now thought unfit to 
live. The duke of Gloucester , afterwards named 
Richard 111, or the Crouch^back , entering his 
chamber alone, murdered him in cold blood. Of 
all those that were taken , none w r ere suffered to 
survive but Margaret herself. It was, perhaps, 
expected that she w ould be ransomed by the king 
of France *, and in this they were not deceived : 
Lew is XI paid the king of England fifty thousand 
crowns for her freedom. Thus Margaret of Anjou, 
having sustained the cause of her husband in twelve 
battles, after having survived her fortune and her 
children, died a few years after in privacy in 
France, very miserable indeed, but with no other 
claim to our pity , except her courage and her 
distresses. 
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Of all people the English are the most com- 
passionate •, a throne raised upon cruelty never 
Wanted enemies among them, and nothing could 
ever have been more ridiculous, than attempting to 
govern such subjects as the English by the band 
of the executioner. The heads of either faction 
seemed to have been insensible of this truth ,* and 
it was their ill-judged punishments, which, by 
turns, plunged them into new distresses. A tyrant, 
however , when once drenched in blood , knows 
not when to give over* Edward being now freed 
from great enemies , turned to the punishment of 
those of lesser note : the gibbets were hung with 
his adversaries, and their estates confiscated to 
his use. 

Yet, while he was thus rendering himself ter- 
rible on the one hand , he was immersed in gal- 
lantry on the other. Nature, it seems , was not 
unfavourable to him in this respect, for he was 
universally allowed to be the most beautiful man 
of his time. The court seemed willing to coun- 
tenance those debaucheries in which they had a 
share } and the clergy, as they themselves prac- 
tised every species of lewdness with impunity, 
were ever ready to lend absolution to all his fail- 
ings. The truth is , enormous vices had been of 
late so common , that adultery was held but a very 
slight offence : among the number of his mistresses 
was the wife of one Shore, a woman of exquisite 
beauty and good sense, but who had not virtue 
enough to withstand the temptations of a beauti- 
ful man and a monarch. 

England now enjoying a temporary calm, the 
king thought, the best way to ingratiate himself 
with the people was to assert his right to his do- 
mains in France, which the insurrections of his 
father had contributed to alienate in the former 
reign : this proposal was sure of pleasing the Eng- 
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lish, who ever appeared more fond of splendid 
than useful acquisitions. To prosecute this scheme, 
therefore, he sent off to his ally, the duke of Bur- 
gundy , a reinforcement of three thousand men , 
and soon after passed over himself at the head of a 
numerous army. Lewis XI , then king of France, 
was, with reason, alarmed at this formidable in- 
vasion : he found himself unable to resist so powers 
ful an antagonist, and therefore had recourse to 
treaty. This succeeded better than arms. The 
two kings had an interview at the bridge of Pec- 
quigny, and, upon the payment of a stipulated 
sum, Edward led his forces back to England. The 
English king wanted to return home to his mis- 
tresses , to spend upon them the money he had 
gotten; and the French monarch hoped to be able 
to refuse those sums which he had only given a 
promise to pay. 

Edward returned to renew his cruelty and his 
excesses. His brother Clarence , who had assisted 
him in gaining the crown, had been, for some 
time, treated with indifference and disrespect ; this 
Clarence thought an ill recompense for his for-r 
mer services , and often gave himself the liberty 
of invective in the king’s absence. In this posture 
of things, the king happened to kill a favourite 
deer belonging to Mr. Thomas Burdet, a friend 
of the duke’s ; poor Burdet, dropping some hasty 
expressions against the king, was sentenced to die, 
and executed in two days after. The duke of 
Clarence, upon the death of his friend, vented his 
grief in renewed reproaches against his brother; 
the king, unmindful of the ties of kindred, or the 
of - gratitude by which he was bound, had 
hiitr iirrrigned, condemned, and executed ; he 
was smothered in a butt of Malmsey wine. When 
nien iamve at a certain station of greatness, then- 
regards are dissipated on too great a number of 
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objects to feel parental affection : the ties of nature 
are only strong with those who have but few 
friends or few dependants. 

The rest of Ed ward’s life was spent in ri.ot and 
debauchery; in gratifications that are pleasing 
only to the narrow mind; in useless treaties, in 
which he was ever deceived; and in empty threats 
against the monarch who had deceived him. His 
parliament, now merely the minister of his will , 
consented to a war with France, at a time when 
it was impossible it could succeed : all the lords 
unanimously declared, that they thought it both 
just and necessary. The people seemed equally 
pleased at the prospect of a war, which might, in 
some measure, alleviate their domestic calamities. 
Great preparations were made on every side : but- 
Edward died in the midst of all his expectations. 
The character of this prince is easily summed up ; 
his good qualities were courage and beauty; his 
bad qualities — every vice. 

LETTER XXY. 

% 

Horrid as the last reign was, you must prepare 
for events in the next still more heinous. Edward 
left two sons, the eldest of whom, a boy between 

^d king, by the 
\ The queen, 
herself newly 
willing to hide . 
the meanness of her former condition among a 
number of new promotions; this, as might na-* 
turally be expected, was displeasing to. the old , 
nobility ; and the duke of Gloucester, a monster 
both for the cruelty of his heart, and the deformity 
of his body, fomented their discontents. Having 
gained over lord Hastings, the duke of Bucking- 
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^ his mother, being 

raised among the nobility, seemed 
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ham/ and some other lords, to his interests, he 
made them a long speech, tending to show the 
danger that hung over their heads, if the queen 
should have the government in her hands : he 
enlarged Upon the usurpations of her family, and 
the lengths they would be apt to run upon being 
invested with the supreme power. In short , he 
spared neither dissimulation nor artifice, nor 
oaths, to get the guardianship of the minority, 
and the custody of the king’s person. 

His first step, after being declared protector of 
the kingdom, was to get the king’s brother also, a 
boy of about seven, who, with the queen his mo- 
ther, had taken sanctuary in Westminster-abhey. 
The queen foresaw the dangers which threatened 
her family; and , parting with her child, clasped 
him, with the last embrace, to her*breast, and 
took leave of him with a shower of tears. The 
duke of Gloucester , on the other hand , took his 
nephew in his arms, and, clasping him with 
feigned affection, declared, that, while he himself 
was alive , the child should never want a parent. 
The young king, finding that he was to have the 
pleasure of bis brother’s company, was greatly 
rejoiced, without considering the fatal intention 
of these preparations. A few days after , the pro- 
tector,* upon a pretext of guarding them from 
danger, conveyed them both to the Tower* 

Having thus secured their persons, the protec- 
tor’s next step was to spread a report of their 
illegitimacy, and, by pretended obstacles, to put 
office day of the young king’s coronation. Lord 
Stanley, a man of deep penetration , was the first 
to disclose his fears of the protector’s having ill 
designs : he communicated his suspicions tb lord 
Hastings * who was firmly attached to the young 
king. Perhaps this lord’s wishes, that such a pro- 
ject might not be true, influenced his judgment, 
i. 16 
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and confirmed him in his security. Soon , how- 
ever, Catesby, a vile creature of the protector’s, 
was sent to sound him, and try whether he could 
not be brought over to side with the projected 
usurpation : Hastings appeared immoveable in his 
adherence to the king , and his death was there- 
fore resolved on. 

With this design, the protector next day called 
a council in the Tower, under pretence of expe- 
diting the coronation. He came thither himself at 
nine o’clock in the morning, with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, saluting the members with the utmost af- 
fability, and with demonstrations of unusual good 
humour; then, on going out fora short time, he de- 
sired his absence might not interrupt the debates. 
In about an hour he returned again, quite altered, 
knitting his 'brows , biting his lips , and showing , 
by frequent alterations of his looks, some inward 
perturbation. A silence ensued for some time, 
and the lords looked upon each other, not without 
reason, expecting some horrid catastrophe; At 
length he broke the dreadful silence. My lords , 
he said, what punishment do they deserve who have 
conspired against my life? This redoubled the 
astonishment of the assembly, and the silence con- 
tinuing, lord Hastings at length made answer,' 
that whoever did so, deserved to be punished a9 a 
traitor : upon which, the protector, with a stem 
countenance, baring his withered arm, cried'out, 
see what the sorceress , my queen-sister, and that 
wretch , Shore's wife , have done by their witch- 
crafts ! Their spells have reduced my arm to this 
condition , and my whole body would have suffered 
the same calamity , but for a timely detection. The 
amazement of the council seemed to increase at* 
this terrible accusation, and lord Hastings again 
said, IF they have committed such a crime \ they 
deserve punishment . — IF l cried the protector, * 
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with a loud voice } Dost thou answer me withlFS? 
1 tell thee , that they have conspired my death ; and 
that thou , traitor , ait an accomplice in their crime. 
Thus having said, he struck the table twice with 
his hand , and the room was instantly filled with 
armed men. I arrest thee , continued he , turning 
to Hastings , for high treason ; and , at the same 
- time, delivered him to the custody of the soldiers. 

The council-room was now filled with tumult} 
and, though no rescue was offered, yet the soldiers 
caused a bustle , as if they apprehended danger. 
One of them narrowly missed cleaving lord Stan- 
ley’s head with a battle-axe, but he escaped by 
shrinking under the table. In all probability, the 
fellow had orders for this attempt} so that, when 
Stanley should be thus killed , his death might be 
ascribed to the tumult caused by an intended res- 
cue. However, escaping the blow, he was arrested 
by the protector’s order, who was well apprised 
of his attachment to the young king. As for lord 
Hastings, he was forced to make a short confession 
to the next priest that was at hand } the protector 
crying out, that, by St. Paul, he would not dine 
till he had seen his head taken off. He was accor- 
dingly hurried out to the little green before the 
Tower chapel , and there beheaded on a log of 
wood that accidentally lay there. 

But not those alone of his council were thus bar- 
barously treated} on the very same day a similar 
tragedy was acted at Pontefract castle, where 
earl Rivers, the most polite and gallant man of 
the age in which he lived, and lord Grey, were 
both beheaded, by a decree of that very same coun- 
cil , the members of which were now in such 
danger themselves. A plot against the king was 
the pretext for their execution} but in reality they 
died as being the only obstacles to prevent his 
destruction. 
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The protector , having thu9 got rid of those he 
most feared , undertook to punish even the least 
dangerous. Jane Shore , the late king’s mistress , 
was an enemy too humble for him to fear any 
thing from her attempts } yet , as she had been 
accused of witchcraft,* of which all the world saw 
she was innocent, he thought proper to punish her 
for faults of which she was really guilty. This 
unhappy woman had been deluded formerly from 
her husband, one Shore, a goldsmith, in Lombard- 
street , and continued with Edward the most guilt- 
less mistress in hishixurious and abandoned court : 
she ever interceded for thodistressed, and was ever 
applied to as a mediator for mercy. She was cha- 
ri table , generate, and pleasing in conversation ) 
her wit and beauty were said to be irresistible. 
Being blameless in other respects, the protector or- 
dered her to be sued for incontinency , for having 
left her husband to live in adultery with another. 
It is possible , that the people were not displeased 
at seeing again reduced to her former meatiness , 
a person who had for a while been raised above 
them , and enjoyed all 1 the favours of the king. 
Her guilt was too notorious to be denied | she 
acknowledged the charge , and waS 'Condemned to 
walk barefoot through the city, and to do penance, 
in St. Paul’s church f in a white sheet, with'ar-^WWt* 
taper in. her hand ^before thousands of spectators. 
She lived above forty ' years after thi s sentence , 
^ reduced to the most extreme Wretchedness. 1 A 
historian , lb the reign of Henry VII, assures US f , 
that ho saw her gathering herbs in a field near the 
city, to supply her nightly meal* a strange employ- 
ment for one who once had been the favourite of 
a court, and the mistress of a king. V! 

The protector now began to lay aside his pre- 
tended regard for the sons of the late king, and to 
aspire to the throne more openly. To effect tins , 
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the duke of Buckingham * who, by promises and 
bribes, was devoted to his interests, tried every art 
to infuse into the people an opinion of the bastardy 
,pf the late king , and that oi his children. Doctor 
Shaw, a popular preacher , was hired to harangue 
the people from St. Paul’s cross , to the same pur* 
pose. 0 ! The preacher , after having displayed the 
incontinence of the queen, insisted upon the ille- 
gality of the youpg king’s title , and the virtues of 
the protector. It is he , continued the sycophant , 
who carries in his face , in his soul , the image of 
virtue and the marks of a true descent . Still, 
however , the people continued silent , each fear- 
. inglo begin the c^y of King Richard , or detesting 
the tendency of . his sermon. The duke of Buck- 
ingham , therefore , next undertook to persuade 
them, in his turn. His speech turned upon the 
calamities of the last reign , and the bastardy 
of thepresent pretender . He seemed apprehensive, 
indeed * that the protector could not be prevailed 
upon to accept the crown , but he hoped that the 

E eople would take every method to persuade him. 

[e concluded, by desiring every man to speak his 
real? sentiments , and to give a positive answer , 
whether they would have the young bastard or 
the virtuous protector ? A silence for some time 
endued;' but, at length, some of the duke’s own 
servants , who had slipped in among the press , 
cried out , Long live king Richard ! This cry was 
seconded by some of the citizens, who were pre- 
viously bribed ; and the mob at the door , a despi- 
cable class of people , ever pleased with novelty , 
repeated the cry, and , throwing up their caps, 
cried out , A Richard 1 A Richard ! The duke , 
now taking advantage , of this faint approbation , 
next day , at the head of the mayor and aldermen, 
went to wait upon the protector with offers of the 
crown. Richard, with his usual hypocrisy , ap- 
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peared to the crowd in the#gallery, between two 
bishops , and at first pretended to be surprised at 
the concourse. When he was informed that their 
business was to offer him the crown , he declined 
accepting it , alleging his love for the late king , 
his brother, and his affection for 'the children 
under his care. Buckingham , seemingly displeased 
with his answer , muttered some words to him- 
self , and at length plainly told him , that all the 
peoplehad determined upon making himking; that 
they had now proceeded too far to recede , and 
-therefore were resolved , in case of his refusal , to 
offer it where it should meet with a more ready 
.acceptance. This was a resolution which the 
protector’s tenderness for his people could not 
permit him to see executed. / see , cried he , in a 
modest tone , I see the kingdom is resolved to load 
me with preferments unequal to my abilities or my 
choice ; yet , since it. is my duty to obey the dictates 
of a free people , I will graciously accept their peti- 
tion. I therefore , from this moment , enter upon 
the government of England and France , with a 
resolution to defend ' the one , and subdue the 
other . The crowd being thus dismissed, each re- 
turned home , pondering upon the 
'proceedings of the day, and making 
such remarks as • passion , interest or prudence 
might suggest. 

One crime ever draws on others 5 for usurpa- 
tion naturally requires security: as soon, therefore, 
as he was fixed upon the throne, Richard sent the 
governor of the Tower orders to put the two 
> , young princes to death. There was yet one man 
left in the kingdom , who had virtue enough to 
refuse being made the instrument of a tyrant’s 
cruelty, the governor of the Tower , whose name 
was Brackenbury, submissively answered, that he 
could not imbrue his hands in their blood. A fit 
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instrument, however, was not long wanting : one 
James Tyrrel wasemployed, and sent to command 
the Tower for one night. Tyrrel , that very night, 
while all were asleep , went to the chamber where 
the two young princes lay : here the murderer , 
for some time, hesitated inhis base design, struck, 
as it is said , with the innocence of their looks ; but 
habit getting the better of remorse, he at last 
smothered them between two pillows, and caused 
them to be buried under a little staircase , near 
where they lay. Vengeance , though late , fol- 
lowed this execrable wretch : he was executed 
for this fact in the succeeding reign , confessing 
his crime , and the manner of its execution. 

The warlike spirit first excited by the conquest 
of France, and then kept up by the iong civil war, 
seemed to have banished every sentiment of virtue 
from the kingdom : cruelty and executions were 
grown so common, that the people now became 
familiar with blood and death : scarce a noble 
family in the kingdom which was not thinned by 
these terrible dissensions. The clergy seemed , at 
this time, quite separated from the laity; they sel- 
dom suffered for treason, and were but little con- 
versant in the bloody politics of the times. As for 
arts, sciences, and commerce, they were totally 
neglected. In all this carnage and desolation, one 

E wer was imperceptibly gaining ground; as the 
% ds were declining, the commons were coming 
into authority : not so much exposed as the former 
to the tempests of regal resentment, they con- 
tinued to increase in wealth and favour, and found 
safety in their humble station. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

„ * . * . . j 

. . . • 

, Theke is somewhat that peculiarly strikes the 
imagination in the transactions of this and the 
preceding reign. 1 } I have therefore treated them 
with more than usual prolixity. Our tragic poets 
seem to have been sensible how much these 
strange instances of depravation were susceptible 
of a poetic dress. Every picture of the times is 
marked with strong lines, like an African pros- 
pect, where all is vast, wild and terrible. 

Richard had, at length, waded through every 
obstacle to the throne; and now began , after the 
usual manner of all usurpers, to strengthen his 
ill-got power with foreign alliances. Sensible also 
of the influence of pageantry and show upon the 
minds of the people, he caused himself to b 
crowned first at London, and then at York. Th 
clergy he endeavoured to secure in his interests 
by great indulgences to them, and by bis own 
hypocritical behaviour. 

. But while he endeavoured to establish his power, 
he found it undermining on a side from which 
he least expected it : the duke of Buckingham, 
who had been the principal instrument in placing 
him upon the throne, now began to expect the 
reward of his adherence. Richard, indeed, had 
given him several posts and governments , but 
denied him a moiety of the confiscated lands of 
Hereford, to which he had some family elaims. 
Very great obligations between two friends, on 
either side, generally end in disgust : Buckingham 
supposed that his services could never be over- 
rewarded; while Richard, on the contrary, was 
willing to curb his desires, which seemed to in- 
crease by gratification. Soon, therefore , the duke 
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was disgusted with the new monarch, and as soon 
conceived a scheme for deprivinghimof the crown ; 
doubtful, for a whiles whether he should put in 
for the crown himself, or set up another. The 
latter opinion prevailed, and he was resolved to 
declare for Henry, earl of Richmond, then an 
exile in Bretagne. Henry of Richmond was one 
of those who had the good fortune to survive the 
numerous massacres of the preceding reigns : he 
^hras the only remaining branch of the house of 
Lancaster ; he was descended from John of Gaunt, 
but <by -the female line : his right to the throne 
was very doubtful, but the crimes of the usurper 
strengthened his claims. He had long lived in 
icxile, and was once delivered up to the embassa- 
dors ©f Edward IV, and was just upon the point 
of being brought! back to England , to suffer a 
cruel death, when the prince who had delivered 
him up, repented what he had done, and took 
him from the ambassadors just as he was brought 
on shipboard. This was the youth whom the duke 
of Buckingham pitched upon to dethrone the 
tyrant, and a negotiation was commenced between 
them for that purpose. " f f 
ji Richard, in the mean time, either informed by 
his Creatures, 5 or made distrustful by conscious 
guilt, suspected a conspiracy, and could not avoid 
thinking Buckingham among the number of the 
conspirators. Impressed with these suspicions , he 
came to a resolution of sending for him to court , 
and the duke’s refusing to come confirmed him 
in his belief; but he had soon a -plain conviction 
of his treachery;* for word was brought that the 
duke of Buckingham was up in ' arms.- The 
duke, having found that he could dissemble with 
Richard no longer, haddrawn together someWelsh 
forces, and began to march to the western shore, 
where he had appointed young Richmond to land : 
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Richard , however , no way dismayed at the ap- 

5 >roaching danger, prepared to meet him with the 
ew forces he then had in readiness. However, 
fortune seemed to favour the usurper, and render 
his preparations, for this time, needless. As Buck- 
ingham was advancing, by hasty marches , toward 
Gloucester* where he designed to pass the Severn, 
just then the river was swollen to such a degree^ 
that the country, on both sides, was deluged, and 
even ithe tops of mountains covered with water. 
It held ten days, during which the Welsh army 
could neither pass the river, nor subsist on the 
other side , where they found nothing but desola- 
tion : at length, compelled by hunger, after having 
suffered a thousand hardships, they all dispersed, 
and returned home, notwithstanding the duke’s 
intreaties'tothe contrary. In this helpless situation, 
the duke , after a moment’s reflection, thought the 
properest place of safety he could fix upon was at 
the house of one Bannister, who had been his ser- 
vant, and who had received repeated obligations 
from his family. No maxim was ever more just , 
than that there is no friendship among the wicked : 
Buckingham had himself been first false to his 
king, and after to Richard, the creature of hisowri 
powers hovfr then could he * expect, fidelity from 


head: the villain » Bannister, ;sist so 

great a temptation, went and betrayed his master 
to the sheriff of Shropshire, who, surrounding the 
house with armed men, seized the duke in a pea- 
sant’s dress , and conducted him to Shrewsbury, 
where he was beheaded, without the form of a 
trial or delay, i »• i * * 

In the mean time , Richmond landed in Eng- 
land; but finding his hopes frustrated by the catas- 
trophe of Buckingham, he hastily set sail again, 
and returned for Bretagne. Richard, thus freed 


others? A large reward was 



the duke’s 
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from the impending danger, gave a loose to cruelty, 
the favourite passion of his breast. In order to 
expedite his revenge , he gave one Ashton an un- 
bounded commission to condemn and execute* 
upon the spot, such as were deemed by him guilty, 
or even suspected of guilt. A cruel king never 
wants a bloody minister i. Ashton executed his 
commission with the utmost rigour, putting hus- 
bands to death in the presence of their own wives, 
and children before the eyes of their parents. It 
is said that this execrable wretch, being solicited 
by a beautiful woman to release her husband, who 
was a prisoner upon suspicion, he consented, upon 
her promising to grant him a favour of another 
nature : scarce had the poor creature indulged his 
brutal desire, when he brought her out, and 
jointed to her husband, whom, in the mean time,' 
he had given orders should be hanged upon a 
neighbouring tree. 

Still, however, the authority of a parliament was 
wanting to give sanction to the injustice of Ri- 
chard’s proceedings*, but, in these times of vice and 
servility, that was soon procured. The parliament 
approved his proceedings*, confirmed the illegi- 
timacy of Edward’s children 5 passed an act of 
attainder against the earl of Richmond, and all his 
adherents*, and seemed, upon the whole, more 
disposed to slavery, than he to be a tyrant. One 
thing more was yet wanting to complete his secu- 
riiy *, the death of his rival : to effect this, he sent 
ambassadors to the duke of Bretagne, with whom 
Richmond had taken shelter, seemingly upon bn* 
siness of a public nature , but in reality to treat 
with Landais, that prince’s prime minister , and 
to induce him to deliver up Richmond. The> 
minister was base enough to enter into the nego«*> 
nation ; but Richmond, having had timely notice, 
fled away into France , and had just reached the 
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limits of that kingdom, when his pursuers came 
up with him. 

Richard , finding his design of seizing his ene- 
my’s person without success, as his power became 
more precarious, became every day more sus-r 
picious and more* cruel. Lord Stanley, who. was 
now married to the widow of Edward IV, fell 
strongly under his suspicion ; and , to secure his 
fidelity, he took the son as ahostage for his father’s 
good behaviour. He now also resolved to get rid 
of his present queen , in order to marry his own 
niece-, a match from which he expected to derive 
several advantages. The lady he was then- mar- 
ried to was formerly the wife of the young prince 
of Wales, who was murdered by him at Tewkes- 
bury. It is no slight indication of the barbarity 
of the times, to find a woman thus taking the mur- 
derer of her husband for her second lord. She 
felt, however, the consequences of her ingratitude 
to the deceased prince , in the inhumanity of the 
present : Richard treated her with so much con- 
tempt and indifference , that she died of grief, 
according to his desire. But his wishes were not 
crowned with success in his applications to his 
niece ; she treated his vile passion with retaliated 
contempt and just detestation. 

- In the perplexity causedby this unexpected refu- 
sal, it was that he received the news of Richmond's 
being once more landed at Milford-haven , with 
an intent to deprive him of the crown ; but being 
informed that he brought with him but two thou- 
sand men , he seemed to despise the effort , and 
issued orders to opposehim with the greatest cool- 
ness and intrepidity. Richard was possessed of 
courage and military conduct, and these were his 
only virtues. Having heard that Richmond was 
marching with his little army to London , he was 
resolved to meet him on the way, and end the 
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pretensions of the one or the other, by a battle, 
nichmond, though very much inferior in number, 
was not less desirous of engaging $ so that the two 
armies soon met in Bos worth-field , to determine 
a dispute that had now, for more than thirty years, 
drained England of its bravest subjects. 

Richard, perceiving his enemy advance , drew 
up his army, consisting of about thirteen thousand 
men , in order of battle * he gave the command of 
the vanguard to the duke of Norfolk , and led the 
main body himself, with the crown on liis head , 
either designing by this to inspire the enemy with 
awe, or to render himself conspicuous to liisown 
army. The earl of Richmond , who had not half 
ihe number of men , drew up his forces also in 
two lines, theearl ofOxford commanding thefirst, 
and he himself the second : lord Stanley, in the 
meantime , posted himself cm one flank between 
the two armies , and his brother took his station in 
the other, which was opposite. Richard , seeing 
him thus in a situation equally convenient for join- 
ing either army , immediately sent him orders to 
join him, which the other refusing, he gave instant 
command for beheading lord Stanley’s son, whom 
he had kept as a hostage; but, being persuaded to 
postpone the execution till after the fight, he com- 
plied , and immediately ordered the trumpets to 
sound to battle. The two armies approaching each 
other, the battle began with a shower of arrows , 
and soon the two ranks began to close : this was 
what Stanley expected , who, immediately profit- 
ing himself of the occasion, joined the line of 
Richmond , and turned the fortune of the day. In 
the mean while, Richard spurred up his horse in 
the thickest of the fight, and Richmond quitted 
his station behind , to encourage his troops by his 
presencein the front, Richard , perceiving him , 
was willing to end all by one blow ; and, with the 
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fury of a lion , flew through thousands to attach 
him. He slew Sir William Brandon ^ the earl’s! 
standard bearer , who had attempted to stop his 
career $ Sir John Cheyney , having taken- Brant 1 
don’s place ., was thrown* to the ground; Ricli^ * 
niond, in the mean time , stood to oppose him ;i> 
but, the crowd interposing, they were separated. 
Richard now, therefore, went to inspire his troops 
at another quarter \ but , at last ,s perceiving f his 
army every where yielding or flying s and now 
finding that all was gone, he rushed* with a loud 
shout, into the midst of the enemy, and theire met 
a better death than his actions had merited.- After 
the battle , his body being found amid a heap of 
slaughter, stripped naked , covered > over with' 
wounds , and the eyes frightfully staring , it i was / 
thrown across a horse, tjie head hanging down-, 
on one side and the legs on the other , and so carrr 
ried to Leicester. It lay there two days , exposed 
to public view , and then was buried without fui> 
ther ceremony. . .. , r .' < : j . ; ; rm?il 

Richard’s crown being found, by -one of the 
j /or soldiers , on the field of battle , Was 
™ ’immediately placed upon the head of > 
the conqueror •: the whole army , as if inspired,*! 
with one voice , cried out , Long live king -Henry !;? 
Thus ended the bloody reign of Richard} and , 
his death , the race of the Plantagenet kings, that * 
had been in possession of the crov^a during the 
space of three hundred and thirty years , became 
extinct. Thus ended also the contests between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which had, for 
thirty years , been as a pestilence to the kingdom, 
and in which above a hundred thousand men lost: ; 
their lives , either by the executioner,. or on* the 
field of battle. : £a -£• .**'* -vi * n*v 

These dissensions had reduced the kingdom to 
a state cf almost savage barbarity : Laws, arts, and 
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commerce, were entirely neglected for tlie prac- 
tice of arms ; and to be aicotiqlleror was sufficient, 
in the eyes of the people , to stand for every other 
virtue. They had, as yet, no idea of pacific 
government \ nor could lend applause to those 
who cultivated it; and, except only in their gal- 
lantry to the fair sex , they little differed from the 
ancient painted inhabitants of the island. In 
these wars, the women , though ever 1 so for- 
midable* or ever so active * unless accused of 
witchcraft , were exempted from capital punish- 
ments , which probably proceeded from a spirit of 
gallantry, the single virtue of the times. As for 
the clergy , they were entirely distinct from the 
laity , both in customs, constitutions, andleaming : 
they were governed by the civil law , drawn up 
by one of the Roman emperors ; whereas the laity 
were governed by the common law, Which was 
traditionally delivered to them from their ances- 
tors . T he clergy (lio wever we may be told to the con- 
trarv) understood and wrote Latin tolerably well ; 
the iaity, on the other hand, understood no Latin, 
but applied themselves wholly to French , when 
they aspired to the character of politeness. The " 
clergy , as a body , little interested themselves in 
the civil polity, and perhaps were not displeased 
to see the laity, whom they considered not as 
fellow-subjects, but rivals for power, weakening 
themselves by continual contests : the laity re- 
garded the clergy with blind veneration , and this 
veneration lessened their regard for their king. 

In short , as there was no virtue among the indi 
viduals of the nation , the government was like a 
feverish constitution, ever subject to ferment and 
disorder. France served , for a while , as a drain 
to the peccant humours ; but , when that was no 
longer open , the disorder seemed to increase in 
the internal part of the constitution, and produced 
all the horrors of civil war. 
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It was in this state oftiie nation that the earl of 
. Richmond 9 who took the name of Henry VH , 

. came to the throne* ‘You are now to behold one 

_ * * * 

of the greatest revolutions that ever was brought 
about in any kingdom , effected by the prudence, 
clemency, and perseverance of one great prince : 

. a nation of tumult reduced to civil subordination; 
an insolent and factious , aristocracy humbled ; 

. wise laws enacted ; commerce restored ; and the 
peaceful arts rendered amiable to a people , for 
whom before war only had charms* Jtv a word , 
you are now to turn to a period , where the whole 
government seems to, put on a new form ; and to 
view the actions of a king , if not the greatest >, at 
least the most useful, that ever sat upon the British 
. or any other throne. Hitherto you h«Ve ortty. read 
the history of a barbarous nation , obeying with 
reluctance * and governed by caprice ; yon are 
henceforth to view more refined politics, and 
belter concerted schemes ; to behold human wis- 
dom, as if roused from her lethargy of thirteen 
hundred years , exerting every art to reduoe the 
natural ferocity of the people , and to introduce 
happiness. , 

Henry’s first caro, upon coming to the throne, 
was to marry the princess Elisabeth, daughter of 
Edward JV>, and thus unite the interests of the 
houses of Lancaster and Yprk hut , 5 lest the 
people should suppose he claimed the crown upon 
the strength of this alliance , he deferred her coro- 
nation till two years after., by which he made 
evident the priority of his own 4Uiou His reign 
happily commenced with an obedience to the laws 
that had been hitherto unknown in England, An 
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act had been passed , in the preceding reign, for 
the attainder of his * friends and followers : this 
act still Continued in force, and many members 
of that hotise y 'by which it was to be repealed , 
were those *\Vho were mentioned in the attainder. 
To suffer such to join in repealing this statute , 
would 1 -be admitting them judges in their own 
cause'*,' to ' which Henry bravely and justly 
objected^: they were , therefore , obliged to leave 
the house an act was passed to reverse their 
attainder!' j{ •» * 

4 Before his reign, it was usual, when any person 
was attainted, to takeaway his life, and give away 
his fortune to some court favourite : Henry wisely 
perceived that this had two bad effects \ it first 
excited resentmeiit by its cruelty, and, in the next 
place , Only tnade^ *the favourite too powerful for 
subjection. 'This prudent irtOnarcfi took a better 
method > to 1 repress * tumult and rebellion i he de- 
prived such as were caught inarms of their estates 
and fortunes, and these he reserved for the use of 
the* crown.- By this means he deprived them of 
the power to injure him , and he strengthened the 
sinews* of government by enriching the crown. 
A great part of the miseries of his predecessors 
proceeded from their poverty, and jthe opulence 
of the' nobttity. Henry saw that money alone 
could turn the scale of power into his oVvn hands, 
and therefore hoarded up all the confiscations of 
his enemies with the utmost frugality. Avarice, 
upon these motives, is not only excusable , but 
praise-worthy : it is not meanness, but economy ; 
and, whatever historians tell ns of liberality in a 
king , it is , at best , a misplaced virtue. Such libe- 
ralities are , in general , extorted from the poor, 
the industrious, and the useful ; and bestowed, as 
rewards , upon the rich , and powerful, and insi- 
nuating ; upon the sycophants of a court , and 
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fmnfr 5 ° f dehaucl "*:yr; Henry was different 
from his predecessors, m this respect ; he gave 

away few rewards to the courtiers Jbout his per- 
son, and noiie hut the poor shared benefactions. 

e released all the prisoners for debt in his domi- 
nions, whose debts did not amount to forty sliil- 
lugs, and paid their, creditors ; from the royal 
cotters. Hjs economy rendered him, not only 
useful to tile poor , hut enabled liim .to be just to 
US own creditors, either abroad or -at home, 
those sums which he borrowed from the city of 
hondon , or any of his subjects , he repaid at the 
appointed day, with the utmost punctuality ; and 
t ius, as lie grew just in his own dominions, he 
became respectable abroad. , . 

immediately after his marriage with Elisabeth , 
he issued out a general pardon to all such as chose 
o accept it ; but those lords who had bpen rhe 
favourites of the last reign , and long used to tur- 
iiulence, refusedhis proflercdtenderneSs, and flew 

L . ord LoveI > Humphry and Thomas 
otaltord, placed themselves at the head of this 
insurrection ; Henry sent the duke of Bedford to 
oppose the msungeuts , with orders to try what 
might be the effect of a proffered pardon « pre*- 
vious to Ins attempts to reduce them. The duko 
punctually obeyed his instructions, but the rebels 
seemed to listen to no accommodation : contrary . 

however to all expectation , lord Lovel , appre- 
hensive of being deserted by his followers, first 
s owed t cm die example , and fled aWay to 
E landers. The rebel army , now without a leader , 
submitted to the mercy of the king, which thev 
received. The Staffords , who were in the mean 
time besieging Worcester , hearing of the sur- 
render of their confederates , attempted t6 take 
sanctuary m a church which had no privileges to 
protect them : being taken from thence, the eldest 
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of die brothers wae /SxeeiUte^ , the bther received 
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But me people weretibeeome.slo/torbunmt and 
factious hy a Jong oourie bf civil? war, that : no 

f OverDDO^^CQuld rule them'* nor aiiy king please* 
W rehellion seemed extinguished only to give 
rise to another the king ke.pt , at that time, a son 
of the^uke of Clarence /, Who; had been formerly 
drowned in a butt of wine, as has been mentioned, 
£, prisoner in tbje Tower, This poor youth * * who 
5gaa styled the earl of jWarvtick , Had long been a 
stranger to liberty ; he Was unacquainted with men 
and things , and so little conversant with human 
life , from his Jong and early confinement , that 
he knew not the dtflerenfce , to use the words of 
the historian , between a duck and a hen. This 
unhappy boy , harmless as he was , was made an 
instrument to deceive the people, A priest of 
^ ford had trained up one Lambert Simnel , a 
. £r*$ son > to cotmterfeit the person of the earl; 

and instructed him to talk upon some facts and 
occurrences relative to the court of king Edward* 
Thus?, having prepared him for his purpose , he 
sot out for Ireland f judging that the most proper 
theatre to open the sepfte^The plot unfolded! -to 
his wish ; Simnel was received and proclaimed 
* * goffer land y- and li$ was conducted by the 

j 1 judges, with great pomp, to the castle , 

was treated conformably to his prc~ 
*^M^v>4,j>v)rth and di sti ti otioiS’* - i I 

, The king could not avoid being troubled at tbia 

* , because Jm; sbw his iimtbertdndiLTr at 

>yiof it ; he WasresoHed^ therefore^ to: 
adyjjce pf his dou&qilupon this occasion J 
% ^aftpr duo? debbewlioni determmedr upon 
oipg .the old. queen * to 4 1 monastery ; but to 
\yipe off the gspersfen.Qf trpasoti from one to Whom 
he was so nearly allied , he gave out that she was* 
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thus punished , for having formerly delivered up 
the princess , her daughter, to king Richard. The 
people, as usual , murmured upon this occasion ; 
but the king, unmindful of their idle clamours , 
persisted in his resolution and she remained in 
confinement till she died , which did not happen 
till several years after. The next resolution of the 
kings council was to show the earl of Warwick, 
who was still confined in the Tower, publicly 
to the people : in consequence of this, he was led 
through the principal streets of London, and con- * 
ducted, in a solemn procession, to St. Paul’s, where 
great numbers were assembled to see him. Still 
however, they proceeded in Dublin to honour 
their pretended monarch , and he was crowned , 
with great solemnity, in presence of the earl of 
Kildare, the chancellor , andother officersof state. 
Such impositions upon the people were very fre- 
quent, at that time, in several parts of Europe : 
Lorrain , Naples, and Portugal, had their impos- 
tors , who continued for a long time to deceive 
without detection. In fact, the inhabitants of 
every country were so much conGned to the limits 
of their own peculiar place of abode, and knew so 
little of what was passing in the rest of the world 
around them , that nothing Was more easy than 
to deceive. King Simnel , being now joined by 
lord Lovel , and one or two lords more of the 
discontented party , resolved to pass over into 
England, and accordingly landed in Lancashire : 
from thence he marched to York, expecting the 
country would rise and join him as he passed 
along. Rut in this he was deceived; and he soon 
had the mortification to find, that the king himself 
was coming up with a superior force to give him 
battle. The event of the contest was such as might 
have been expected ; the earl of Lincoln , who 
commanded for Simnel, was overthrown and slain 
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in battle, and the impostor htmself taken prisoner. 
Henry had now an opportunity of showing the 
hpinanity and the greatness of his mind ; Simnel 
ifrass pardoned f and given am&ui employment in 
..the kingV-kfrchea, afed afterwards preferred to he 
on^of his falconers in which post he died. As 
for the priest, his instructor, he was made a pri- 
soner for life.- > , ; . r 

«v heing / thtis adjusted, we may mm to 

France, which had long been the grave of the 
English, who yet coveted nothing so much <a& to 
continue the war there* Henry had all along per- 
ceived the futility of conquests upon thecontinent ; 
conquests that could produce no other advantage 
than military glory : but , while he internally de- 
spised such pernicious triumphs, he was obliged, 
jh order to gain popularity, to countenance them . 
He therefore often pretended, that he was going 
. to ravish his kingdom once more from the usurper, 
and to lay all France in blood : but, k fact, hehad 
nothing farther from his heart. As far as negotia- 
tions and threats went, he did all that lay in his 
power to keep the jarring states of that kingdom 
nearly balanced, and consequently feeble ; but as 
for succours of men and money, he too well knew 
the value of both to exhaust them, in the manner 
of his predecessors, upon such vain projects. 

The parliament, however, wastaught to believe, 
that he intended something considerable against 
.France; and they, ever cheerful when France was 
to be opposed, furnished him with the necessary 
supplies. But money was, at that time, more easily 
granted than levied in England. A new insurrec- 
tion arose when the supplies came to be collected, 
and the Carl -of Northumberland was killed by the 
mob of Yorkshire, while he attempted to enforce 
; obedienee to the laws. The mutineers did not 
slop there; by the advice of one Jolm-a-Chamber, 
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an incendiary, they -set sit John Egremont at 

• their head* and marched toward London to‘ give 
;the king battle i the consequence of this rash Step 
was tthe defeat of the rebels , ; and the death of 
J'ohn^a-Chamber , their ringleader. It was neces- 
sary to, treat this man with rigour, to induce a 
-fciore ready compliance to the future grants of 
parliament, and prevent all insurrections oii the 
( same occasion $ for now people seemed continually 
- more willing to revolt than to* pa^ their taxes/ 

. One would not have imagined, by the success 
. of Simnel’s imposture, that it could have produced 
imitations-, but the old duchess of Burgundy * 
sister to Edward IV, finding the former fraud had 
. deceived so many * was resolved to project anew 
scheme* with more art and greater plausibility* 

. She first spread a report* that the young duke of 
York* said to have been murdered in the Tower * 

, Was still alive $ and soon a youth made his appear 
ranee that took upon him the title of the duk.e of 
. York. The person pitched upon to play this part 
Was called Perkin Warbeck, the son of a Flemish 
Jew, a youth of a beautiful person, good under- 
standing* and possessing something in his carriage 

• and manner far above his birth or circumstances. 

• The king of France* ever attentive to sow the seeds 
of division in England, received him at his court, 
and gave him proper encouragement-, but* at the 
intercession of Henry, dismissed him, upon the 
prospect of a peace. Having quitted France, Per- 
kin went to seek protection from the duchess of 
Burgundy, taking the greatest care to conceal his 
former acquaintance. At their first meeting, the 
duchess pretended much displeasure as his assu- 
rance, in assuming the title of her nephew*, but 
soon after, as if brought over by conviction , she 

: owned him for the duke of YorK, and gave him a 
i .guardsui table to that dignity. The English, ever 
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ready to revolt, gave credit to this new imposture, 
and the young man's prudence, conversation, and> 
deportment, seryed to confirm what their credit-* 
lity had begun. AH such as were disgusted with 
the king, {prepared to join him; but particularly 
, those <tbat were formerly Henry’s favourites , and 
hald contributed to place him on the throne, think* 
ingtheir services could never be sufficiently repaid, 
were now the chief heads of the conspiracy. These 
were joined by numbers, some greedy of novelty,* 
some blindly attached to their leaders,' and some 
induced, by their desperate fortunes,, to wish for 1 


> * >ti » 


a change. j r oi i-; ; 

While the kind’s enemies were thus combining 
to involve the kingdom in; its former calamities 
he himself was ano lesis intent upon preventing the 
impending dahger. He endeavoured to undeceive 
the people, first, by showing that thei duke of York < 
was really dead^candby punishing his murderers 
andnext * hy tracing Perkin , the impostor, tolftis 
primitive mefmnessi The llist of these projects was: 
notteasily executed ;^Tar » W arheck’s parents ah d 
place of ab6de were so well concealed, .that it w as 
almost impossible to come to a kuowledge of them. 
But Henry/ at lengthy won over Sir Hubert Clif**: 
ford , who was then* accompanying the impostor i 
in Flariders, and had been entrusted with his and 
the duchess’ secrets. F rom Clifford , the [ king 
learned, not only their designs, but the names; 
of the conspirators, and had several of them * 
arrested. His former lenity, however, did not 
exempt him from fresh ingratitude : he found that 
the lord high chamberlain, brother to the famous 
lord Stanley, who had been lately created earl of 
Derby, was among the number of those who now 
had conspired against him. Though this nobleman 
had been loaded with favours, and was even 
then possessed of ah immense fortune, yet , still 
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dissatisfied, he sought more from his country's 
calami ties. He was therefore arrested by the Ling’s 
order, and, confessing his. crime, was sentenced 
to suffer that death he so justly merited* You 
have hitherto observed how difficult it was to 
rule the English at this time;, icach province 
seemed desirous of placing some particular family 
upon the throne, and more cageny took up arms, 
than willingly disposed themselves to legal subor-' 
dination. To mix lenity with justice, upon pro- 
per occasions, required a very nice discernment : 
Henry showed his judgment in this particular. 
Whenever a conspirator took up arms against him, 
from a conscientious adherence to principle, and 
from a love of the house of York, he generally 
found pardon; but if the only motive of his con* 
spiring was a love of change, or an illicit desire to 
subvert those laws by which he was governod, he 
was then treated with more severity. 

While Warheck’s. adherents. were thus disap- ; 
pointed in England, lie Himself attempted landing 
in Kent; but beiugbeat off from that coast by the 
inhabitants, he went from thence to Ireland : find- 
ing his hopes frustra md there also, he went next » 
to try his success in Scotland, Here his fortune 
began to mend. James IV, who was then king of 
that country, receivi d him very favourably , ac- 
knowledged his pretensions to be just, and soon 
after gave him, in marriage, a daughter of the 
earl of Huntley, one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished ladies of her time. But, not con- 
tent with these instances of favour, he was re- 
solved to attempt setting him upon the throne of 
England. It was expected , that, upon Perkins 
first appearance in that kingdom , all the friends 
of the house of York would rise in his favour : 
upon this ground, therefore , theking of Scotland 
entered the country with a strong army , and pro. 
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claimed the young adyenturer whereverhe went; 
but, contrary to expectation, he found p,one tq 
second his claims; and thus disappointed, Perkin 
ag^in retreated back to Edinburgh, where he con- 
tinued to reside, till , upon the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace between the two kingdoms, be was 
once more obliged to leave Scotland, and to seek 
for a new protector. . .. 

Perkin had now , for the space qf five years, 
continued to alarm the king ; he bad be|eu aer 
knowledged in France , Flanders , Ir.eJ(«?d, and 
Scotland , as lawful heir to the British crown, and 
had made some bold attempts to second his pre- 
tensions. The time, at length, came , that be 
was to act the same character in England , which 
hefcad performed elsewhere with so much success. 
Some months before this, there had been an insur- 
rection in Cornwall ; the inhabitants of that dis- 
tant county , upon levying the taxes granted by 
parliament , refused to contribute to expenses 
which were destined for the defence of an oppo- 
site part of the kingdom. Eyery insurrection qow 
was followed witli a project qf dethroning the 
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king 9 they , therefore, marched* wi th one 
mock , a lawyer , Michael Joseph, a, carrier , ajad 
lord- Dudley , at their head , directly to hon.dPU * 
and encamped upon BJackJteath. There t he king’s 
forces surrounded and attacked them : the b^tue 
was bloody ; two thousand of these poor deluded 
wretches were killed upon the spot, and the rest 
forced to surrender at discretion; herd 4udley , 
and one or two of their ringleaders, were exe- 
cuted ; but the rest . to the number of fpur thou- 
sand , were dismissed home again in safety. But 
this moderation \i&& not the proper effect upon 
minds too ignorant for. gratitude ; they attributed 
the king s clemency to fear, and .upon returning 
home, induced their friends to believe, that the 
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whole kingdom was ready to rise to v indicate their 
quarrel. It was now, therefore, determined to 
send for Perkin Warbeck , who was then in Ire- 
land, to put himself at their head. Perkin did 
not hesitate to accept their invitation $ and taking 
upon him the command, chose for his privy coun- 
cil one Hern, a broken mercer , Skelton , a tailor: 
and Astley , a scrivener. He published a procla- 
mation also agaipst Henry , in which he took the 
title of Richard IV and, having drawn together a 
body of three thousand men, attempted to storm 
the city of Exeter , but without success. 

Henry, having received advice of his proceed- 
ings , said merrily, that he should now have the 
pleasure of visiting a person whom he had long 
wished to see, and then took the necessary mea- 
sures to oppose him. Perkin, on the other hand , 
seeing that the king was marching to attack him, 
lost all courage , and in the night took sanctuary 
in the monastery of Bewley. Soon after ' upon 
"promise of a pardon , he surrendered himself to 
j the king, and \yas confined in the Tower ; but 
‘escaping from thence . and finding it’ impracti- 
cable to get out of the kingdom, he again took 
sanctuary in the monastery of Bethlem. Thu prior 
of this house gave him up to the king , upon pro- 
' mi$e of a pardon ; and Perkin was now a second 
time confined in the Tower : but plotting , even 
J n i there, against the king , he and the 

* / M99.* earl of Warwick, being convicted 

' of designs to kill the keeper of the Tower , and so 
’ escape, were both put to death. 

* There was as yet, in Henry’s reign, nothing but 
plots, treasons, insurrections, ingratitude, impose 
ture., ! atid punishments. You have seen several of 
these fometiters of treason brought to justice, yet 
infinitely greater numbers pardoned; but there 
L : was a wide difference between the punishments of 
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this, and the arbitrary sentences of the reigns pre" 
ceding* The courts of judicature now sat upon 
every criminal, uninfluenced by the royal autho- 
rity ; and scarce one, person was punished for 
trea son but such as should, at present , have re- 
ceived the same rigorous treatment. A king who 
can reign Without ever punishing , is happy ; but 
that monarch must certainly be undone , who ? 
through fear or ill-timed lenity , suffers repeated 
guilt to escape without notice. When a country 
becomes quite illicit , punishments then, like the 
loppings in a garden, only serve to strengthen the 

stock* and prepare for a new harvest of. virtues/ 

• * • « » 

*: :> r * i> ; 

Letter xxviii. 

» » » 


Let us now exhibit that part of Henry’s reign 
in which he most deserves our admiration *s in 
which we shall see him as the friend of peace * 
and the refined politician. Indeed, no man loved 
peace more than he , and much of the ill-will of 
his subjects arose from his attempts to repress their 
inclination for war. The usual preface to his trea- 
ties was , that, when Christ came into the world, 
peace was sung *, and when he went out of the 
world , peace was bequeathed. He had no ambir 
tion to extend his power , except only by treaties 
and by wisdom ; by these lie rendered himself 
much more formidable tQ his neighbours, than his 
predecessors had done by their victories. They 
were formidable only to their own subjects ; Henry 
Was dreaded by rival kings. 

- He all along had two points principally in view; 
one to depress the nobility ana clergy , and the 
other to humanize and raise up the populace. 
From the ambition of the former, and the blind 
dependence of the latter, alj the troubles in former 
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reigns arose ; every nobleman Was possessed of a 
certain number of subjects, over whom he had* 
an absolute power, and upon every occasion could* 
influence numbers to join in revolt and disobe- 
dience* 

He first, therefore, considered that giving these 
petty monarchs a power of selling their estates , 
which before they had not a right to do, would 
greatly weaken their interest* With this view, he 
got an act passed , in which the nobility were 
granted a power of alienating their possessions; 
a law infinitely pleasing to the commons , nor 
was it disagreeable even to the nobility , since they 
thus had an immediate resource for supplying the 
waste of prodigality , and the demands of their 
creditors. The blow reached their posterity alone, 
but they were too ignorant to be sensible of 
remote sufferings. 

His next schemewas to prevent their giving live- 
ries to in arty hundreds of dependants , who served 
like Standing forces , to be ready at the summons 
of their lord. By an act passed in his reign, none 
but menial servants were permitted to \War a 
lively , tinder severe penalties ; and this law be 
took care to enforce with the utmost rigour. It 
is told us by Bacon, that the king, one day paying 
a visit to the earl of Oxford, was entertained by 
him with all possible splendour and magnificence. 
Whentlieking was ready to depart, he saw ranged , 
on both sides, a great number of men, dressed up 
in very rich liveries, apparently to do him honour. 
The king, surprised at silcli a number of domes- 
tics , as lie thought them , cried out , IVhat , tnrfr 
lord of Oxford*, rtte oil thM&fhitt feUcnvs jour me- 
nial fo/vanrs? The earl, 1 not perceiving the 
king’s* drift, answered, With a imtile, that they 
were only men whom he kept in pay to do him 
honour upon such Occasions, At this the king 
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started a little, and said, By my faith, my lord , / 
thank you for your good cheer ; hut I must not 
suffer to have the laws broken ; my attorney-ge- 
neral must talk with you.. fhc historian adds, that 
die, king exacted a severe, fine for the transgres- 
sion of the statute. .,j > irw 'i rum: 

; It has been already , observed what a perverted 
use was made of monasteries, and other places 
appropriated to religious worship , by the number 
of criminals who took refuge in them , , This pri- 
vilege the clergy assumed astheir undoubted right* 
and those places of pretended sanctity were become 
die abode of murderers , robbers , and conspira- 
tors. Witches and necromancers were, the > only 
persons who could not avail themselves of the 
advantages of the security these afforded : they 
whose crimes were only fictitious , .were the only 
people who had notithe benefit of such a retreat* : 

S enry used all his interest with the pope toaholish 
ese sanctuaries , but without, effect * all that he 
cOuld procure was, that 'if- thieves , murderers-, or> 
robbers, registered as sanctuary-men, should sally 
out and commit fresh offences , and retreat again, 
in such cases they might be taken out of the . sanc- 
tuary, and delivered up to justice.-; ■/ ;j; t/ 

-I /Henry politicallypretended the utmost kubrais*. 
sion to alb the pope’s decrees and showed/ the; 
greatestrespect to the clergy , but still was guided 

by thedi in no single instance of his conduct. The 1 

pope ,. at onetime , was so far imposed upon by his 
seeming attachment to the church, /that he even 
invited him to renew the crusades for recovering 
the Holy Land, Henry’s answer deserves tolbe 
remembered : he assured his holiness that no 
pribce in Christendom would be more forward ' 
than he to undertake so glorious and necessary. an 
expedition ; but , as his dominions lay very distant 
from Constantinople, it would be hotter to apply 
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to the kings of France and Spain for their a Site* 
tance? and that* in the mean time y he would 
come to their aid himself, as soon as all the ciif~ 
jer&nces between the Christian princes Were brought 
to an and. This was, at once, a polite refusal 1 
and an oblique reproach. 

1 Henry had seen the fatal consequences of having 
favourites, and therefore resolved to have none? 
he even excluded from his privy council all such 
as , by their titles or fortune ? might attempt to 
govern him i instead of executing his intentions. 
His council was composed of private men, who had 
learning and wisdom to advise , but neither iti^ 
iltxence rior ambition to govern. 1 > ■ * 

But * while he Was thus employed iSi< lowering 
his nobility and clergy, he was using every art to 
extend the privileges of the peoples In former 
reigns they word sure to suffer y Oik Wliadevei^ side 
they* fbught, if they had the misfortune to lose the 
victor^ i this rendered each party desperate y itfc 
cttse^ of civil war $ and this Was the cause of stick 
tetrible slaughters; Be therefore procured the 
passing of air act , by which it was established, that 
no person should* be impeached or attainted for 
assisting the king for the time being , or , in other 
words , him Who should be then actually on the 
throne. TfeSs Excellent statute served tb repress 
the desire ofoivi! war i as several Would naturally 
take arms in defence of that side on which »they 
were Certain of losing nothing by a defeat, and 
their ^numbers would intimidate insurgents/- 
y But his greatest efforts WeVedifeeted to prmriote 
trade and oommetce, because this riatu rally intros 
dueed it spirit of liberty among the peopl'd y and 
disengaged them from their dependence on the 
nobility/ Before this happy era all ouV town# 
owed their original to Sortie strong Castle in the* 
neighjjsoitrhood j where some great lord generally 
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fesiddd ; and these al^o Wefi ttwde tiseaf as pri?* 
Sons for Alt softs of CriminAt#. Ift ; this ‘ akd; there 
Was generally a garrison j or k number of arbied 
men, who adpvMtd oft the ^bteman’s bounty 
for support. Tho htimber of these, ofcourse, drew 
All the artifice^ /Virluallersy and shopkeepers, to 
settW Iri some plarrc adjacent* in order to furnish 
the lord arid his attendants with what necessaries 
thef Wanted. The farmers also and husbandmen , 
hi mii‘ Uei gfibourhobd', bililt their houses tliere , to 
te' protected agaiost tile numerous gangs of rob- 
bers that hid themselves in the WOoda by day , and 
infested the country by riight , who Were called 
Robertsmen. Henrv, on the other hand, endear 
VOured to bring the towns from such a neighs 
bourhood , by inviting the inhabitants to a more 
commercial situation. He attempted to teach them 
frugality and payment of debts, the life and soul of 
inadsti y, by his own example ; and never omitted 
the rights of. commerce in all his treaties ' With 
foreign princes. mO [,. v 'jimr, 

About this time the Whole world Seemed to 
improve : Sweden, France , and Spain , enjoyed 
excellent moriarchs., who encouraged arid pro- 
tected the rising arts. The Portugu ese had sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope , find Columbus 
had made the discovery of America : Henry , h* 
imitation, of them , ghvC a patent to some Bristol 
and Portuguese merchants to go in (pUCfct of new 
countries. Cut An Accident gave him * better 
opportunity of improving commerce, thAUi His most 
sanguine hop^s could have aspired to : ;ttie king 
of Spain and his queen t Being upon their return 
to their own dominions , after the conclusion of a 
successful war in Holland , were driven by a 
storm on the coasts of England. As soon as Henry 
had notice of their arrival , he received them both 
with marks of the sinccrest friendship and rcspec t. 
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meditating , in the mean time, how to make his 
subjects reap some advantage from the accident. 
He therefore treated them with a splendour which 
was by W mean's agreeable to his own nature ; and 
while he kept them thus entertained with a round 
of pageantry and amusements , he concluded a 
treaty of commerce , which has, even to this day, 
continued to be beneficial to his posterity. 

. Having thus at length seen his country civilized, 
the people pay their taxes without insurrections ,■ 
the nobility learning a just subordination, and the 
laws alone suffered to inflict punishment, towns 
began to separate from the castles of the nobility; 
commerce every day increased; foreigners either 
feared England , or sought its alliance; and the 

3 >irit of faction was happily extinguished at home. 

e was at peace with all Europe , and he had 
issued out a general pardon to his own subjects. 
It was in this situation of things that he died of the 
gout in his stomach, having lived fifty-two years, 
and reigned twenty-three. Since the time of Alfred, 
England had not seen such another king. He 
rendered bis subjects powerful and happy , and 
wrought a greater change in this kingdom ,. than 
it was possible to expect could be effected in so 
short a time. If he had any fault , it was, that , 
having begun his reign with economy, as he grew 
6ld, liis desires seemed to change their object,, 
from the use of money, to the pleasure of hoarding 
it; but we can easily excuse him , as he only saved 
for the public, the royal coffers being then the 
only treasury of the state ; and , in proportion to 
the king’s finances , the public might be said to 
be either rich or indigent. • 
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LETTER XXIX. . 

* 

* * * 

Nevbu did a prince com© to the throne with a 
conjuncture of so many fortunate circumstances 
in his favour as Henry VIII, who ^ j) 1 
now took uponhim the govern tnent 
of the kingdom. His prudent father left him a 
peaceable kingdom, prudent ministers, and a well- 
stored treasury. All factions were extinguished , 
and all divisions United in his person : he, by the 
father’s side, claimed from the house of Lancaster* 
and by the mother’s from the house of York. He 
Was at peace With all Europe, and his subjects 
Were every day growing more powerful and more 
Wealthy : commerce and arts had been introduced 
in the former reign , and they seemed to lind in 
England a favourable reception. The young king 
himself Was beautiful in person , expert in polite 
exercises, and loved by his subjects. The old 
king , Who Was himself a scholar , had him in- 
structed in all the learning of. the times ; so that 
he Was perfectly versed in school divinity at the 
age of eighteen. 

Yet, from this beginning y you must not expect 
to read the history of a. good prince. All these 
advantages were either .the gift of nature, of for- 
tune, Or of his father: with all these happy talents, 
Henry VIII Wanted the two great requisites in 
forming every good character, wisdom and virtue. 
The leanning he had, if it might be called by that 
name, served only to inflame his pride , but not 
control his vitious affections. The love of hi s 
subjects Was testified by their adulations, and serv cd 
as another meteor to lead him asti}ay> His wealth, 
instead Of relieving his subjects, or increasing hi§ 
{jower,onlycOntribtrtcdtosuppIyhisdebauchcries^ 
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or gratify the rapacity of the ministers of his plea- 
sures. But happy for him, had his faults rested 
here \ he was a tyrant : humanity takes the alarm 
athiscruelty, and, whatever fortunate events might 
have been the consequence of his designs, no good 
man but must revolt at the means hue took for 
their accomplishment; : J ; * . i 

The first act of inj ustice which marked his reign 
was his prosecution of Empson and Dudley,- the 
judges whom his father had constituted to inquire 
into cases of treason, and levy fines proportionable 
to the offence. Their conduct was examined , 
but nothing being found against them that could 
amount to a capital conviction, a false accusation 
< was produced , and they were convicted of having 
plotted against the new king, and received sentence 
to be beheaded, which was executed accordingly. 
These two judges had been long hated by the 
people, though apparently without cause j they 
only put the laws in execution against criminals , 
and instead of their lives, deprived the guilty of 
their fortunes. This action of an unjust compli- 
ance with popular clamour, was followed by ano- 
ther still more detrimental to the nation, yet more 
pleasing to the people : the spirit of chivalry and 
conquest was notyet quite extinguished in the na-> 
(ion : France was still an object of* desire , and 
Henry was resolved once more to strike at the 
crown. It Was in vain that one of his old pru- 
dent counsellors objected , that conquests on the 
continent Would only be prejudicial to the king-*- 
3om, and tliatEngland, from its situation, was not 
destined for extensive empire ; the young king , 
deaf to all remonstrances , and perhaps inspired 
by the voice of the people, resolved to lead an 
army into that kingdom. The consequence of the 
campaign was a useless victory and an empty 
triumph* The French . fled w^l 10 ttt fighting $ a 
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truce was concluded between the two kings ; and 
Henry returned home to dissipate , in more peace?- 
able follies , the large sums that had been amassed 
for very different purposes by his father. 

But while he thus changed from one pleasure 
to another , it was requisite to find out a minister 
and favourite, who would take care of the king* 
dom. Indifferent princes ever attempt to rule, 
and are ruled by favourites , and soon a proper 
person was found to answer the king’s intention 
in this particular y the man I mean was the famous 
cardinal Wolsey 5 and, as a great part of his reign 
was ruled by him, his history may, with propriety, 
make a part in that of his master . 

Thomas Wolsey was the son of a private gentle- 
man (and not of a butcher, as is commonly reported) 
•in Ipswich : he was sent to Oxford so early, that he 
was a bachelor at fourteen * and from that time call- 
ed the boy bachelor. He rose , by degrees , upon 
quitting college, from one preferment to another, 
till he was made rector of Lymingtonby the marquis 
•of Dorset, whose children he had instructed. He 
had not long resided at this living , when one of 
the justices of the peace put him in the stocks, for 
being drunk and raising disturbances at a neighr 
fbouring fair; -This disgrace , however , did not 
retard his promotion *, he rose, by degrees l till lie 
'Was, atlast; intrusted with negotiating an intended 

* marriage between Henry VII , and Margaret of 
■ Savoy. His dispatch, upon that occasion, procured 
him the deanery of Lincoln •, and in this situation 

* it was that Henry VIII pitched upon him as a fa- 
vourite, and intrusted him with the administration 

* of ’affairs. Presently after this, being introduced 
at court, he was made privy counsellor , and , as 

* such, had an opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with the king, who found him at once submissive 
and enterprising. V(olsey sung, laughed, danced, 
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with every libertine of the court ; and his house 
was the scene of all the king's criminal plea- 
sures and amours. To such a weak and vitious 
monarch as Henry, qualities of this nature were 
highly pleasing , andWolsey was made his prime 
minister , and managed the whole kingdom at his 
pleasure. The people saw, with indignation, the 
new favourite’s mean condescensions to the king, 
and his arrogance to themselves. They had long 
regarded the vitious insolence and unbecoming 
splendour of the clergy with envy and detestation, 
and Wolsey’s greatness served to bring a new 
odium upon that body, already too much the ob- 
ject of the people’s dislike. 

Wqlsey had some talents as a minister ; but his 
failings outbalanced them , being excessively 
revengeful, ambitious, and intolerably proud.. 
Among other instances of his ambition, he aspired 
at the popedom. Ferdinand, who was then em r 
peror of Germany , promised him his interest to 

S rocure it , and this consequently attached the 
nglish minister more closely to the emperor : this 
monarch was then at war with France, and each 
power solicited the alliance of England. It was 
the interest of the English calmly to look on as 
spectators of the quarrel , and suffer its rivals in 
power to grow weak by their mutual animosity : 
Wolsey , however preferring his own interest to 
that of his country or his master, engaged in a 
league against France. Soon after , however, the ' 
pope dying , and the emperor failing in liis pro- 
mise , olsey , in revenge , induced his master to 
change sides, and assistFrance against Ferdinand. 

A victory over the Scots , rather ostentatious 
than useful , served , in some measure , to repress 
the discontents of the people during this mal- 
administration of the ecclesiastical favourite : this 
victory was obtained by the earl of Surrey over 
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James IV of Scotland ; it was fought at Flodden- 
field , and the Scots , Upon this occasion , lost the 
flower of their nobility and gentry , and James ,' 
their king , was slain in battle. 

Success ever serves to stop the murmurings of 
the English , and no nation can better endure to 
be splendidly miserable. Wolsey now became a 
cardinal , grew every day more powerful , and 
more desirous of power : the pope was sensible of 
his influence over the king , and therefore created 
him his legate in England. The pontiffs design 
was to makehim thus instrumental in draining the 
kingdom of money, upon a pretence of employ- 
ing it in a war against the Turks , but, in reality, 
to fill his own coffers. In this he so well served 
the court of Rome, that he, some time after, made 
. him legate for life : he was now, therefore, at once 
a legate , a cardinal , a bishop, a prime minister , 
and possessed of numberless church benefices ; yet , 
still unsatisfied , he desired greater promotions. ' 
He therefore procured a bull from the pope, cm- 1 
powering him to make knights and counts, to legi* 
timatebastards, to give degrees in arts, law, physic, ‘ 
and divinity, and grant all sorts of dispensations. 
So much pride and power could not avoid giving 
high offence to the nobility yet none dared to 
vent their indignation , so greatly were they in 
terror of his vindictive temper. Theduke of Buck- 
ingham, sou of him who lost his life in the reign" 
of Richard III, was the only person who had reso- 
lution enough to complain. His threats were 
soon conveyed to Wolsey by an informer , who 
was not slow to accuse the duke of high treason. 
The substance of his impeachment was , that he 
had consulted a fortune-teller concerning his sue-’ 
cession to the crown , and had affected to make 
himself popular . This was but a weak pretext to 
take away the life of a noblemaia , whose father had 
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died in defence of the late king ; however, he was 
condemned to die as a traitor. When the sentence 
was pronouncing againsthim, and the high steward 
began to mention the word traitor , the unhappy 
prisoner could no longer contain : My lords , cried 
lie to his judges , I am no traitor ; and for what % 
you have now done against me , take my^incera 
forgiveness : as for my life , I think it not worth 
petitioning for ; may God forgive you , and pity 
me ! He was soon after executed on Tower-hill. 

Every just man must feel the highest indigna? 
tion at so unmerited a punishment. In the former 
reign, the few that perished under the hand of the 
executioner were really culpable ; but here we see 
a nobleman’s life taken away, only for his dislike 
of an aspiring and licentious upstart. It is this 
cruelty of punishing without guilt, and not the . 
numberof executions in areign, that distinguishes 
it into a tyrannical or merciful one. Perhaps 
there were more executions under Henry VII , 
than his successor; and yet the first was a just and 
merciful prince, the latter an arbitrary and mer- 
ciless tyrant, 

By this time all the immense treasures of the 
late king were quite exhausted on empty pageants, 
guilty pleasures, or vain treaties and expeditions. 
Wolsey was a proper instrument to supply the 
king with money, which now began to be wanted ; 
this he extorted by the name of a benevolence : 
Henry minded not by what methods it was raised, 
provided he had but the enjoyment of it. How- 
ever , his minister met some opposition in his 
attempts to levy those involuntary contributions : 
having exacted a considerable subsidy from the 
clergy, he next addressed himself to the house of 
commons , but they only granted half the supplies 
he demanded. The cardinal was highly offended 
at their parsimony, and desired to lie heard in 
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the house : but , as this would have destroyed the 
very form and constitution of that august body , 
they replied, that none could be admitted to 
reason there but such as were members. This was 
the first attempt made , in the present reign , to 
render the king master of the debates in parlia- 
ment : Wolsey first paved the way , and , unfortu- 
nately for the kingdom, the kingtoo wellimproved 
upon his design. 

Wolsey was , soon after, raised to still greater 
dignities than before :lie was, at once, archbishop 
of York , bishop of Durham, abbot of St. Alban, 
a cardinal, legate for life, lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, prime minister, and favourite, and caressed 
or feared by all the powers of Europe : he now , 
therefore , undertook more openly to render the 
king independent of his parliament, and levied the 
subsidy granted by them for four years , and con- 
sequently to be paid at four different times, all at 
once. Against this the poor , who were the greatest 
sufferers , most loudly exclaimed $ but he disre- 
garded their clamours, secure in the king’s appro- 
bation and the pope’s protection. 

These proceedings only paved the way to still 
greater extortions : Wolsey was too haughty to be 
refused in his demands by the house of commons, 
and determined to levy money upon the king s 
authority alone. This was deemed a breach of 
the Magna Charta , and the people absolutely re- 
fused to comply. Even a general rebellion threat- 
ened to ensue. The king, finding what was likely 
to be the consequences of the cardinal’s precipitate 
measures, pretended they were carried on without 
his authority $ but at the same time demanded from 
the people a benevolence, which was only an arti- 
fice to extort money under a different name The 
people seemed sensible of the king’s art, and the 
citizens of London refused to give the benevolence 
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demanded : their example was followed by the 
country, and a universal defection seemed to pre- 
vail. The king, apprehensive of bad consequences 
by persisting in his demand, thought proper to 
retract for this time , and wait a more favourable 
opportunity of oppression. 

You now find the people labouring under a very 
diflerentformof oppression from that in the reigns 
preceding Henry VH. In those earlier times 
their miseries chiefly arose from the licentiousness 
of the nobility; in this reign they proceeded from 
the usurpations of the king. Before Henry VII 
had balanced the government , the people often 
discharged their taxes by an insurrection; butnow, 
that the present Henry had destroyed that balance 
again, the people were obliged to pay taxes that 
were not due. In short , they now seemed as mi- 
serable as when their great restorer had brought 
theip from anarchy; an arbitrary king , an avari- 
cious pope , a revengeful favourite , a luxurious 
clergy , all conspired to harass them : yet, during 
this whole reign , there was no rebellion ; not from 
the justice of the king’s administration , nor from 
the love the people had to their sovereign ; but 
happily for the reigning tyrant, he enjoyed the 
eflects of his predecessor’s prudence, not his own. 


LETTER XXX. 

As , in a family, the faults and the impertinence 
of servants are often to be ascribed to their mas- 
ters , so , in a state , the vices and the insolence of 
favourites should be justly attributed to the king 
who employs them. The pride of Wolsey wasgreat, 
but his riches were still greater : and in order to 
have a pretext for amassing such sums, he under- 
took to found two new colleges at Oxford, and a* 
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Ipswich , for which he received every day fresh 
grants from the pope and the king. To execute his 
scheme, lieobtained a liberty of suppressing several 
monasteries, and converting their funds to the be- 
nefit ofhis intended scheme. Whatever mighthave 
been the pope’s inducement to granthim these privi- 
leges, nothing could be more fatal to the pontiffs 
interests ; for Henry was thus himself taught to 
imitate afterward, what he had seen a subject per- 
form without crime or danger. 

•* Hitherto the administration of affairs was carried 
on by Wolsey alone : as for the king , he lost in 
the embraces ofhis mistresses all the complaints 
of the nation, and the cardinal undertook to keep 
him ignorant , in order to maintain his own autho- 
rity. But now a period approached, that was to 
put an end to this minister’s exorbitant power : 
one of the most extraordinary and important revo- 
lutions that ever employed the attention of man, 
was now ripe for execution. But to have a clear 
idea of this grand reformation , it will be proper 
to take a cursory view of the state of the church at 
that time, and observe by what seem - ^ p i5i~ 
ingly contradictory means Providence * 
produces the happiest events. 

The church of Rome had now , for more than 
a thousand years , been corrupting the sacred doc- 
trines ofChristianity, and converting intoa tempo- . 
rality the kingdom of another world. The popes 
were frequently found at the head of their own 
armies, fighting for their dominions with the arm 
of flesh , and forgetting , in cruelty and immoral 
politics , all the pretended sanctity of their cha- 
racter. They had drained other kingdoms of their 
treasures upon the most infamous pretexts , and 
were proud of setting at Rome, in their own con- 
duct , an example of refined pleasure and studied 

luxury. The cardinals , prelates, and dignitaries 
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of the church, lived and were served like volup- 
tuous princes , and some of them were found to 
possess eight or nine bishoprics at a time. Where* 
4 ver the church governs , it exerts its power with 
cruelty ; and to their luxury these great ones 
added the crime of being tyrants too. 

As for the inferior clergy, both popish and pro- 
testant writers exclaim against their dissolute and 
abandoned morals. They publicly kept mis- 
tresses, and bequeathed to their bastards whatever 
they were able to save from their pleasures, or 
extort from the poor. There is still to be seen , 
saysa fine writer, a will made bya bishop of Cam- 
bray , in which he sets aside a certain sum for the 
bastards he has had already , and those which > by 
the blessing of God , he may yet fvippen to have . 
In many parts oiEngland, andGermany, thepeople 
obliged the priests to have concubines, so that the 
laity might keep their wives in greater security ; 
While the poor laborious peasant and artisan, saw 
all the fruits of their toil go , not to clothe and 
maintain their own little families, but to pamper 
men who insulted and despised them. 

But the vices of the clergy were not greater than 
their ignorance \ few of them knew the meaning 
of their own Latin mass : they were chiefly em- 
ployed in finding out witches, and exorcising the 
possessed. But what most increased the hatred of 
the people against them was , the selling pardons 
and absolutions for sin at certain stated prices. A 
deacon , or subdeacon , who should commit murder , 
was absolved from the crime , and allowed to 
possess three benefices , upon paying twenty 
crowns. A bishop or an abbot might commit 
murder for ten pounds. Every crime had its 
stated price, and absolutions were given, not only 
for sins already committed, but for such as should 
be committed hereafter. The wisest of the people 
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looked with silent detestation on these impositions, 
and the ignorant, whom nature seemed to have 
formed for slavery , began to open their eyes to 
such glaring absurdities. 

There arose, at last, a champion torescuehuman: 
nature from its degeneracy. This was the famous 
Martin Luther. Leo X being employed in building 
the church of St. Peter at Rome, in the year 1 5 19, 
in order to procure money for carrying on this 
project , gave . a commission for selling indul- 
gences , or, in other words , a deliverance from 
the pains of purgatory, cither for one’s self or 
one’s friends. There were every where shops 
opened, where these were sold : but in general 
they were to be had at taverns and such like places. 
These indulgences were granted to the Dominican 
friars to be distributed by them, wherea.s the 
Augustan friars had been in possession of the 
distribution of them time out of mind before. 
Martin Luther was an Augustan monk , and one 
of those who resented this transferring the sale of 
indulgences to another order. He began to show 
his indi gna tion, by preaching against thei r efficacy : 
opposition soon drove him further than he first 
intended to go, and, now the veil was lifted , he 

E roceeded to examine the authority of the pope 
imself. The 'people , who had long groaned 
under the papal tyranny, heard his discourses with: 
pleasure , and defended him against the authority 
and machinations of the church of Rome. Fre- 
deric , elector of Saxony , surnamed the Wise, 
openly protected him. Luther as openly declaimed 
against the number of sacraments f reducing the 
seven held by the church of Rome , first to three, 
and afterward to two : from thence he proceeded 
to examine the doctrine of transubstantiation , to 
show the folly of supposing a purgatory, and the dan- 
gerous consequence of celibacy among the clergy. 
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The pope issued out his bull against Luther; 
and the Dominican friars procured his books to 
be burned. Luther abused the Dominicans, and 
boldly, in the streets of Wirtemberg, burned the 
bull of the pope. In the mean time the dispute 
was carried on by writings on either side : Luther, 
though opposed by the pope, the cardinals, and all 
the body of the clergy, supported his cause singly 
and with success. If indeed we look into his works 
at this day , we shall find them trifling and unsatis- " 
factory enough ; but then he had only ignorance 
to contend with, and, ill as he wrote, they answered 
still worse. Opinions are inculcated upon the 
minds of the public, rather by fortitude and perse- 
verance, than by strength of reasoning or beauty 
of thought , and no man had more fortitude and 
more perseverance than he. 

In this dispute it was the fate of Henry VIII to 
be one of the champions. His father , who had 
given him the education of a scholar , permitted 
him tobeinstructedin school divinity, which then 
composed the learning of the times. He was , 
therefore , willing to give the world a demonstra- 
tion of his abilities in this respect, and desired the 
pope s permission to read the works of Luther , 
which had been forbidden to be rdad, under pain 
of excommunication* Having readily obtained 
this request, the king defended the seven sa- 
craments , from Thomas Aquinas , and showed 
some skill in school divinity , though it is thought 
that Wolsey had the chief hand in directing him. 

A book being thus finished in haste, it was sent to 
Rome for the pope’s approbation : the pope , ra- 
vished with its eloquence and depth, compared the 
work to that of St. Augustin or St. Jerome , and 
gave Henry the title of Defender of the Faith, little 
suspecting that Henry was soon going to be one of 
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the most terrible enemies that ever the church of 
Rome had jet met with. 

Beside these causes , which contributed to 
render the Romish church odious or contemptible, 
there were still others, proceeding from political 
motives. Clement Til had succeeded Leo, and 
thehereditarv animosity between the emperor and 
the pope breaking out into a war , Clement was 
imprisoned in the castle of St. Angelo , and, with 
thirteen cardinals beside , kept in custody for his 
ransom. As the demands of the emperor were 
exorbitant, Henry undertook to negotiate for the 
pope , and procured a treaty in his favour ; but his 
holiness, in the mean time, corrupting his guards, 
had the good fortune to escape from confinement , 
and left the treaty unfinished , but sent Henry a 
letter of thanks for his mediation. The conduct 
of the emperor showed Henry that the pope might 
be injured with impunity; and the behaviour of 
the pope manifested but little of that sanctity or 
infallibility to which the pontiffs pretended. Be- 
sides, as he had obliged the )opc, he supposed that 
he might , upon any cmerg ucy , expect a return 
of favour. > 

It was in this situation of the church and of the 
pope, that a new drama was going to be performed, 
which was to change the whole system of Europe. 
Henry had now been married eighteen years to 
Catharine of Arragon , who had been brought 
overfromf Spain to marry his eldestbrother, prince 
Arthur j who died some months after his cohabita- 
tion with her. Henry had three children by this 
lady , one of whom was still living, while she 
herself was esteemed for her virtue and the gentle- 
ness of her disposition. The king, though he felt 
no real passion, either for the qualifications of her . 
mind or person, yet for a long time broke out into 
no flagrant contempt : he ranged from beauty to 
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beauty in the court, and his title and authority 
always procured him a ready compliance from 
female frailty. It happened at length, that, among 
the maids of honour that then attended the queen, 
there Was one Anna Bullen , the daughter of a 
gentleman of distinction, though not of the no- 
bility. Her beauty surpassed what had hitherto 
appeared at his voluptuous court; her features 
were regular , mild, and attractive ; her stature 
elegant, though below the middle size; while her 
wit and vivacity even exceeded the allurements 
of her person. The king , who never restrained 
one passion which he desired to gratify , saw, and 
loved her ; but , after several efforts to induce her 
to comply with his criminal passion , he found 
that, without marriage, he could have no hopes of 
succeeding. This obstacle , therefore, he quickly 
undertook to remove : his own queen was now 
become hateful to him; and, in order to procure a 
divorce, he pretended that his conscience rebuked 
him , for having lived so long in incest with his 
present queen, formerly his brother’s wife. This 
every person of candour saw was only a pretext 
to cover his real motive : he himself had eagerly 
solicited the match with queen Catharine ; he had 
lived with her eighteen years without any scruple, 
and had the pope’s licence for this cohabitation ; 
but he asserted, that a wounded conscience was his 
motive , and none of his subjects offered to divulge 
the real one. 

In this perplexity, therefore , he applied to Cle- 
ment VII , who owed him obligations , and from 
whom he expected a ready compliance , to dissolve 
the bull of the former pope , who had given him 
permission to marry Catharine , and to declare 
that it was contrary to all laws both divine and 
human. Clement was now in the utmost per- 
plexity. Queen Catharine was aunt to the em- 
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peror , who had lately made him a prisoner, and 
whose resentment he dreaded to rekindle , by thus 
injuring so near a relation : besides, he could not, 
in honour, declare thfe bull of a former pope 
illicit , for this would be entirely destroying the 
papal infallibility. On the other hand , Henry 
was his protector and friend ; the dominions of 
England were the chief resource of his finances ; 
and the king of France , some time before , had 
got a bull of divorce in somewhat similar circum- 
stances. In this exigence, lie thought the best 
method was to spin out the aflair by a negotiation; 
and thus he argued, temporized , promised , re- 
canted, and disputed ; hoping that the king’s pas- 
sion would never hold out during the tedious 
course of an ecclesiastical controversy. In this 
he was mistaken ; Henry had been taught to argue 
as well as he , and quickly found , or wrested , 
many texts of Scripture , to favour his opinions 
and his passions. To his arguments he added 
threats , which probably had greater influence : 
the pope was assured , that the English were 
already but too much disposed to withdraw their 
obedience from the holy see , and that, if he com 
tinued to refuse , the whole country would readily 
follow their monarch’s example , and exclude 
themselves from his protection. The king even 
proposed to his holiness ^whether , if he were 
denied the putting away his present queen, he 
might not have a dispensation to marry two wives 
at a time ? The pope , though his measures were 
already taken not to grant the bull , yet still seemed 
unresolved, as if waiting for more full and am 
thentic information, 

During these solicitations , on which Henry’s 
happiness seemed to depend, he expected, in his 
favourite Wolsey , a warm defender, and a steady 
adherent; but in this he was mistaken. Wolsey 
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seemed to be in pretty much such a dilemma as 
the pope himself. On the one hand , he was to 
please his master the king , from whom he had re- 
ceived a thousand marks of favour; on the other 
hand, he could not disoblige the pope , whose 
servant he more immediately was , and who had 
power to punish his disobedience. In this dilemma, 
he chose to stand neuter : though, of all mankind, 
he was the most haughty, he on this occasion 
gave wayinall things to his colleague, cardinal 
Campcggio, sent by thepope from Italy. Wolsey’s 
method of temporising highly disgusted the king, 
yet he endeavoured to conceal his resentment : 
he now only looked out for some man of equal 
abilities and less art , and it was not long before 
accident threw in his way one Thomas Cranmer* 
of greater abilities than the former, and rather 
more integrity. Cranmer was a doctor of divinity, 
and a professor at Cambridge , but had lost his 
place upon marrying contrary to the institutes of 
the canon law, which enjoined him celibacy. He 
had travelled into Germany , where he read Lu- 
ther’s works , and embraced his doctrine; and 
upon his return, was tutor to the sons of a gentle- 
man , who one night happened to entcTtain two 
of the principal men of the court. Cranmer , 
being asked his opinion of the king’s divorce , 
which was then the topic of the conversation, de- 
livered himself in so learned a manner , that the 
king w*as soon informed of his abilities , and or- 
dered him to follow the court. 

The king’s resentment now appeared more 
openly against the cardinal. The attorney-gene- 
ral was ordered to prepare a bill of indictment 
against him, and soon after he himself Was ordered, 
to resign the great seal. Crimes are readily found 
against a man , wheir he is hated, and die cardinal 
was sentenced to be excluded from the protection 
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of tlic laws. As soon as he was outlawed, the 
king commanded him to retire to a country-house, 
and directed that an inventory of his goods should 
betaken, which contained immense riches, ac- 
quired by various methods of guilt andextortion : 
of fine holland alone , there were found in his 
houses a thousand pieces, which may serve to give 
an idea of the rest of -his wealth. The parliament 
confirmed the sentence of the courts , and he was 
sent an exile to his country-seat, there to wait the 
king s disposal of his person , with all the fluctua- 
tions of hope and apprehension. Still, however , 
he was left the archbishopric of York ; and, even 
shattered as his fortunes were, he was resolved to 
perform, the ceremony of his instalment there 
with a magnificence little suitable to his present 
condition; but, while he was preparing to enjoy, 
in his retreat , those splendours which he ever 
loved, by another unexpected revolution, lie was, 
at the king’s command , arrested by the earl of 
Northumberland for high treason. He at first 
refused tocomply, as being a cardinal ; but finding 
the earl bent upon performing his commission, he 
complied, and set out , by easy journeys , for 
London, to appearas a criminal in a placewlierehe 
formerly acted as a king. In his way, he staid a 
fortnight at the earl of Shrewsbury’s , where one 
day at dinner, he was taken ill, not without violent 
suspicion of having poisoned himself : being 
brought forward from thence , with much diffiU 
eulty he reached Leicester-rabbey , where , the 
'monks coming out to receive him, he said, « Father 
abbot , I am come to lay my bones among you. » 
As bis disorder increased , an officer being placed 
near his bedside , at once to guard and attend 
him, he cried out to him , O, if 1 had served my 
God as I have served my king , he 'would not thus 
have forsaJ en me in adveisity . He died soon 
i. 20 
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j n a f ter 9 5n l ^ ie P an g s of repentance 
’and remorse, andleft not life which lie 
had rendered turbid by ambition , till he found 
that all his ambition was but vanity at the last. He 
left two natural children Behind him, one of 
whom, being a priest, was loaded with church 
preferments. Henry , being thus freed from a 
person whom he considered as an obstacle to his 
intentions , by the advice of Cranmer, had the 
legality of his present marriage canvassed in the 
different universities of Europe. It was very ex- 
traordinary to see the king on one side soliciting 
the universities to be favourable to his passion, and 
on the other the emperor pressing them to incline 
to his aunt : Henry liberally rewarded those doctors 
who declared in his favour , and the emperor 
granted benefices to such as voted on his side of 
the debate. Time has discovered these intrigues. 
In one of Henry’s account-books, we find the dis- 
bursements he made upon these occasions : to a 
subdeacon lie gave a crown , to a deacon two 
crowns, and so of the rest , to each in proportion 
to his consequence. The person who bribed upon 
these occasions , however , excused himself by de- 
claring that he never paid the money till after the 
vote was given. Henry at length prevailed ; his 
liberalities were greater than those of his rival, as 
he was most interested in the .success of the de- 
bate : all the colleges in Italy and France unani- 
mously declared his present marriage against all 
law divine and human, and that therefore it was 
not at first in the power of the pope to grant a 
dispensation. The only places where it was most 
warmly opposed, were at Cambridge and Oxford : 
these universities, it seems , had, even then, more 
freedom and integrity than, were to be found 
else where •, but at last they also concurred in ihe 
same opinion. 
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The agents of Henry were not content with the 
suifrages of the universities ; the opinions of the 
Rabbis were also demanded, but they were easily 
bought up in his favour. Thus fortified, the king 
was resolved to oppose even the pope himself; for 
his passion could by no means brook the delays 
and subterfuges of the holy see : being therefore 
supported by his clergy, and authorized by the 
universities; having seen the pope formerly de- 
graded by a lay monarch , and Luther’s doctrine 
followed by thousands ; and yet still further insti- 
gated by the king of fiance, he * without further 
dispensation , annulled his marriage with queen 

Catharine ; and Cranmer, now be-* * ri > 

1 ii* u D. iood. 

pome an archbishop , pronounced 

the decree* 

The queen, during this contest, always sup- 
ported her rights with resolution, and yet with 
modesty : at length, however, having found the 
inutility of further resistance, she retired to the 
country, without once offering to complain : she 
saw the power of her rival , and yielded without 
murmuring. Anna Bullen had already consented 
to marry the king , and even shared his bed two 
months before his marriage with Catharine was 
dissolved.. Though her prudence and her virtue 
demanded esteem in the former parts of her con- 
duct, yet she now for a moment forgot the ties 
of each, and gave a loose to her triumph. She 
passed throughLondon with a magnificence greater 
than ever had been known before; the streets 
were strewed, the walls were hung, the conduits 
ran with wine, while she and her corpulent lover 
rode through the city like the heroine and knight 
of a romance. 

In the mean time , the pope now thought him- 
self obliged to hold no measures with the king; 
and being so frightened by the menaces of the 
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emperor, published a sentence, declaring queen 
Catharine alone to be Henry’s lawful wife , and 
requiring him to take her again, with a denuncia- 
tion of censures in case of refusal. When Henry 
received news of the sentence given against him at 
Rome, he was convinced that no measures could 
be kept with the holy see , and therefore no longer 
delayed to execute his long meditated scheme of 
separating entirely from the church of RomeiThe 
parliament was at his devotion: a part of theclergy 
Was for him, as they had already declared against 
the pope, when they had decreed in favour of the 
divorce ; the people were flattered with they expec- 
tations of being rid of the burden of their taxes ; 
and such hs were displeased to see Italian bishops 
hold English church preferments, expected their 
downfall : in short, all things conspired to co-ope- 
rate with his designs ; he therefore at once ordered 
himself to be declared by his clergy Head of the 
' A tS K'V Church* The parliament confirmed 
' ‘ • 1 ** th is ti tie y and abolished all the autho 4 - 

rity of the pope in England, the tribute of Peter- 
pence,and the collation to ecclesiastical benefices. 
.The people came into the king’s proposal with 
joy, and took an oath $ called the oath of supre- 
macy : all the credit of the pope * that had sub- 
sisted for ages* was now at once overthrown* and 
,few, except those who held to the religious h otises, 
seemed dissatisfied^ They who believed that it 
would have been dangerous to break with the 
pope, were now convinced that itcouldbe effected 
.with impunity; and it was soon perceived ** that 
all authority which is not supported by power, is 
nothing but an empty name. 
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In this manner began the reformation of Eng- 
land, and by such surprising methods Providence 
brought about its designs , as if to mock human 
sagacity. Let us now peruse its progress, and 
follow this capricious monarch through his various 

{ >rojects , cruelties, and inconsistencies. The parl- 
iament were now entirely dependent upon the 
king : they had, from the beginning, sided with 
him in his separating from the church of Rome , 
and consequently were now obliged to comply 
with all his other measures, in order to strengthen 
the new reformation. 

Henry was very sensible that the parliament 
was , even from motives of interest, entirely de- 
voted to him , and therefore he was resolved to 
make use of the opportunity, and render himself 
absolute. He therefore opposed the parliament 
against the monks, and availed himself of the 
hatred which that body incurred by their suppres- 
sion : the parliament at first began by examining 
the abuses practised in monasteries, and, finding 
some, condemned all : but, while they were em- 
ployed in suppressing theta , Henry was busy in 
destroying the power of the suppressors. This 
was the origin of the unlimited power he now 
assumed : the parliament, at different times, passed 
every statute he thought proper to propose , how 
absurd soever ; and many of them were, in fact , 
marked with the highest absurdities. They testi- 
fied their satisfaction not only for what he had 
done, but also for whatever he had intended to 
do : they enacted, that the same obedience should 
be paid to the king’s proclamation as to an act of 
parliament, which was destroying all their power 
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at one blow*, they declared their readiness to 
believe , not only what had been directed, but 
whatever the king should direct, in matters of 
religion, for the future : but, to crown all, they 
enacted that the king should hot pay his debts , 
and that such as had been paid by him, should 
refund tbehiohey. 

Being thus empowered to dot as lie thought pro- 
per, he Went Vigorously to work ih the suppres- 
sion Of monasteries, Oblleges^ and religious houses. 
Cambridge and Oxford , without ahy regard to 
their antiquity, shared the same fate with the rest, 
and the lectures were for a time discontinued, and 

t i * * • 

the revenues confiscated. To reconcile the people 
to these proceedings , Henry took care to have the 
counterfeit relicks exposed , the scandalous lives 
of tlie friars and nuns made public , and all their 
debaucheries detected. Whatever had Served to 
engage the people in superstition , was publicly 
burnt j but what grieved the people most to see. 
Were the bones of Thomas Becket , the saint of 
Canterbury , burnt in public, and his rich shrine, 
iil Which there was a diamond of great value, con- 
fiscated among the common plunder. The people 
looked on with silent horror , afraid to rebel , 
equally detesting the vices of the monks and the 
impiety of the king. ' 

• ' But though the king had entirely separated him- 
self from Rome , yet he Was by no means willing 
to be a 'follower of Luther. The invocation of 
saints was not yet abolished by him, but only re 4 - 
strained : he ordered the Bible to be translated 
into the Vulgar longue, but not put into the hands 
bf the laity. It was a capital crime to believe in 
, the pope’s supremacy, and yet equally heinous 
to be of the reformed religion, a$ practised 5 in 
Geriliany. His opinions in religion were delivered 
in a law , which , from its horrid consequences, 
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was tended the Btoody Statute , by which it was 
ordained, that Whoever by word or writing, denied 
trarisubstantiation , that whoever maintained that 
the communion in both kiiids was necessary , or 
that it was lawful for priests to marry , or that 
vows of chastity could innocently hk broken, or 
that private masses were unprofitable, or that auri- 
cular confession was unnecessary, should be burnt 
or hanged, as the court should determine. 

The kingdom* at that time, was, in some mea- 
sure, divided between the followers of Luther and 
the adherents to the pope : thisstathte,withHenrv’s 
former decrees* in some measure excluded both, 
and therefore opened a wide field for persecution. 

Thesepersecutions, however, were preceded by 
one of a different nature, arising neither from re- 
ligious nor political causes, but tyrannical caprice. 
Anna Bullen, his queen, was herself of the Luthe- 
ran persuasion , and had secretly favoured tli.nl 
party : these attachments soon created her enemies, 
who only Waited some favourable occasion to de- 
stroy her credit with the king ; and that occasion 
presented itself but too soon. The king s passion 
was * by this time , quite exhausted : the only de- 
sire he ever had for her was that brutal appetite 
which enjoyment soon destroys : he was fallen in 
love, if we may call it love , once more, with Jane 
Seymour* a maid of honour to the queen* 

As s<x>n as the queen’s enemies perceived the 
king’s disgust, they sobngave him an opportunity 
to gratify his inclinations, by accusing her of sum 
dry intrigues with her domestics*, which accusation 
was eagerly caught Up by the king. All his pas- 
sions Were in the extreme; he immediately flew 
to parliament , and had her accused of adultery 
and incest with her own brother. This parliament, 
who had long shown themselves the timid minis- 
ters of all his passions, condemned the queen and 
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her brother, without ever knowing on what foun- 
dation the sentence was grounded. 

Her brother, lord Rochfort , was beheaded, 
thougli there was not the leastproofof his guilt :one 
Norris and Brereton were hanged for only having 
paid her such compliments, as would now merely 
pass for gallantry and innocent amusement : Sme- 
ton, a musician, was compelled to acknowledge 
his having received favours from her , and he was . 
then hanged without an opportunity of being con- 
fronted by the queeir. >' 

Upon such slight suspicions was this unhappy 
queen sent to the Tower, in order to wait tlieexe- 
cutian of her sentence* She who had been once 
the envied object of royal favour , was now going 
to give a new instance of the capriciousness of for- 
tune : she was ever of a cheerful disposition, and 
her easy levities, perhaps, disgusted the gloomy 
tyrant. She had distributed, in the last year of her 
life , not less than fifteen thousand pounds among 
the poor, and was at once their protector and dar- 
ling. Upon being conducted to her prison , she 
sat down to address the king , by letter, for mercy} 
in this she insisted upon her innocence in the 
strongest terms : You have raised me, said she, 
from privacy to make me a lady ; from a lady you 
made me a countess , from a countess a queen ; 
and from a queen I shall shortly become a saint . 
On the morning of her execution, she sent for 
Mr. Kingston, the keeper of the Tower, to whom, 
upon entering the prison, she said , Mr. Kingston , 

1 hear I am not to die till noon and I am sorry 
for it , for 1 thought to be dead before this time , 
and free from a life of pain. The keeper attempt- 
ing to comfort her, by assuring her the oain would 
be very little, she replied, I have heard the execu- 
tioner is very expert , and (clasping her neck with 
her hands, laughing ) I have but a little neck . King- 


ston* who gives this account, continues to observe, 
that he had seen many men and women executed, 
but never one whose fortitude was equal to her’s. 
She was beheaded soon after, may 19 ^ 5 $Q 

behaving with the utmost decency and 
resolution. 

Anna Bullen seemed to be guilty of no other 
crime than that of having survived the king’s affec- 
tions : many crowned heads had already been 
put to death in England , but this was the first 
royal execution upon a scaffold. Henry ordered 
his parliament to give him a divorce , between her 
sentence and execution, thus to bastardize Elisa- 
beth , the only child he had b; 
already bastardized Mary, his on 
Catharine. 

The very next day after her execution he mar- 
ried Jane Seymour, who died the year following, 
after having been delivered of a son. 

In the mean time the fires in Smithfield began 
to blaze : those who adhered to the pope , or those 
who followed Luther , were equally the objects 
of royal vengeance and ecclesiastical persecution. 
Thomas Cromwell , raised by the king’s caprice 
from a blacksmith’s son to be a royal favourite (for 
-tyrants ever raise their favourites from the lowest 
of the people), and Cranmer , now become arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with all their might assisted 
the reformation : bishop Gardiner, and the duke 
of Norfolk , on the other hand , were for leading 
the king back to his former superstitions, with every 
art, and Cromwell fell a sacrifice to their intrigues, 
but the duke and bishop did not succeed. Un- 
happily for hissubjects , the king became an equal 
persecutor of the two religions proposed for his 
acceptance.. : 

Itwas now that England sawa spectacle to strike 
llie boldest with horror } a company of people 
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condemned and executed all together , some for 
being stedfast to the pope, and others for adhering 
to Luther : among this number were Dr. Robert 
Barnes, Thomas Jerrard , and William Jerom, for 
being Lutherans ; Buttolph * Daneplifs , Philpot , 
and Brinholm , for continuing to acknowledge the 
pope. These were all burnt together * without 
ever being permitted to plead their own cause , or 
even to know their crimes or their accusers. The 
people in the North , indeed, during these times of 
cruelty, ventured to rise in rebellion : but, by the 
means of the duke of Norfolk , they were soon 
brotight to submission. 

During these transactions , Henry contracted a 
j n - * . new marriage with Anne of Cleves * 

• 1 4° ’being induced by her picture, in which 
it seems the painter had flattered her. He found 
her very different from what his passion had ex* 

S cted , but married her from political motives. 

3 could not, however , long bear the uneasiness . 
of being married for life to a woman whose cor* 
pulence , it seems , gave him disgust •, he therefore 
resolved to have once more a divorce from his 
parliament, which he found it no difficult matter 
to obtain. Among other reasons to cancel his 
espousals , he declared , that he had not given an 
inward consent to the marriage , without which it 
was affirmed that his promises could not be obli- 
gatory : he added , that as he was resolved not tc> 
consummate the marriage, and to have legitimate 
issue , so it was proper to give him a queen by 
whom he might accomplish these intentions. These 
reasons were thought good : virtue and justice had 
been long banished from the servile parliament. 

He took for a fifth wife , Catharine Howard , 
the duke of Norfolk’s niece : in this match he 
seemed to be perfectly happy , and even ordered 
his confessor to draw up a particular form of 
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thanksgiving for the blessings he enjoyed in a 
faithful wife. The queen , ft seems , pretended to 
the same affection for him ; but , alas 1 his amiable 
days were long over ; he was now almost choaked 
with fat , and had contracted a morose air , very 
improper for inspiring affection. The queen had 
actually committed those lewdnesses before mar- 
riage , of which Anna Bullen had formerly been 
falsely accused ; but these crimes did by no means 
deserve death , nor even a divorce , since her fide- 
lity to him after marriage was all that the most 
scrupulous* delicacy could require : Henry , how- 
ever, considered her former incon-^ * q 
stanCy as a capital offence, and not e 1 ’ 1 ^ 2 ' 
yet satisfied with blood , this queen was executed 
on Tower-hill. 

All this was terrible ; but still the king was re^ 
solved to be peculiarly cruel : though branded with 
three divorces , and stained with the blood of two 
wives, he ordered a law to be enacted, equally 
remarkable for its absurdity and impossibility; 
namely, That ^whatever person knew oft he intrigues 
of a queen , should reveal it on pain of high treason ; 
or if any woman , not a virgin , should presume to 
marry the king of England , she should be guilty 
of high treason ! One would think that it were 
impossible to procure a body of men capable of 
giving sanction to such inscrutable absurdities , 
and yet lay claim to reason. It was pleasantly 
said (for even those times of slaughter could not 
suppress ridicule ) that the king , according to that 
statute , could only marry a widow. His next and 
last wife actually was a widow, Catha*- j r\ r rx 
rine Par, widow of lord Latimer , and ’ 4 * 

she was a favourer of the reformation, 

She was , however , to proceed with great cau- 
tion : the king prided himself much on his skill 
in theology , jmd it might be fatal to dispute with 
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him upon religion, as she had seen in live rase of 
one Lambert , some time before. It seems this 
man had denied transubstantiation, which Henry 
had ordered to be believed ; the king, hearing that 
lie was to be tried at Westminster for tin’s offence, 
which was capital, undertook, himself, to dispute 
the point with him in public. Letters were writ- 
ten to many of the bishops and nobility to be 
present upon this extraordinary occasion ; and , 
on the day prefixed, there was a great concourse in 
the hall. Lambert stood alone without a second ; 
the king was surrounded with a crow r d of flatte- 
rers, who applauded all he said , and averred that 
his arguments were invincible ; they extolled him 
above all the divines of the age , and at once con- 
firmed his pride and his prejudices. The result 
of the argument was , that Lambert had his choice, 
either to abjure his opinions , or to be burnt as an 
obstinate heretic. Lambert chose to die rather 
than forego what he had considered as the truth, 
and the sentence was soon after executed in Smith* 
field. When his legs and thighs were burnt off, 
there not being fire enough to consume the rest , 
two of the officers, raising the body up with their 
halberts , pushed it into the flames, where it was 
soon consumed to ashes. 

It was not without reason, therefore , that the 
present queen concealed her sentiments , and be- 
haved with caution ; upon this account she durst 
not intercede for three protestanls , who were 
burnt at Windsor just after her marriage : she 
once , indeed, attempted to argue with the king, 
but it bad like to have cost her her life ; where- 
fore, afterward , she suffered the divines on each 
side to dispute , and the executioner to destroy. 
During these transactions, the king would fre- 
quently assemble the houses of parliament , and 
harangue them with florid orations , in which he 
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would aver, that never prince had a greater affec- 
tion for his people , or was more beloved by them. 

& every pause of his discourse , some of his crea- 
es , near his person , would begin to applaud $ 
and this was followed by loud acclamations from 
the rest of the audience. 

It is indeed astonishing , to what a pitch of 
cruelty he attained, and to what a tftate of servility 
his people : I can account for either in no other 
manner, than that religious disputes had now so 
divided the people, and set one against the other , 
that the Ling , availing himself of the universal 
weakness which was produced by universal dis- 
sensions , became the tyrant of all. 

But nature , at last, seemed kindly willing to / 
rid the world of a monster that man was unable to 
destroy. * Henry had been, troubled , for some 
time, with a disorder in his leg, which was now 
grown very painful : this, added to his monstrous 
corpulency , which rendered him unable to stir ^ 
made him more furious than a chained lion : he 
became froward and untractable $ none dared to 
approach him without trembling. He had been 
ever stern and severe , he was now outrageous : 
flattery had corrupted all his senses : he deemed it 
an unpardonable crime to controvert those opi- 
nions which he himself was changing every hour. 

His courtiers, contending among themselves, and 
conspiring the death of each other, had no inclina- 
tion to make an enemy of him. Thus he conti- 
nued, for four years, the terror of all, and the tor- 
mentor of himself. At length his end approached $ 
he perceived that he had not long to live , his fat 
increasing , and his leg growing worse. He had 
al ready slaughtered several favourites, raised from 
obscure stations to share his dignities and his 
cruelty, More , Fisher , Cromwell , and others > 
died upon the scaffold , and Wolsey prevented it 

<21 
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by his own death : he was resolved to make one 
victim more before he left the world , and that 
was the duke of Norfolk, who had formerly sup^ 
pressed a rebellion excited against him, and who 
had , all along , been the vigilant minister of Jiis 
commands. This nobleman had, outwardly, com- 
plied with the reformation, but , in his heart* fa- 
voured the pope : the king knew this , and only 
wanted a pretext to put him and his son, the ean. 
of Surry , to death. It was no difficult matter to 
find one : the son had used the arms of Edward the 
Confessor in his escutcheon , and the father had 
left a blank space in his own where they might 
be inserted. This was all the crime alledged 
against them ; but it was sufficient when the king 
gave his opinion that it was his will they should 
die. The earl of Surry was beheaded upon Tower- 
hill, and a warrant was sent to the lieutenant of 
the Tower to cut off the duke of Norfolk s head in 
two days : this sentence was just upon the point 
of being executed , when the king’s own death 
gave him an unexpected reprieve. Henry had 
been suffered to languish without any of his do“ 
mestics having the courage to warn him of his 
approaching end} they who had ever come near 
him with trembling , now dreaded to give him 
this friendly admonition. At length Sir Anthony 
Denny had the charity to inform him of his situa- 
tion : he thanked this courtier for his friendly 
admonition, and soon after expired, full of sorrow 
for his former guilt, and with all the horrors of 

approaching dissolution. 

Some sovereigns have been tyrants from con- 
tradiction and revolt, some from being misled by 
favourites , and some from a spirit of party } but 
Henry was cruel from disposition alone , cruel in 
the government, cruel in religion, and cruel 
family 5 yet , tyrant as he was, he died peaceably 
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a natural death, while Henry VI, the most harm- 
less of all monarchs , was dethroned, imprisoned, 
and assassinated. It is a folly and a wickedness 
to say , that good or bad actions are their own 
recompense here : true is the doctrine of holy 
writ ; « The wicked have their good things in this 
life, the virtuous must look for them in another. » 
Our divines have taken much pains to vindicate 
the character of this vitious prince , as if his con- 
duct and our reformation were , in fact, united ; 
nothing can be more absurd than this , as if the 
most noble designs were not often brought about 
by the most vitious instruments ; we see even the 
cruelty and injustice of man employed in our holy 
redemption. 

* 

LETTER XXXII. 

t ' * 

. . r ' r 

'The alterations , in the reign of Henry , were 
rather separations from the pope, than a reforma- 
tion of religious abuses : in the reign of his suc- 
cessor Edward VI, his son by Jane j q 5 / 
Seymour , and heir to the crown , * 

the errors of Rome , in reality , began to be re- 
formed. This prince was but nine years old when 
he ascended the throne of his father, and the 
history of his government is rather a detail of the 
methods pursued by his governors to reform the 
abuses of religion , than a series of politics or war; 
and their characters , rather than his , should be 
the object of the historian’s research. 

The duke of Somerset was made protector of 
the minority, and thus engrossed the whole admi- 
nistration ; the rest of the council , which were 
joined with him , either sided with his views, or 
ineffectually opposed them. To strengthen his 
power* he marched against the Scots who had 
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invaded England, which Was their Constant prac- 
tice whenever they saw the country employed in 
faction and dispute : a slight victory , gained by 
him upon this occasion, acquired him popularity 
and power* I have more than once remarked 9 
that, to have gained the hearts of the English , it 
was requisite to be a conqueror. But to this cha- 
racter, Somerset added virtues of a much more 
amiable kind : he was humble , civil , affable , 
courteous to the meanest suitor, and all the actions 
of his life were directed by motives of religion 
and honour ; he, at the same time , had learned 
to look with contempt and detestation on the errors 
and corruptions of the church of Rome , and 
was consequently the warm friend of archbishop 
Cranmer , who now undertook to make a real 
reformation , which Henry VIII only pretended 
to do. 

You have seen, in Henry’s reign, that the only 
alterations he made in religion , Were such as 
either favoured his passions , or increased his 

{ >owei\ Thus all his subjects were under a pecu-* 
iar restraint, which upon his death was no longer 
continued ; each took the liberty of speaking his 
thoughts upon religion, though the laws of the 
last reign were still in force. In this division of 
opinions , as it may easily be supposed , the re- 
formers prevailed, for they had the protector of 
their party : to that end, therefore, they procured 
a general visitation of the churches, and reformed 
numberless abuses that were almost held sacred 
by prescription. It was left to people’s choice to 
go to confession, which had hitherto been deemed 
an indispensable duty, or to neglect that practice. 
It was ordered , that all images should be taken 
out of churches; priests were allowed to marry , 
the old mass was abolished , and a new liturgy 
drawn up, which retrenched several abuses in the 
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service of the church , and which is the same with 
that now used , excepting a few alterations- 
These reformations were evidently calculated 
for the benefit of the subject ; but still the popish 
clergy, who either were expelled their monasteries, 
or had refused to conform, stirred up the people 
to rise in rebellion against them. We mayjudge 
from the number of places in which insurrections 
were made , that those reformations were by no 
means received with universal satisfaction. There 
were, at once, insurrections in Wiltshire, Sussex, 
Hampshire, Kent, Gloucestershire, Suffolk, War- 
wickshire, Essex , Hertfordshire , Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, and Worcestershire; and the flames 
of war were rekindling through the whole kingdom . 
The protec tor, who, both by principle and interest, 
was a friend to the populace , did every thing to 
redress their grievances , and by that means stopped 
their fury for a while. In fact , they had several 
complaints that were founded in justice : the nobi- 
lity were become possessors of the forfeited lands 
which belonged to the clergy , and instead of 
leaving them to be cultivated by the poor , as for- 
merly, inclosed them for the purposes of pleasure 
and magnificence. This necessarily drove num- 
bers, beside the dejected friars, to the utmost strai ts; 
but to add to their misfortunes, an act was passed 
against them , the most severe that had hitherto 
been known in England : it was enacted , that , 
if any person should loiter, without offering him- 
self to work , for three days together , he shall be 
adjudged a slave for two years to the informer, and 
shall be marked on the breast with the letter V, 
or vagabond , imprinted with a hot iron. It is not 
to be wondered at , therefore , that there should be 
a general insurrection of the people, when suffer- 
ing such severe oppressions. 

But all the protector’s promises and endeavours 

* 
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could not effectually redress their grievances ; he 
therefore was obliged to have recourse to violence. 
These were not the compact bodies of men that 
we have seen in former rebellions, headedbysome 
discontented or ambitious courtier , and led on 
w r iih conduct and success ; Henry VII had effec- 
tually suppressed all such ; these were now only 
a tumultuous rabble , without arms and without 
discipline, led on by some obscure desperado; un- 
reasonable in their demands , and divided among 
each other : the unhappy wretches were therefore 
easily overthrown ; above a thousand of them were 
slain near Exeter by lord Russel , and two thou- 
sand more near Norwich by the earl of Warwick. 

The kingdom was now again inclining to an 
aristocracy ; the nobility , by the late increase of 
their possessions , were grown powerful , and op- 
pressed the people at pleasure. They now began 
to find, that they had a separate interest from that 
of the commons, and conspired , to carry on their 
power by union among themselves, while the rest 
of the kingdom was divided. The duke of Somer- 
set, however , opposed this project, as he was ever 
a favourer of the people; and it was incumbent 
therefore to destroy his power before they could 
establish their own. With this view , they placed 
the earl of Warwick , afterward made duke of 
Northumberland , at their head , and began by 
spreading reports to destroy the protector’s repu- 
tation ; they next won over the common council 
of London to favour their projects, and, lastly, had 
him accused of high treason. The interest of the 
4 n protector was overpowered by that of 
* 1 ’his rival : he was condemned, and lost 
his head upon ,T o wer-hill , 

In all this struggle for power , the young king, 
by reason of his age , was barely passive : he was 
only made the executor of the resentment and am- 
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bition of the contending ministers, as either hap- 
pened to prevail ; and at one time signed the order 
for execution on this side , at another time on that, 
but ever with tears in his eyes. A tenderness of 
disposition was one of this amiable youth’s con- 
spicuous qualities : to these were added a sagacity 
far surpassing his years, and learning that amazed 
all such as happened to converse with him. When 
the dignity of the throne was to be supported, he 
behaved like a man ; and, at other times , was 
gentle and affable as became his age. In short , 
he had such great qualities , or was said to have 
such , that mankind had reason to lament his -shm t 
continuance among them. It is very probable , 
however , that flattery would have contributed to 
destroy those talents, as it had those of his father; 
for few princes , except his father , had received 
more flattery than he. He died of a j n ► 
deiluxjon upon his lungs , his death 
being hastened by medicines given by a woman 
who confidently pretended she could cure him. 
His death made way for another scene of horrid 
barbarity , in which the kingdom was to be ruled 
by a weak and bigotted woman , who was herself 
ruled by merciless priests , who received their or- 
ders from the court of Rome. 


LETTER XXXIIL 


* 


4 You have hitherto seen the succession to the 
throne of England , partly obtained by lineal de- 
scent , and partly by the aptitude for government 
in the person chosen ; neither wholly hereditary 
nor quite elective , it has ever made ancestry the 
pretext of right, but, in fact, the consent of the 
people served for the support of these pretensions. 
Ana this is the best species of succession that can 
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be conceived : it prevents that aristocracy , which 
is ever the result of a government entirely elective; 
and that tyranny which is too often established 
where there is never an infringement upon here- 
ditary claims. 

Whenever a monarch of England happened to 
be arbitrary , he generally considered the kingdom 
as his property , and not himself as a servant of 
thekingdom. In such cases it was natural for him, 
at his decease , to bequeath his dominions as he 
thought proper. Henry , in conformity to this 
practice, made a will , in which he settled the suc- 
c<*ssion merely according to his usual caprice : 
Edward VI was first nominated to succeed him , 
whose reign you have just seen ; then Mary , his 
eldest daughter by Catharine of Spain , but with a 
mark of special condescension, by which he would 
intimate her illegitimacy ; the next that followed 
was Elizabeth, his daughter by Anna Bullen, with 
the same marks of her not being legitimate : after 
his own children, his sister’s children were men- 
tioned ; his youngest sister the duchess of Suffolk’s 
issue was preferred before his elder sister the 
queen of Scotland’s, which preference was thought 
by all to be neither founded injustice nor sup- 
ported by reason. * ** • * *: * 

Edward VI , as has been seen, succeeded him. 
He also made a will , in which he gave the king- 
dom away from Mary and Elizabeth to the duchess 
of Suffolk’s daughter, lady Jane Grey, a girl 
of sixteen. By these dispositions there were, after 
the death of young Edward , no less than four * 
princesses who could lay claim to the crown : 
Mary, who was first upon the will, had been de- 
clared illegitimate by parliament, and that act was 
never repealed; the same could be alledged against 
Elizabeth , but she had another foundation by being 
restored to her rights in her father’s reign : the 
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queen of Scotland, descended from Henry’s eldest 
sister , could plead the illegitimacy of his two 
daughters ; and Jane Grey might alledge the will 
of the last king in her favour. .. \ 

In the last reign, the earl of Warwick was 
remarkable for suppressing an insurrection of the 
people, and afterward for being a favourite of the 
king , then made duke of Northumberland , next 
for overturning the duke of Somerset, his rival , 
and at length for pursuing the measures of the man 
whom he had destroyed : he now began to con- 
ceive hopes of securing the crown in his own 
family, and with this view matched lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, his son, with lady Jane Grey, whom 
by his interest he hoped to settle on the throne. 
He was hated by the people for his cruelties , as 
much as the young lady was loved for her virtues ; 
and this was the greatest obstacle to his design. I 
have been more prolix than usual upon this topic 
of the succession ; but you should attend to it 
with care, in order to have a clear idea of the 
present and the succeeding reigns. ^ 

Immediately upon the death of the young king, 
but two competitors put up for the crown : Mary, 
relying upon the justice of her pretensions $ and 
Jane Grey , supported by the duke of Northum- 
berland, her father-in-law. Mary was strongly 
bigotted to the popish superstitions : having been 
bred up in restraint, she was reserved and gloomy: 
she had , even during the life of her father , the 
resolution to maintain her sentiments and ceremo- 
nies, and refused to comply with his new institu-^ 
tions ; her zeal had rendered her cruel , and she 
Was not only blindly attached to her religious opi- 
nions, but even to the popish clergy who main- 
tained them. On the other hand , Jane Grey was 
attached to the reformers ; though yet but sixteen, 
her judgment had attained such a degree of per- 
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fection as few enjoy in their more advanced age. 
All historians agree, that the solidity of her un der- 
standing, improved by continual application, ren- 
• dered her the wonder of her age. Ascham, tutor 
to Elizabeth, informs us , that coming onCe to wait 
upon her at her father’s house in Leicestershire , 
he found her reading Plato’s works in Greek , 
when all the rest of the family were hunting in 
the park. He seemed surprised at her being the 
only person absent from the diversions abroad; but 
she assured him , that Plato was a higher amuse- 
ment to her than the most studied refinements of 
sensual pleasure . It was philosophy, and not am- 
bition , for which she seemed born : when her 
ambitious father-in-law came to inform her of her 
advancement to the throne, she heard the news 
with sorrow, and accepted the proffered honour 
with reluctance. However , the entreaties of her 
friends, and the authority of her husband, atlength 
reconciled her to her fortune : she was removed 
to the Tower , and soon after proclaimed at Lon- 
don, while the people showed few of those marks 
of satisfaction which usually accompany a cere- 
mony of this kind. 

Jane was proclaimed by the council , but the 
‘ people were for Mary : the men of 
ao, i J ' 5 *g u £^ 0 ]] c rose \ n h er favour, Norfolk 

soon joined her, and lord Hastings, with four thou- 
sand men , which were raised to oppose her , 
revolted to her side. It was in vain that the duke 
of Northumberland attempted to lead his army 
against them this soldiers deserted on their march; 
he found himself abandoned ; and soon after the 
council itself, which he once governed, now freed 
from restraint, declared against him. Jane, who 
had but just been crowned, now saw herself strip- 
ped of her dignities , and, without any reluctance, 
laid down an honour which she was at first com- 
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S elled to accept , and which she held but nine 
ays. Her father, the duke of Suffolk, delivered' 
up the Tower, of which he had the command } 
and her father-in-law, the duke of Northumber- 
land , being prevented from flying out of the king- 
dom , pretended to be pleased at Mary’s success , 
and was the first to fling up his cap when she was 
proclaimed in Cambridge. 

Mary now entered London, and, without the 
least effusion of blood, saw herself joyfully pro- 
claimed, and peaceably settled upon the throne. 
This was a juncture which seemed favourable to 
British happiness and liberty, a queen , whose 
rights were the most equitable , in some measure 
elected by the people } the aristocracy of the last 
reign almost wholly suppressed } the house of 
commons , by this means, reinstated in their for- 
mer authority^ the pride of the clergy humbled , 
and their vices detected } together with peace 
abroad, and almost unanimity at home. This was 
the flattering prospect upon Mary’s accession, but 
soon this pleasing phantom was dissolved : Mary 
was cruel, and a bigot } she gave back their 
former power to the clergy, and the kingdom was, 
once more , involved in the horrors from which 
it had lately been extricated, 
i The queen had promised to the men of Suffolk, 
who first declared in her favour , that she would 
suffer religion to remain in the situation in which 
she found it. This promise, however, she by no 
means intended to perform. Political cruelty ever 
precedes religious : she had resolved on a change 
of religion : but before she persecuted heretics , 
who were as yet her friends , it was necessary to 
get rid of some of the late council , who were, in 
reality, her enemies. The duke of Northumber- 
land was the first object of royal vengeance} and 
uot indeed without reason. It is instructive enough 
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to observe the vicissitudes of fortune : the duke 
of Norfolk was now taken from his prison in 
the Tower, to sit as judge upon the duke of 
Northumberland, who had kept him there. The 
accused made a very skilful defence ; but what 
could that avail in a court predetermined to con- 
deinn him ? He was capitally convicted , and soon 
after executed; Sir John Gates , and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, who had assisted in his projects, sharing 
in his punishment. 

While these were falling as victims to their am* 
bition, the queen’s ministers were, in the mean 
time, carrying on a negotiation of marriage be- 
tween her and Philip king of Spain. The people 
saw that this would be a fatal blow to their 1U 
berries , and therefore loudly murmured against 
it; but when they found the treaty actually con'* 
eluded, they could no longer contain. Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat , a Roman catholic , at the head of 
four thousand insurgents , marched from Kent to 
Hyde-park, and entered the city in hopes of se- 
curing the Tower c but his rashness undid him ; 
as he passed through the narrow streets, care was 
taken by the earl of Pembroke to block up the way 
behind him, by fortifications thrown across the 
streets, and guards were placed at all the avenues 
to prevent his return. This unhappy man passed 
boldly forward, and was now ready to reap the 
fruits of his undertaking, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he found that he could neither proceed nor 
yet make a good retreat. He now, too late, per- 
ceivedhisown temerity, and, losing all courage in 
the exigency , he surrendered at discretion. In the 
mean rime, the duke of Suffolk had endeavoured 
to foment the insurrection, but without success ; 
die was taken prisoner also, and destined for the 
common slaughter. Accordingly, Wyat, the duke 
of Suffolk, Sir John Throgmorton, and fifty-eight 
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more were executed ; but what raised the com- 
passion of the people most of all, was the execu- 
tion of lady Jane Grey, and her husband lord 
Guildford Dudley, who were involved in this 
calamity. • 

i Two days after Wyat Was taken , lady Jane and 
her husband were ordered to prepare for death; 
lady Jane, who had long before seen the threatened 
blow, was nowise surprised at the message > but 
bore it with heroic resolution ; and being informed 
that she had three days to prepare for death, she. 
seemed displeased at so long a delay, Guildford 
Dudley was the first that suffered. As the lady was 
conducted to execution , the officers of the Tower 
met her on the way , bearing the headless body of 
her husband , streaming with blood , in order to be 
interred in the chapel in the Tower : she looked 
on the corpse without trembling, and only , witli 
a sigh , desired to proceed. She testified, to the last 
moment of her sufferings, great constancy, great 
piety, and an unmoveable adherence to the refor- 
mation. This was the third queen who died by 
the hands of the executioner in England. 

The enemies of the state being thus suppressed , 
the theatre was now opened for the pretended 
enemies of religion. The queen was freed from 
all apprehensions of an insurrection, and therefore 
began by assembling a corrupt parliament, w r hich 
was to countenance her future cruelties i The 
nobility , whose only religion seemed that of the 
prince who governed, were easily gained over, and 
the house of commons seemed passive in all her 
proceedings. She began by giving orders for the 
suppression of all married bishops and priests; the 
mass was directed to be restored; the pope's au- 
thority was re-established, with some restrictions; 
the laws against heretics were renewed ; and the 
church and its privileges put on the same foun- 
«. 22 
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dation in which they were before the alteration 
of Henry VIII. 

This was kindling up the fires of persecution 
anew : at the head of these measures were Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester , and Bonner , bishop' of 
London. Poole, the pope’s legate, a great part of 
whose life was spent in Italy , seemed too much 
civilized in that country , then the most polite in 
Europe , to be accessary to the measures now pur^* 
sued. Gardiner began this bloody scene with 
Hooper and Rogers ; Hooper had been bishop of 
Gloucester; Rogers was a clergyman who had 
shone among the most distinguished of the protes- 
tants. He w”as prebendary of St. Paul’s , and re- 
fused all submission to the church of Rome, which 

A D \ 555 ^ 00 ^ e( ^ u P on as antichristian. They 

‘were condemned by commissioners 
appointed by the queen , with the chancellor at 
the head of them, Rogers suffered in Smithfield, 
When he was brought to the stake , he had it in 
his power to save himself , by recanting his opi- 
nions : but neither hopes nor fears could prevail 
upon him to desert his religion. When the fag^ 
gots were placed around him , he seemed no way 
daunted at the preparation, but cried out, I resign 
my dife with joy , in testimony of the doctrine of 
Jesus . Hooper had his pardon offered him upon 
the same terms, but he refused it with equal indig- 
nation. This old martyr , who was executed at 
Gloucester , was three 'quarters of an hour in tor- 
ment; the fire, either from malice or neglect , had 
not been sufficiently kindled, so that his legs and 
thighs were first burnt , and one of his hands 
dropped off before he expired. 

Saunders and Taylor , two other . clergymen , 
whose zeal had been distinguished in carrying on 
the reformation, were the next that suffered. Tay* 
lor was put into a pitch-barrel , and , before the 
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fire Was kindled, a faggot from an unknown hand 
was thrown at his head, which made it stream with 
blood : still , however , he continued undaunted, 
singing the 3i st psalm in English, which one of 
the spectators observing , hit him a blow on the 
side of the head, and commanded him to pray in 
Latin ; he, then continued a few minutes silent , 
only with his eyes stedfastly fixed upon heaven, 
when one of the guards, either through impatience 
or compassion, struck him down with his halbert, 
and thus delivered him from a world of pain to 
a life of immortal happiness. 

JjiiTh© death of these only served to increase the 
savage appetite of the monks and popish bishops 
for fresh slaughter. Bonner, bloated at once with 
rage and luxury , let loose his vengeance without 
restraint ; while the queen , by letters, exhorted 
him to pursue the pious work without pity or in- 
terruption : and now Ridley , bishop of London , 
and the venerable Latimer , bishop of Worcester , 
were to receive the martyr’s crown. Ridley was 
one of the ablest champions of the reformation ; 
hispiety, learning, andsolidity of judgment , were 
admired by his friends and dreaded by his * ene- 
mies* The night before his execution, he invited 
the mayor of Oxford and his wife to see him die; 
and when he saw them melted into tears , he him- 
self appeared quite unmoved , heaven being his 
secret supporter and comforter in this hour of 
agony. When he came to the stake where he was 
to be burnt, hefoundhis old friend Latimer there 
before him , and began to comfort him in his suf- 
ferings , while Latimer was as ready to feturn the 
kind office. A furious bigot ascended to preach to 
them , before, the execution of their sentence : 
Ridley gave a serious attention to the sermon, and 
offered to f answer it *, but this he was not allowed 
to do. At length the fire was set to the pile : 
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Latimer was soon out of pain ; but Ridley continued 
much longer , his legs being consumed before the 
fire reached his vitals. 

Cranfner, whom you have seen already so zeal- 
ous in the reformation , was the next personage of 

j n » t note that was burnt : he had this pe- 

^2 • LJ • I ODD. ^ i* • /ti • i *•- ft* 

culiar aggravation oi ins calamity, tnat 

he was prevailed upon to abjure his principles , 

and sign his recantation, by the hopes of pardon. 

Being, notwithstanding this, brought to the stake, 

his confusion and shame were there inexpressible : 

there he retracted all that their false promisesliad 

made him abjure ; and resolving that the hand 

which had signed sliouldfirst suffer, he heldit out, 

with an intrepid countenance , in the flames , till it 

dropped off, frequently crying out, iti the midst 

of his agony , that unworthy hand ! 

Bonner now seemed not satisfied with single 
deaths , but sent men <in whole companies to the 
flames ; women ihemfcelves Were not spared. But 
the cruelty Went yet further : a worn an, condemned 
for heresy , was delivered of a child in the mulst 
of the flames •, some of the spectators humanely 
snatched it out •, the magistrate, who was a papist, 
ordered it to be flung hi again , and it was there 
consumed with the mother. The perpetrators of 
such actions were no longer human *, they must 
have forfeited all pretensions to the name, for hell 
itself could be guilty of nothing more atrocious ! 

But they Were not content with punishing the 
living alone \ . their vengeance extended even to 
the dead. Bucer and Fagitis, two German divines, 
who had been dead some years before, were cited, 
very formally,' to appear and give an account 
of their faith : in default of their appearance, their 
bodies were taken from their graves, and being 
hung upon a galloWs, Were consumed to ashes. 
The wife of Peter Martyr , who himself had the 
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prudence to escape, was dug up like the former, 
and buried in a dunghill. In short , the persecu- 
tions of the priests and friars went such lengths, 
that the very magistrates , who had at first been 
instruments of their cruelty, at last refused to assist 
at the punishing of heretics for the future , till a 
court, somewhat resembling the inquisition, was es- 
tablished, which continued the slaughter, without 
remorse. In this reign five bishops, twenty-one 
ministers , and above two hundred others , went 
to the flames, in maintenance of the truth*, num- 
bers died in prison , and several, by whips and 
tortures , were forced to abjure. 

* Yet still in this dismal situation with respect to 
religion, the temporal concerns of the nation were 
conducted with very little better success. Calais , 
which had long been possessed by the English , 
and was a curb to the ambition of France , was 
taken in this reign, by the duke of Guise, and all 
the English driven out of it , as the great Edward 
had driven the French out two hundred years be- 
fore. The queen was only bent on ruining pro- 
testants, and took riocare to defend her dominions. 

Philip , her husband , seemed no way pleased 
with his alliance. The queen , some time after 
their marriage, was delivered of a false conception. 
This created disgust in him *, he therefore quitted 
England , to pursue his own schemes in Flanders, 
leaving the queen sufficiently morti- j r\ V* 
fled at his coldness, of which he gave * 1 7* 

repeated proofs. 

The loss of Calais, and the disappointment with 
regard to her pregnancy , soon excited murmurs 
among the people. The protestants now exerted 
their influence in exposing the weakness of the 
government and the cruelty of the council ; but no 
person had a greater share of reproach than the 
queen , and none felt it so severely. The house of 
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commons , that had hitherto been ail along so 
submissive , now also testified their displeasure , 
and refused to grant a subsidy , though she con- 
descended to lay the bad state of her affairs be- 
fore them. During these mortifications , her 
health sensibly declined : she was naturally me- 
lancholy and sullen, and her repeated disappoint- 
ments increased her distemper. She had been ill 
attended during her pretended pregnancy, having 
committed herself to the care of a woman , and 
neglected the advice of her physicians. After 
haying been for some time afflicted with the 
dropsy , this disorder carried her off in the forty- 
third year of her age , after a reign of about five 
years. Had she been born at any other period , 
she might have been a good princess ; but her ;&eal 
for religion was louder than the calls of humanity. 
Henry VIII, her father , acted like a tyrant and 
a persecutor, from vitious motives , and he knew 
it : Mary was both a tyrant and a persecutor from 
. motives of virtue , and she was never undeceived. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

« 

J • 

, Were we to adopt the maxim of some , that 
evil may be done for the production of good, one 
might say, that the persecutions in Mary’s reign 
were permitted only to bring the kingdom over 
to the protestant religion. Nothing could preach 
so effectually against the cruelty and vices of 
the monks , as the actions of the monks them- 
selves : wherever heretics were to be burnt, they 
were always present, rejoicing at the spectacle, in- 
sulting the fallen, and frequently the first to thrust 
the flaming brand against the faces of the con- 
demned. The English were effectually converted 
l>y such sights as these. To bring any people over to 
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any opinion, it is only necessary 4.0 persecute in- 
stead of attempting to convince. The people had 
formerly embraced the reformed religion from 
fear-, they were now internally protestants from 
inclination. . . 

We have hitherto seen England , like the ele- 
ment that surrounds it, ever unsettled and stormy; 
ever sinking under foreign invasion or domestic 
disputes : it had felt a short interval of happiness, 
indeed , under Henry VII , but his successors soon 
disturbed that felicity , and laid the country Once 
more in blood. At length the genius of the people 
prevailed over all opposition , and England was 
now about to make its own happiness, and to set 
mankind an example of industry, commerce, free- 
dom , learning , opulence , and politeness. 

To Mary, succeeded her sister Elizabeth, who 

was unanimously declared queen T r rro 

. i i i 1 Jan. i5. i55o. 

at the accustomed places, and with 

the acclamations of the people. Elizabeth had 
her education in the best of schools , the school, 
of adversity. As , during the life of her sister, 
who had no children, she was next heir to the 
throne, and at the same time was known to be of 
the protestani religion, she was obnoxious to the 
reigning tyrant for two reasons : it was feared she 
might aspire to the throne during her sister’s life ; 
but it was still more reasonably apprehended, that 
she would , if ever she came to the crown , make 
an innovation in that religion which Mary took so 
much pains to establish. The bishops who had 
shed such a deluge of blood , foresaw this , and 
often told Mary, that her destroying meaner here- 
tics was of no advantage to the state , unless she 
attacked the principal heretic ; that it was to no 
purpose to lop off the branches while the body of 
the tree was suffered to stand. Mary saw and 
acknowledged the justice of their observations , 
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confined her sister with proper guards, and only 
waited for some new insurrection, or some favour- 
able pretext, to destroy her : her own death pre-' 
^ vented the perpetration of her meditated cruelty, 
and Elizabeth was taken from prison to be fixed- 
upon a throne. 

Elizabeth had made the proper use of her con- : 
finement : being debarred the enjoyment of plea- 
sures abroad , she sought for knowledge at home \ 
she cultivated her understanding, learned the lan- 
guages and sciences *, but in all the arts in which 
she excelled , her arts of keeping fair with her 
sister , of not offending the papists , of being in 
esteem with the protestants , of dissembling and 
learning to reign , were the greatest. 

.This virgin monarch, whose memory England 
still reveres with gratitude and respect, was scarce 
proclaimed queen , when Philip of Spain , who 
had been married to Mary, but who ever testified 
an inclination for Elizabeth, sought her in mar- 
riage. What political' motives Elizabeth might 
have against this match, is uncertain ; but certain 
it is, she neither liked the person nor the religion 
of her admirer \ she was willing at once to enjoy 
the pleasure of independence and the vanity of 
numerous solicitations. 

She had ever resolved upon reforming the 
church , even in the restraints of a prison ; and , 
upon coming to the throne , she immediately set 
about that great design. The people were now 
almost wholly of the protestant religion the ill 
use the papists had made of their power in the last 
reign ,’had totally undone their cause : a religion 
marked with cruelty , tyranny , and persecution, 
was not a religion for the people of England. She 
began , therefore , in imitation of the deceased 
* queen, to forbid all meddling with controversy in 
the pulpit, and all innovations of the established 
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rights , except that the service should be per- 
formed in the vulgar tongue , till the parliament 
should determine the proper modes of worship. 
The parliament soon met , and the reformation 
was finished, and religion established in the man- 
ner we enjoy it at present. 

The opposition which was made to these reli- 
gious establishments was but weak : a conference 
of nine doctors on each side was proposed and 
agreed to : - they were to dispute publicly- on 
either side of the question, and it was resolved that 
the people should hold with that which came off 
with victory. . Disputations of this^ ^ i56i 
kind are never attended with convic- 
tion to either party ; so much is to be said on 
either side , and so wide is the field that both 
sides have to range in , that each generally loses 
its strength in vain preparations , and ineffectually 
prefacing , before it is properly said to begin the 
engagement. The conference , therefore , came 
to nothing : the papists declared that it was not 
in their power to dispute a second time upon topics 
in which they had gained a former victory under 
queen Mary; and the protestants ascribed their 
caution to their fears. Of nine thousand four 
hundred beneficed clergymen, which were in the 
whole kingdom , only fourteen bishops , twelve 
archdeacons , fifteen heads of colleges , and about 
eighty of the parochial clergy, chose to quit their 
preferments rather than their religion. Thus 
England changed its belief in religion four times 
since Henry VIII. Strange, says a foreign writer , 
that a people w ho are so resolute, should be guilty 
of so much inconstancy ! that the same people , 
who this day publicly burnt heretics , should 
the next not only think them guiltless, but conform 
to their opinions ! 

Eli zabeth was now fixed upon a protestant throne. 
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while all the neighbouring nations were her open 
or secret enemies ; :F ranee , Scotland , Spain , the 
pope , were all combined against her ; her sub- 
jects of Ireland were concealed enemies , and the 
catholic party in England , though not so nume- 
rous as formerly , was not yet entirely suppressed ; 
these were the dangers she had to fear , nor had 
she one friend to assist her upon an emergency.* 
In this situation , therefore , she could hope for* 
no other resource , but what proceeded from the; 
affection of her own subjects , and the wisdom of* 
her administration. To make herself beloved by 
the people , and , at the same time , feared by her 
courtiers , were the governing maxims of her con- 
duct. She was frugal of the public treasure , and 
still more spariug in her rewards to .her favour 
rites : this at once kept the people in spirits, and 
kept the great too poor to shake off law iul subjec- 
tion. She distributed both rewards and punish- 
ments with impartiality*, knew when to flatter, and 
when to upbraid; could dissemble submission, but 
preserve her prerogatives : in short , she seemed 
to have studied the people she was to govern , and 
often to have flattered their follies in order to 
secure their hearts. 

Her chief favourite was Robert Dudley, son to 
the late duke of Northumberland, whointhequeen 
seemed to regard from capricious motives , as lie 
had neither abilities nor virtue ; but to make 
amends , the two ministers next in power were 
Bacon and Cecil , men of great capacity and in- 
finite application. They regulated the finances , 
and directed the political measures that were fol- 
lowed with so much success. 

Mary Stuart , queen of France and Scotland , 
gave the first alarm to this state of tranquillity, by 
taking the title of queen of England; and her 
cause w^as supported by the popish faction, which 
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still wanted to make new disturbances. The throne 
•of Elizabeth was not yet perfectly fixed , and the 
intrigues of religion could still overturn it : she , 
therefore , was not remiss in sending an army into 
Scotland , and forcing the French troops out of 
that kingdom , by a treaty signed to that effect. 
Soon after, the king of France died, and Elizabeth 
forced her rival to renounce the title of queen of 
England , which she had assumed. She went still 
farther; she encouraged the parliament of Scot- 
land to introduce the reformation into that couni- 
try : her intrigues succeeded, and she thus gained 
over stedfast friends in the Scots , from whom the 
English had , till then , only received repeated acts 
of enmity and ill-will. 

This tempest was scarce allayed , when Philip of 
Spain gave new alarms. As long as he had fears 
from the power of the queen of Scots, by her union 
with France , he was still attached to Elizabeth; 
but when, by the death of the king of France, her 
husband , she was again reduced to her primitive 
weakness , his jealousy then began to fall upon 
Elizabeth. With this view, he encouraged the in- 
surrections and discontents in Ireland, and Eli- 
zabeth with equal care suppressed them. He 
supported, in France, a league made to exclude 
the royal family from the throne; Elizabeth pro- 
tected the opposite side. He oppressed the people 
of Holland with cruelty and injustice; Elizabeth 
supported them from sinking under his power. 
Thus , on every side, she guarded off the dangers 
that threatened her, and soon after, in her turn, 
prepared to act offensively against .her enemies. 

But the cares of war did not repress her assiduity 
in the administration of justice at home : she was 
resolved to show the Roman catholic party an 
example of moderation, which they might admire, 
but could not imitat. The monks , who were 
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dispossessed of their monasteries, had been assigned 
pensions, which were to be paid by the possessors 
of the forfeited lands. These payments were en- 
tirely neglected, and those unhappy men, who 
had been educated in solitude and ignorance, were 
now starving in old age , too much disregarded by 
the protestants, and too numerous to ftnd relief 
from those of their own persuasion. Elizabeth 
ordered that their pensions should be paid with 
punctuality and justice, and satisfaction made for 
all arrears unjustly detained. 

In order the more to ingratiate herself w ith the 
people, she visitedCambridgeandOxford^andmade 
each a Latin speech, and showed , by her discourse 
and conduct, a regard for those seminaries of lea ru- 
ing , which had been suppressed by her father. 

She not only alTeeted this obliging carriage to 
her inferiors , but also behaved in something of a 
romantic strain to the courtiers next her person. 
The gallantries of the court were conducted ac- 
cording to the rules of chivalry : every damsel had 
her knight : Dudley , who was now become earl 
of Leicester , was generally the queen’s ; but all 
writers agree , that her passion for him never pro- 
ceeded beyond the bounds of Platonic affection. 
When her commons , in a dutiful manner , repre- 
sented to her how much the safety of the kingdom 
depended upon her marrying , she thanked them 
in an obliging manner, and assured them she was 
now become the wife of her people , and would 
be pleased at having it inscribed on her tomb 
<(That having reigned with equity, she Jived and 
died a virgin. » t 
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LETTER XXXV. ■ 

M 

♦ 

The ancient ferocity of the English was not yet 

S uite reclaimed : the barbarous method of fixing 
le monarch upon the throne, by executions per- 
formed upon the scaffold, Was not quite done 
away : the only difference seemed to be , that for- 
merly those who were obnoxious to the crown r 
fell without any legal trial; but now they fell with 
all the forms, yet all the severity, of justice. 

While Elizabeth was thus attempting to settle 
religion , to establish the power, and humble the 
enemies of her country , she at the same time was 
guilty of some instances of cruelty, which, though 
coloured with the pretext of law , could only be 
the effect of the yet uncivilized disposition of the 
times. The catholics held meetings to restore 
their religion by open force: the countess of Lenox, 
Arthur Poole , and others , began to form factions 
in the kingdom ; their plottings, however , were 
discovered, and, upon their own confession, they 
were condemned ; but the queen , in considera- 
tion of their illustrious descent, forgave their of- 
fence. A sister of the late Jane Gray, however, 
though less guilty , met with less* clemency : she 
had married the earl of Pembroke, without leave 
from the court; this was considered as a high 
offence, and the earl and she were committed to 
the Tower. After a long imprisonment he was 
obliged to forsake her ; and she , loaded with the 
misfortune , died in confinement. 

But this only prepared the way for a cruelty of 
a more heinous nature , which gave the world a 
disagreeable remembrance of the transactions 
committed in the reign of her father. Mary , 
queen of Scots , had long renounced her title to 

1 . 23 
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the crown of England , but not her claim of suc- 
ceeding to the throne : this renunciation , how- 
ever , being extorted from her by Elizabeth, Mary 
took every method of disturbing her in the quiet 
possession of the crown, and yet gave every mark 
of reconciliation and sincere amity. There were , 
in fact, many circumstances to contribute to their 
mutual dislike : the jealousy of neighbouring 
crowns , the opposition of religion , of wit, and 
' of beauty ; Mary, less powerful , less absolute, less 
politic , yvas , however , Elizabeth’s superior in 
personal charms , and this alone served to inflame 
their animosity. The queen of Scotland encou- 
raged the catholic faction in England , while 
Elizabeth , with still more success , fomented the 
protestant party among the Scots. Mary had now, 
for some time , thoughts of marrying a second 
husband, after the death of the trench king ; 
Elizabeth , on the other hand , who had no 
thoughts of marrying herself, strove by every art to 
prevent this marriage , as she considered that 
it would be strengthening the power of her rival. 
With this view she wrote Mary a letter, in which, 

. after many insincere protestations of friendship , 
.she begged that Mary would not offer to marry 
till her consent should first be obtained. This 
unreasonable request not a little disturbed the 
queen of Scotland 5 but, fearing to offend her 
potent rival , she pretended to comply : in secret, 
however , she was resolved to marry the earl of 
Darnley, her relation, who had.the merit of being 
a catholic, like herself*, but, perhaps, whose 
" greatest recommendation was the size of his per- 
son, which was large and comely. The party 
gained by Elizabeth in Scotland, tried every mea- 
sure to prevent her design. It was agitated, whe- 
ther the queen could marry without the consent 
of the states, and several of the nobility rose in arms 
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to prevent it *, the ambassadors of England made s 
daily remonstrances upon its impropriety, but all 
in vain : Mary , to cut short their proceedings, 
J 'T\ - KCK bad the marriage solemnized in her 
1 J ' own chapel, and banished the oppo- 
sers by a solemn act of the states. r . 

All hitherto appeared fortunate for Mary ; her 
enemies banished j her rival defeated, and herself 
married to the man she loved : yet this was but a 
flattering calm*, for soon, whether from the capri- 
cious ness of her temper, orfrom what other cause, 
I will not pretend to determine, lord Darnley, not- 
withstanding the elegance of his person , became 
entirely disagreeable to her. She had conceived 
such an aversion to him , that it was soon obvious, 
even to the people \ and she took every method 
to mortify him in the eyes of the public. Her 
vices were the cause of all her misfortunes. There 
was at that time in her court one David Rizzio,the 
son of a musician at Turin , who had followed the 
ambassador from that court into Scotland. As 
he understood music to perfection , and sung a 
good bass , he was introduced into the queen’s 
concert , who was so taken with him, that she de- 
sired the ambassador, upon his departure, to leave 
Rizzio behind. The excellence of his voice soon 

} >rocured him great familiarities : the queen 
oved him , confided in him , and ever kept him 
next her person. The new king , who only had 
the name , could not , without jealousy , see this 
insinuating foreigner receive all the queen’s fa- 
vours , while he was treated only with contempt. 
Stung at once with envy, rage, and resentment, he 
at length resolved to murder the man he could not 
equal , and consulted with some lords about the 
method of accomplishing his cruel design. Men 
in power ever find accomplices in their guilt : two 
other lords and he settled it , that the murder 
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should be committed before the face of the queen, 
as a punishment for her scandalous conduct. Thus 
prepared ,. they were informed that Rizzio was , 
at that very instant , in the queen’s chamber ; lord 
Darnley led the way, conducting the assassins up 
* by a private staircase , and entered the queen s 
chamber, who was at table with her favourite 
Rizzio. Darnley stood for some time , leaning 
upon the back of her chair. His fierce looks, and > 
unexpected intrusion, in some measure alarmed 
the queen , who, however, kept silence, not dar- 
ing to call out : a little after , lord Ruthven , one 
of the murderers , and George Douglas, entered 
abruptly , all in arms, and attended with more of 
their accomplices. The queen could no longer 
refrain , but asked the reason of this bold intru-*' 
sion ; Ruthven made her no answer, but ordered 
Rizzio to quit a place of which he was unworthy k 
Rizzio now saw that! he was the object of their 
vengeance , and , trembling with fear , took hold 
of the queen's robes to put himself under her pro- 
tection, who, on her part , strove to interpose 
between the assassins and him : Douglas, in the 
meantime , had reached the unfortunate Rizzio, 
and taking: a dagger from the king’s side , drew 
it , and while the queen filled the room with her 
cries, he plunged it, in her presence, into Rizzio’s 
bosom. She was five months gone with child, and 
this horrid scene had such an effect upon the fruit 
of her womfe * that! k is. said her child , who was 
afterward king James. I, could never venture to 
look on a drawn sword without shuddering. 
Thus ended Rizzio., a, man who has been more 
spoken of, than perhaps any other who rose from 
so mean a station. VFhat his other talents to 
please might have been, is unknown ; but certain 
\t is that several indications of his skill in music 
remain even to- the present time ; all those pleas- 
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ing Scotch airs , which are set in such a peculiar 
taste , being universally allowed to be of his com- 
position. 

This was but a temporary check upon Mary’s 
power : she resumed her authority , by the in- 
fluence of her charms upon the earl her husband, . 
who gave up the murderers of Rizzio to her re- 
sentment ; but they had previously escaped into 
England. One criminal engagement , however , 
was scarcely got over , when Mary fell into a se- 
cond : the earl of Bothwell now began to hold the 
same place in her affections that Rizzio had for- 
merly possessed. This new amour w&s attended 
with still more terrible consequences than the for- 
mer ; her husbdnd fell a victim to it. His life was 
first attempted by poison* ; but the strength of his 
constitution saved him , for a short time , only to 
fall by a more violent death : he was strangled by 
night, the house in which the fact was committed 
being blown up with gun-powder , in order to 

f ersuade the people that his death was accidental; 

ut his Shirt not being singed , §nd his slippers 
found near him, together with blue marks round 
his neck, soon confirmed the suspicion of his real 
murdcIV His body was buried near that of Rizzio, 
among the Scottish kings. 

All orders of the state, the whole body of the 
people, accused Bothwell of this assassination, and 
at last, demandedjustice upon him from the queen, 
for the late murder, openly arraigning him of the 
guilt. In this universal demand for justice, the 
queen, deaf to the murmurs of her people, deaf 
to the voice of decency, married the murderer of 
her husband, and prevailed upon him to divorce 
his former wife, to make way for thisfatal alliance. 

Bothwell was possessed of all theinsolence which 
attends great crimes : he assembled the principal 
lords of the state ^ and compelled them to sign an 
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instrument, purporting, that they judged it the 
queen s interest to marry Both well , as he had lain 
* with her against her will . These transactions 
excited the whole kingdom of Scotland to resist- 
ance, and Mary, abandoned by her followers, 
was obliged to give herself up as a prisoner to 
the confederacy. Bothwell fled to the Orkney 
Islands. The queen, being confined in Lochlevin- 
castle, was compelled to resign the crown to her 
son, as yet a child : but she was permitted to no- 
minate a regent. She turned her eves upon the 
earl of Murray, who was then in France, and 
appointed him, expecting that he would defend 
her cause, and restore her. In this, however, 
she was entirely mistaken; Murray, upon his 
arrival, instead of comforting her, as he formerly 
used, loaded her with reproaches, which reduced 
her almost to despair. The calamities of the- great, 
however justly deserved, excite pi tv and create 
friends; an army of forty thousand men declared 
in her favour, and she escaped from prison to put 
herself at thei\' head. But this was only to en- 
counter new mis r ortunes; she was met by a body 
of but four thousand men, commanded by the new 
regent, and was totally defeated. To avoid falling 
into the hands of her enemies, she fled tow r ard the 
borders of England. Elizabeth, being informed of 
her misfortunes and her retreat, at first granted 
her an honourable reception, and ordered her to 
be lodged at a gentleman's house, where she was 
treated with proper dignity. Notwithstanding 
this kindness, she refused to see her until she had 
justified herself from the reproaches w ith which 
she was branded. By this moans Elizabeth in a 
manner declared herself umpire of the differences 
between the two parties , and each accordingly 
pleaded their cause before her 5 Mary by her emis- 
saries, and Murray the regent, in person It was 
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the queen of England’s duty to protect , and not 
to examine, her royal fugitive : however, she 
lengthened out the pleadings on both sides , and 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing her rival humbled 
without passing any definitive sentence. Mary 
privately complained of her unworthy treatment 
and long delay ; these complaints were carried to 
Elizabeth, which ended in the queen of Scots being 
sent a prisoner to Tutbury-castle. 

The disasters of the crown of Scotland fell upon 
the people , divided as they were into factions , 

• and animated with mutual animosity. The re- 
gent, attempting to quell them, was himself slain, 
and the assassins, pretending to act in the name 
of their imprisoned queen, made an incursion into 
England, and committed some ravages on the fron- 
tier-counties. Elizabeth, with an army, quickly 
repressed these invaders, and procured the earl of 
Lenox, father to the late king, to be elected regent, 
in Murray’s room. In the mean time, while she was 
employed in bringing Scotland to measures, she 
found herself attacked, in her own dominions, by 
a conspiracy. The pope , in order to assist the 
rebels, procured a bull to be fixed up in several 
places in London, whereby he excommunicated 
Elizabeth, and absolved her subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance. This bull was fixed up by 
John Felton , grand-uncle to him whom we are 
shortly to see act another desperate part. John 
Felton, when he was told that the government 
was in pursuit of him, disdained to fly : he wai ted 
with intrepidity till he was taken, and tlien boldly 
confessed the fact of which he was charged , and 
gloried; in the commission : he might have re- 
ceived pardon upon acknowledging his crime, but 
h$ refused it, and was hanged near the place, 
meeting death with a resolution that astonished 
(**ven the brave. What noble actions might not 
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such a mind have been capable of , had it at first 
received a right direction f 

These efforts in favour of the queen of Scots ^ 
only served to hasten her ruin. The two queens' 
entered into various negotiations and frivolous 
treaties : the one attempting to humble her pri- 
soner , the other , with fruitless pride, attempting 
to preserve the lustre of fallen majesty. Scotland, 
in the mean time, streamed with blood : thepapists* 
and the protestants carried on a civil* war. The 
archbishop of St. Andrew, one of the warmest 
partisans of Mary , was taken in arms , and exe- 
cuted upon the deposition of his confessor, who . 
swore that this prelate had privately confessed that 
he was an accomplice in themurder ofDarnley. 

The greatest misfortunes of Mary rather pro- 
ceeded from her friends than enemies. The duke 
of Norfolk, who professed a friendship for her , 
expected , by her means , to rise to the British 
throne : he therefore privately negotiated a mar- 
riage with her, and she, on the other hand , .At- 
tempted to break off that which she had already 
contracted with Both well. He formed a party in 
London, feeble indeed ; but he expected assistance 
from the intrigues of the pope , and the arms of 
Spain. He was himself a weak man, and his 

S lots were but shallow, ithe spies of Elizabeth 
iscovered them all : he was arrested, condemned, 
and executed* This nobleman’s blood only con- 
tributed to fasten the chains of the unfortunate 
Mary; yet still she conceived hopes from foreign 
alliances, which seldom are of any weight in 
domestic disputes. She had the league in France 
in her fit votiri, ithe pope;^ the Spaniards ] and the* 
Jesuits; she hot only hoped to be reinstated in 
her former powCr!f butr to have the crown of 
England, to which she laid claim as her birthright , 
added to her own. In pursuance of these designs, 
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a new conspiracy was formed, fourteen of the con- 
spirators executed , and, last? of all , Mary was 
brought to trial, before a queen who had no other 
right to be her judge, but that of power. Forty- 
two members of parliament, and five judges, were 
sent to examine her in prison : she protested 
against their right, yet made a defence : they had 
originally no foundation in justice to try her, and 
they carried on her accusation with only a show 
of equity. In short , after an imprisonment of 
eighteen years, this unhappy princess was brought 
to the block , and beheaded in one j n Y 
of the rooms of her prison, which * ' * 

had been hung in black for the occasion. This 
action stained the reign of Elizabeth with such 
colours,, that neither her dissimulation, nor the 
prosperity of her reign, could ever wash away : 
her subjects, while they found themselves happy, 
attempted to excuse her conduct ; but conscience 
internally condemned her cruelty, and time, that 
speaks plain, at last declares her guilt. In treat- 
ing the actions of mankind, we almost ever find 
both sides culpable^ and so it was here : Mary , 
who was a murderer and an adulteress , died by 
the orders of Elizabeth, who was at once cn*el and 
unjust.^ — , ■ ;« • - 

LETTER XXXVL 


The constitution of England took a long series 
of years to settle into form, nor even yet was its 
structure entirely completed : the monarchs still 
preserved a degree of ancient pride , and often 
were guilty of injustice and tyranny , without 
being called to an account. Had the actions of 
Elizabeth, which are now the subject of our praise, 
been performed by one of our present monarchs, 
they would be sufficient to cause his expulsion. 
There is something lucky in every great reign , 
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like this in view, its lustre is ratherowing to the 
indifferent periods that preceded it, than to its own 
intrinsic value. Elizabeth left her kingdom , it 
must be owned, in a better state than she found it; 
but her actions should neither be the subject of 
our praise, nor the object of our imitation. 

‘W e see a mixture of cruelty and gallantry in all * 
the transactions of these times : while Elizabeth 
was thus plotting the death of Mary , she was, at 
the same time , employed in a treaty of marriage 
with the young duke of Anjou. This*, however, 
came to nothing, the queen resolving to enjoy that 
power uncontrolled , which her subjects had not 
yet learned to abridge. 

But though she disliked a husband , yet none 
more passionately desired to have a lover. It is 
thought, indeed, her affections were confined to 
Platonic wishes only , arid her age , f6r she now 
began to decline , seemed to favour the supposit- 
ion; but the choice of her favourites countenanced 
the contrary report ; and her sorrow for the earl 
of Leicester, who died about this time, confirmed 
it* But one favourite always ifiade room for ano- 
ther, and Devereux, earl of Essex, succeeded 
Dudley , earl of Leicester. This nobleman was 
young, active, ambitious , witty , and handsoirie : 
in the field and at court he ever appeared with 
superior lustre. In all masks , which were then 
performed , the earl and Elizabeth were gene- 
rally coupled as partners; and, although she 
Was almost sixty, and he not half so old, yet flat- 
tery had taught her to forget the disparity of 
age : the world told her she was still beautiful 
and young , and she was inclined to think so. 
This young earl’s interest in the queen’s heart , 
as may naturally be expected, promoted his inte- 
rests in the state : he conducted all things without 
a rival, and, wherever he went, he acquired a 
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degree of unbounded popularity. Young and 
unexperienced as he was, he at length began to 
fancy the applause of the people given to liis 
merits, and not to his favour : thus possessed of a 
false opinion of his own security, to use the words 
of the poet , he kicked down the ladder by which 
he rose} he began to despise the. queen , and was 
heard to drop some expressions , that he thought 
her , in spite of flattery, both old and ugly. Her 
remonstrances, on this occasion , were such as 
, might have been expected from a disappointed 
girl, very angry , yet wishing for a vindication. 
.She gave him , in a passion , a box on the ear , 
pardoned him, employed him } he again trans- 
gressed, and she again pardoned the offence. 
Secure in her affections , he at length proceeded 
to actual disobedience : his former favour had 
gainedhim enemies, his present insolence losthim 
the friendship of the queen } he was condemned 
to retirement, when he might have been capitally 
convicted. He now came to a sense of his misr 
conduct, and was resolved to try the long unprac- 
tised arts, that had at first brought him into 
favour. Immediately after sentence , when lie 
was preparing for retirement into the country , 
he first assured the queen, that he could never be 
happy till he again saw those eyes which were used 
to shine upon him with such lustre ; that in ex- 
*pectance of that happy moment, like another 
. Nebuchadnezzar , he would dwell with the beasts 
• of the field , and be wet with the dew of heaven, 
till she again propitiously took pity on his suffer- 
ings. This romantic message seemed peculiarly 
.pleasing to the queen *, she thought him sincere 
.from the consciousness of her own sincerity : she 
replied, that after some time, when convinced of 
his humility, something perhaps might be expected 
from her lenity. This hope of pardon made him 
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think slightly of his guilt : his pride once more 
inci*easing with his success , he laid designs of 
destroying his rivals in power , and securing the 
person of the queen. With this resolution , he 
imprisoned the queen’s messengers, headed a few 
maleConteuts , and marched through the city , 
exhorting the citizens to arms, andcryingout, (('For 
thte queen ! for the queen ! » During a long march, 
not one citizen thought proper to join him, though 
numbers , led by curiosity , ran to see him pass 
by. In this di sappointment , word was brought 
that he was proclaimed a traitor ; upon which, he* 
made one effort more to excite an insurrection , 
but without success : he therefore now resolved 
to return to his own house , but found the streets 
secured by a great chain , and a guard of soldiers. 
As he saw no other way to force his passage , but 
by an attack upon the guards, he immediately fell 
on , attended by his followers , but was beat back 
and wounded in the thigh. He then went down 
to die water-side, and putting himself and his re* 
tinue on board small boats, he escaped to his 
house, which he fortified in the best manner he 
could. The house was soon invested by the lord 
. admiral, and the earl and his followers were 
obliged to deliver themselves up : the earl of 
Southampton was a companion in his guilt and 
his misfortunes *, they were soon after brought t<\ 
their trials , and condemned to die. When the 
day of his death came , the queen appeared irre- 
solute*, she sent an order to stop the execution; 
and soon after ordered it to proceed. However 
romantic it may seem , she felt in her besom all 
the fluctuations of love and resentment , and was 
- irresolute which passion to obey ; her resentment 
J n An al ^ ast prevailed ; he was executed 
• • 1 °°* s j x days after his sentence , and died 

with penitence and resolution, 
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Thus died a favourite, w ho had merits, but did 
not owe his rise to them. lie was gallant, roman* 
tic, and ostentatious ; his genius for shows, and 
those pleasures that carry an image of war, was 
as remarkable as his. spirit in the profession itself; 
and had he been possessed of humility equal to his 
abilities, he at last might have mounted a throne 
instead of a scaflold. The queen * at first , carried 
her resentment so far as tohavea sermon preached 
at St. Paul s Cross to blacken his memory : his 
haughty lxdiaviour, and unguarded expressions , 
had entirely alienated her affections , and im> 
printed an asperity, which, it seems, even his 
death could not soften. 

With the death of this favourite, Elizabeth’s 
pleasures seemed to expire *, she afterward went 
through the business of the state merely from 
habit, but her happiness was no more. Historians 
are fond of representing all their characters with- 
out passion , and to give to every action of the 
great, either political or rational motives ;• they 
therefore treat the queen’s Election as a fable ; but 
many of the actions of her life appear dictated by 
resentment or regard , nor ever had a woman a 
greater variety of caprice*, thegreat feci a$ the rest 
of mankind , and her passions were particularly 
violent and lasting. She lived but a short time 
after the death of Essex , aild had the mortification 
of being forsaken by most of her courtiers before 
she died , who now strove to court the favour of 
king James, whom she had appointed her successor. 
She died in the seventieth year of her * *) /* '*, 

age, and the forty-fifth of her reign, ‘ • r ° • 

Her character differed with her circumstances ; 
in tire beginning of her reigh she was moderate 
and humble; toward the end, haughty and severe : 
she was indebted to her good fortune that her 
ministers were excellent , but it was owing to her 
i. . * 24 
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want of wisdom , that her favourites, \who were ' 
chosen more immediately by herself, were un- 
worthy. Though she was possessed of excellent 
sense , yet she never had the discernment to dis- 
cover that she wanted beauty : to flatter her 
charms , even at the age of sixty-five , was the 
surest way of gaining her interest and esteeifi. 
She was greater in her public than her private 
character , and they most disliked and feared her 
who were placed next her person. But whatever 
might have been the queen s character , the cha- 
racter of her people , at that period, demands our 
praise and imitation.- Permit me to reserve that 
glorious picture of genius , struggling to get free 
from barbarity ? to the succeeding letter, 

•••••*' -‘-A* ; • ninp: ? <*’ : • i 

* . r 1 

LETTER XXXVH, 

<« 

Whatever punishments or cruelties were 
exerted in this reign, they mostly fell upon the 
great •, but never was the people of England more 
happy internally , or more formidable a broad , 
than during this period. The vices and virtues 
of a nation are often Wholly ascribed to the mo- 
narch who rules them ; but such influence extends 
only to a narrow sphere : no single reign , how- 
ever good , nor indeed any succession of virtuous 
reigns , can give happiness , morals*, and arts , a 
general spread , unless the people be predisposed 
for the reception. From Nerva to Antoninus , 
what a noble succession of Roman emperors ! and 
yet, even under them, Rome was declining fast 
into barbarity. It was not owing to Elizabeth 
alone that England enjoyed all its present happi-* 
ness; the people , as if spontaneously , began to 
exert their native vigour, and every art and every 
genius put forth all their powers. 
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The English were put in possession of neither 
new nor splendid acquisitions, nor had they such 
great influence in foreign courts •, but commerce 
grew up among them, and , almost without a pro- 
tector, flourished with vigour. The people now 
began to know, their real element , and this ren- 
dered them more happy than the foreign con- 
quests i or the former victories of the celebrated 
kings,: a nation , which was once subject to every 
invasion , and the prey of every plunderer, now 
became powerful ,♦ polite , laborious , and enter- 
prising. The newly successful voyages of the Span- 
iards and Portuguese excited their emulation : 
they fitted out several expeditions for discovering 
a northern passage to China ^ and , though disap- 
pointed in their aim , their voyages were hot 
wholly fruitless. Drake and Cavendish surround- 
ed the globe , and discovered skill and courage 
superior to those very nations which had first 
showed them the way. The famous Sir Walter 
Raleigh , without any assistance from the govern- 
ment ,. colonized New England. These expedi- 
tions at length formed one of the most powerful 
marines of Europe, and they were able to oppose 
the fleet of Spain, called by the boasting title of 
the invincible Armada , with a hundred ships. 
When this fleet of Spain had been destroyed , 
partly by tempests , and partly by conduct , the 
English remained masters at sea. This superio- 
rity was constantly increasing, till another vic- 
tory , over the fleet of Philip III , gained them a 
naval sovereignty , which they have ever since 
inviolably preserved , and which has been scarce 
ever molested by a competitor. 

But external commerce was not more cultivated 
than internal manufactures. Several of the Fie-; 
mings , who were persecuted from their own 
country, by the bad conduct of Spain , found an 
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asylum in England c tbcso more than repaid the 
protection they found, by the arts which they in- 
troduced, and the industry which was thus pro- 
pagated by their example . . • u ; 

Thus far in the useful arte : but in the 'polite 
arts, England excelled all the world ; so that 
many writers fix the Augustan age of literature to 
that period. The disputes, caused by the reform- 
ation of religion i had retarded the progress of 
our language among the powerful , yet spread a 
love of literature among the lower orders of the 
state. The people now began to learn to read ; 
and the Bible , translated into the vulgar tongue, 
was not only serviceable in improving their mo- 
rals , but their taste. The persecution of Mary 
wa$, however, of great detriment to the language : 
the reformers , being • driven into foreign coun- 
tries , on their return introduced into their ser- 
mons a language compounded of those dialects 
which they had acquired abroad $ and the lan- 
guage of England was actually in a state of bar- 
barity when Elizabeth came to the throne. Latin 
sermons were in fashion , and few of the nobility 
had either the courage, or the taste , to declare 
themselves the patrons of learning. 

Either the fortune or the discernment of Eliza- 
beth made Parker archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
be set himself assiduously to reform the Corrupt 
tions of stylo, both by precept and example. .For 
this purpose he reviewed ana corrected the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible , and printed it with 
royal magnificence. His own style had all the elo- 
quence of the times : it was manly and concise , 
but wanted smoothness. 

Tim earl of Essex , a sketch of whose history 
you have seen, was himself one of the greatest im- 
provers of our language; his education Viad freed 
him from the technical barbarities of the school , 
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and liis style ran on unembarrassed by the stiffness 
of .pedantry. His letters (particularly that which 
he wrote from Ireland to the queen ) are regarded 
as models of fine writing to this day. Sir Walter 
Raleigh hais the reputation of being one of the: 
improvers of our language , and none can contest 
with him the honour of being foremost in the im- 
provement of our history. Hooker , the author of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity, was the first Englishman 
whose style , upon theological subjects , does ho- 
nour to his memory as a scholar and a gentle- 
man : but what particularly deserves notice is ,: 
that a man like him bred up in poverty and se- 
clusion from the polite , should express himself 
in a more modern and elegant manner than his 
contemporary authors , Sidney or Raleigh , who 

were bred at court. 

* 

I shall mention only one prose writer more, the 
greatest and wisest ofall our English philosophers, 
and perhaps, the greatest philosopher among men : 
I need hardly mention the name of Francis Bacon, 
lord Yerulam : his style is copious and correct, and 
his learning only surpassed by his genius. 

Among the poets , two of particular note attract 
our attention, Spencer aud Shakspeare : to attempt 
an encomium of either is needless $ all praise must 
be too low for their merits, or unnecessary to make 
them more known. 

Jn short , the English now began to rival the 
Spaniards , who, at that time, aimed at universal 
monarchy, both in arts and arms*, the city of 
London, became more large and more beautiful ; 
the people of the country began to consider agricul- 
ture as one of the most useful and honourable 
employments ; the English were, in power, thfe se- 
eondnation in Europe, and they were shortly to be- 
come the greatest , by becoming the most free. 

During this reign, a few suffered death for their 
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religious opinions ; but we may venture to assert* • 
that they raised the disturbances by which they 
suffered 5 for those who lived in quiet were per~ 
mined to enjoy their opinions , under the neces-r 
sary restraints. - * . 

If we look through history, and oonsider the 
rise of kingdoms, we shall not find , in all its 
volumes , such an instance of a nation becoming 
wise, powerful , and happy, in so short a time 
The source of our felicity began in Henry VII. 
and though repressed by the intervening tyran- 
nies, yet, before the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
who was only his grand-daughter, the English be^ 
camethemost polished and the most happy people 
upon earth. Liberty, it is true , as yet continued 
to fluctuate •, Elizabeth knew her own powder, and 
often stretched it to the very limits of desptplism : 
but when commerce was introduced, liberty neces- 
sarily entered in its train : for there never was a 
nation perfectly commercial and perfectly despotic. 

« m 

• » « 

LETTER XXXVJIJ. 

* 'You are now tp turn to a reign, which , though 
not splendid, was useful. The English only wanted 
a season of peace to bring those arts to perfection 
which were planted in the preceding reign. No 
monarch was fonder of pence than James I , who 
succeeded Elizabeth ; and none ever enjoyed a 
reign .of more lasting tranquillity. Historians, 

for what reason I know not , are fond of de- 

* ^ - 

scribing this monarch’s transactions with ridicule ; 
but,’ for my own part, I cannot avoid giving 
just applause both to his wisdom and felicity. 

King James came to the throne with the universal 
approbation of all orders of the state •, for in his 

person was united every claim to. the erown, that 

.#> 
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either descent, bequest, pr parliamentary sanction 
could confer. But , on hi$ first arrival, it was 
readily seen , that he by no means approved of the 
treatment of his mother , Mary , queen of Scots , 
and not only refused to wear mourning himself 
*for the late queen , by whom she had been 
beheaded, but also denied admission to any who 
appeared in mourning upon her account. 

Upon a review of his conduct , there are few of 
this monarch’s actions that do not seem to spring 
from motives of justice and virtue ; his only error 
seems to consist in applying the despotic laws and = 
maxims of the Scottish government to the English 
constitution , which Was not susceptible of them. 
He began his reign by a laudable attempt to unite 
both the kingdoms into one ; but this the jealousy 
of the English prevented : they were apprehen- 
sive , that the posts and employments, which were 
in the gift of the court, might be conferred on the 
Soots, whom they were, as yet , taught to regard 
as foreigners. By the repulse in this instance, he 
found the people he came to govern very differ 
rent from those he had left , and perceived that 
the liberty and the spirit of the English could not 
be restrained by the shadows of divine right and 
passive obedience, ? , 

FJe «oW, therefore, attempted to correct bis 
first mistake , and to peruse the English laws, m 
he had formerly done those of his own country ; 
and by these he was resolved to govern. He was, 
in-this second attempt, disappointed in his* aim. 
In a government so fluctuating as that of England, 
custom was ever deviating from law, and what 
was enacted in one reign , was contradicted by 

g recedent. in another the laws and the manners of 
ngland were , at this particular juncture , very 
different from each ether.Thelaws had, all along, 
declared in favour of an unlimited prerogative : 


m 
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the presentmanners, on the contrary, were formed 
by instruments and upon principles of liberty. » 
All the kings and queens before him, except such? 
as were weakened by intestine divisions , or the 
dread of approaching invasion, issued rather com- 
mands than received advice from their parliament. 
James was early sensible of their conduct in this 
respect , and strove to establish the prerogative- 
upon the laws, unmindful of the alteration of 
manners among the people, who had , in the reign* 
of queen Mary , got an idea of their own power ; 
of which , when the majority are once sensible 
they never desist from defending. 

Numberless, therefore, were the disputes be- 
tween the king and his parliament, during this 
whole reign ; the one attempting to keep the royal 
splendour unsullied, the other aiming at lessening* 
the dangerous part of prerogative; the one labour- 
ing to preserve the laws and institutions of former 
reigns, the other stedfast in asserting the inherent 
privileges of mankind. Thus we see virtue was 
the cause of the dissension on either side; and the 
principles of both , though seemingly opposite, 
were , in fact , .founded either inlaw or in reason. 
When the parliament would not grant a subsidy, 
James had examples enough , among his prede- 
cessors , to extort a benevolence. ’ Edward IV, 
Henry VIII, and others , had often done this ; - 
and he was entitled, undoubtedly, by precedent, 
to the same privilege. The house of commons, 
on the other hand, who began to find themselves 
the protectors of the people , and not the passive 
instruments of the crown, justly considered, that 
this extorted benevolence might, at length, make 
the sovereign entirely independent of the parlia- 
ment, and therefore complained against it, as au 
infringement of their privileges. These attempts 
of the crown, and those murmurings of the people, 
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continued ! through this whole reign, and first 
gave rise to that, spirit of party which has ever 
since subsisted in England the one side declaring 
' for the king’sprerogati ve, the other for the people’s 
liberty. \ • . ! 

Whenever the people, as I have already ob^ 
served , get sight of liberty , they never quit the 
view : the commons as may naturally be expected 
in the present juncture , gained ground, even 
though defeated ; and the monarch , notwith- 
standing his professions and resolutions to keep 
his prerogative untouched, was every day losing 
some small part of his authority. •Historians are 
apt to charge this to his imbecility ; but it , in 
reality, arosefrom the spirit of the times; the clergy, 
whohad returned from banishment during the last 
reign , had disseminated republican principles 
among their hearers , and no art nor authority 
eould check its growth ; so that , had the most 
active or the most diligent monarch upon earth 
been then seated on the throile, yet he could not 
have preserved the ancient privileges of English 
monarchy unimpaired. 

The clemency and the justice of this monarch's 
reign early appeared from that spirit of moderation 
which he showed to the professors ofeach religion;' 
the minds of the people had been long irritated 
against each other, and each party persecuted the- 
rest, as it happened to prevail : James wisely ob- 
served , that men should be punished only for 
actions , and not for opinions ; each party mur- 
. mured against hkn , and the universal complaint 
of every sect was the best argument of his mode- 
ration towards all. * 

Yet, mild as he was, there was a project con- 
trived , in the very beginning of his reign, for the 
re-establishment of popery, whieh seemed to be 
even of infernal extraction : a more horrid or a 
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more terrible scheme never entered into the 
human mind; the massacre of St. Bartholomew,: 
in France, in; which? sixty thousand protestants 
were murdered in cold blood, was, in reality, not 
so dreadful. The catholics of England had ex- 

E eeted some condescensions from the king, which 
e was unwilling to grant : this refusal determined 
them- to take different measures for the establish- 
ment of their religion and their party; they were 
resolved to cut off the king and both houses of 
parliament at one blow. The house where the 
parliament of England sits, is built on arched 
vaults, and in these the papists were determined 
to lay gun-powder y in order to blow up the king 
and all the members of both houses at their next 
sitting.' For this deed of desperation a number 
of persons united, among which were Robert 
Catesby , Thomas Piercy , kinsman to the earl of 
Northumberland ; John Grant , Ambrose Rook- 
wood , Christopher Wright , Francis Tresham ,• 
Guy Fawkes and Edward Digby. How horrid 
soever the contrivance, yet every member seemed 
faithful and secret in the league; and, about two 
months before the sitting of parliament , they 
hired the cellar under the parliament house, and 
bought a quantity of coal with which it w as then 
filled, as if for their own use : the next thing 
done was to convey, privately, thirty-six barrels, 
of gun-powder, which had been purchased in 
Holland, and which were covered under the coal: 
and faggots. The day for the sitting of the parlia- 
ment approached ; never was treason more secret, .. 
or ruin more apparently inevitable: theconspira- 
tors^expected the day with impatience, and gloried 
in their meditated guilt. A remorse of private 
friendship saved the kingdom, when all the ties/ 
divine and human, were too weak to save it : 
Thomas Piercy conceived a design of saving the 
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life of lord Monteagle, his 'intimate friend and 
companion. About ten days before the sittings , 
this nobleman, upon his return home, re- 
ceived a letter from a person unknown , the mes- 
senger making off as soon as he had delivered it ; 
the letter was to this effect : Stay away from this 
parliament, for God and man have concurred to 
punish the wickedness of the times . Think not 
-slightly of this warning ; though the danger does 
- not appear , yet they shall receive a terrible blow , 
^without knowing from whence it, conies. The 
.danger will be past as soon us you have burnt this 
letter + and this counsel may do you good , but 
cannot x. do you harm . The * contents of this 
•mysterious letter surprised and puzzled the noble-* 
'man to whom it was addressed : he communicated 
it instantly to the secretary of state, and the secre- 
tary showed it to the council ; none of them were 
capable of comprehending the meaning of iflj' and 
tliey resolved to communicate it to the king. In 
this universal agitation between doubt and appre-^ 
hension , the king was the first who penetrated 
the meaning of its fatal contents ; he concluded 
that some sudden danger was preparing by means 
of gun-powder. The lord chamberlain sent 

proper persons, the very pightbefope^ 5 l6o5 

the sitting of parliament, to examine 
the vaults above mentioned : there the whole train 
of powder was discovered, and a man in a cloak 
and boots, with a dark lanthorn in his hand, pre- 
paring for the dreadful attempt -, this was Guy 
Fawkes , who passed for Piercy’s servant. The 
atrociousness of his guilt inspired him with resold 
tion , and, with an undaunted air, he told them , 
that* had he blown them and himself up together, 
he had been happy. He obstinately refused to 
name his accomplices^ the sight, of the rack , how- 
ever, at length broughthipi to a confession'. No 
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nation fears death, less than the English f but none 

dreads torments more. 

The conspirators, who had prepared all things 
to second the mine at W estminster; finding their 
plot discovered , tied different ways, to assemble 
their catholic friends, whom they expected to rise 
in their defence ; but the country being every 
where alarmed against them, , they were at last 
forced, to the number of about a hundred, to stop 
at a house in Warwickshire , w here they were re- 
solved to sell their lives dearly. A spark of fire 
happening to fall among some gun-powder that 
was laid to dry , it blew up, and so maimed the 
principal conspirators, that the survivors resolved 
to open the gate , and sally through the multitude 
that surrounded the house. Some instantly' were 
slain with a thousand wounds ; Crttesby , Picrey , 
and Winter, standing back to back , fought long 
and desperately, till , in the end , the first tw o fell 
covered with blood, and the other was taken alive. 
Such as survived the slaughter were tried and con- 
victed, several fell just victims to justice , and 
others experienced the king's mercy. Two je$uils, . 
( jrarnct and Oldcorn , who were privy to the plot , 
suflered with the rest : the king maintained, that 
they were pun islied justly; but, by their own party, 
they were regarded as martyrs to religion, though 
without ground , for James was too humane to 
condemn any one upon such sligliL motives as those 
of opinion, 1 1; ; * 

The discovery and extinction ofthis conspiracy, . 
wliich wits entirely owing to the w isdom of the 
king, gained him the love of his subjects, though 
it had but little influence over his parliament, in 
extorting supplies. His desire of peace with fo- 
reign states diminished his authority at home; for 
though he talked boldly. of his prerogative in parr 
liamettt,yet , unlike some of his predecessors, he 

• • 
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had no standing army io back his pretensions. His 
speeches , which were rather arguments in favour 
of royal authority than directions or advice, only 
put both houses upon arguing with him in his own 
way, but not upon complying with his requests. 
They refused him supplies, when they knew it 
could be done with impunity. His liberality and 
his indigence soon forced him to condescensions, 
which , when once granted, could never be again 
recalled.Thus while he thought himself enlarging 
the royal prerogative, he was, in reality, abridging 
it on every side. 

Perhaps the opposition this king met with from 
his parliament, was the motive of his encouraging 
favourites, who might help him to reduce them to 
his measures. Hia first choice was fixed upon Ro- 
bert Carr , who , from a private gentleman , was 
brought up , through all the gradations of prefer- 
ment , till created earl of Somerset. An amour 
between this nobleman and the countess of Essex, 
one of the lewdest, yet finest women of her time, 
at last terminated in his disgrace : his friend , Sir 
Thomas Overbury , had declared against his mar- 
ly ing this lady , who Was espoused to another : 
this advice procured the resentment of Somerset, 
and the hatred of the countess. The king , by 
false pretences, was instigated to confine Sir Tho- 
mas in the Tower , and here the earl and the 
countess caused him to be poisoned. When this 
transaction came to the king’s knowledge, he de- 
livered him to public justice , by which he was 
condemned; but he received the royal pardon , 
though he ever after continued in disgrace. 

His next and greatest favourite was George 
Villars, afterward duke of Buckingham, whose 
person and beauty first drew the king’s attention 
and regard. This nobleman was the first who 
Was ever created a duke in England without being 
I. 25 
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allied to the royal family : it may be reckoned 
among the most conspicuous circumstances of this 
reign, that a king, who was bred a scholar, should 
choose , for his favourites , the most illiterate of 
his courtiers ; that he , who trembled at a drawn 
sword , should lavish favours on one who pro* 
mised to be the hero of a romance, Buckingham 
first inspired young prince Charles, who was after-? . 
ward famous for his misfortunes and death , with 
a desire of going disguised into Spain, to court the 
Infanta : their adventures in their romantic expe* 
dition could fill novels , and have actually been 
made the subject of many. Charles was the 
knight-errant, and Buckingham served under him 
as ’squire : they set out post, and travelled through 
France under the names of Jack and Tom Smith. 
They appeared at Paris in large bushy periwigs, 

. which shadowed their faces. They were received 
in Spain with all possible respect ; but Bucking- 
ham filled the whole court w ith intrigues, adven- 
tures, serenades, and jealousy. To make the folly 
complete , he fell in love w ith the duchess of Oli- 
varez , the prime minister’s wife , and insulted 
the prime minister. These levities were not to be 
endured at such a court as that of Spain , where 
jealousy is so prevalent , and decorum so neces- 
sary; the match was broke off, and the prince was 
permitted to return in safety, 

A match for this prince was soon after nego- 
tiated with Henrietta, the daughter of Henry IV, 
of France , and this met with better success than 
the former ; Charles had seen this princess, when 
he passed through that kingdom in disguise ; he 
admired her beauty, and from every quarter was 
informed of her sense and discretion. A dispen- 
sation was got from the pope for her marrying a 
protestant prince ; ,but king James died before 
the consummation of the nuptials k 
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Were we to take the character £>f this monarch 
as described by Rapin , we should consider him 
as one of the worst of princes , even while he 
pretends to defend him. It is this injudicious 
historian’s method, wherever he finds a good cha- 
racter among our kings, to load it with reproach ; 
wherever he meets a bad one ^ to extenuate its 
guilt*, so that every monarch is levelled by him 
to one common standard of indifference. His re- 
marks upon particular facts are similar to his cha- 
racters : whatever other historians have laid down , 
as motives, he undertakes to contradict , and fan- 
cies that he thus acquires an air of impartiality. 
In the present instance , he strongly insirfUates 
throughout , that James was a papist , with no 
better proofs than his being ever a favourer of 
toleration : he had but just before blamed Mary, 
and with reason, for her implacable partiality , 
yet he condemns James only because he was im- 
partial. 'To this monarch the English are in- 
debted for that noble freedom of opinion they 
have since enjoyed , a benefit of which narrow- 
minded bigots have too often strove to deprive 
them . 

With regard to foreign negotiations , James 
neither understood nor cultivated them ; and , 
perhaps , in the government of such a kingdom as 
England , domestic politics alone are requisite. 
His reign was marked with none of the splendoui s 
of triumph, nor anyjnew conquests or acquisitions : 
but the arts were nevertheless silently and happily 
going on to improvement ; reason was extending 
its influence, and showing mankind a thousand 
errors in religion and government that had been 
ri vetted by long prescription. People now no 
longer joined to some popular leader , but each 
began so think for himself: the reformation had 
introduced a spirit of liberty, even while the con- 
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stitution and the laws were built upon arbitrary 
power. James taught them , by his own example, 
to argue upon these topics : he set up the divine 
authority of kings against the natural privileges 
of the people ; the subject began in controversy, 
and it was soon found that the monarch's was 
the weakest side. 

LETTER XXXIX. 

Never did monarch come to the throne of 
England with a greater variety of favourable con- 

i e r currences than Charles I. He found 
-/X • JLJ • 1020. i/* j c c 1 j 

himselt possessed ot a peaceful and 

flourishing kingdom; his right undisputed by rival 

claimants ; strengthened by an alliance with one < 

of the most powerful monarchs that ever reigned 

in France , whose sister he had married; and, to 

add to all this, loved by his subjects, whom he 

had won by his virtues and address. 

However, this was but a flattering prospect; the 
spirit of liberty was roused y and it was resolved 
to oppose the ancient claims of monarchs , who 
usurped their power in times of ignorance or 
danger , although they had confirmed it by laws y 
and continued it by long prescription. Charles 
had been , from his infancy , taught to consider 
the royal privileges as sacred pledges, which it was 
his duty to defend : his father had implanted the 
doctrines of hereditary and indefeasible right 
* early upon his mind. James only defended these 
doctrines by words , and it was soon the fate of 
Charles to assert them by action. It is the duty of 
every sovereign to consider the genius and dispo- 
sition of his people, as a father does that of his 
children , and to adapt his government to each 
conjuncture. Charles mistook that genius : he 
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Wanted to govern a people who had , for some 
time , learned to be free , by maxims and prece- 
dents that had their origin in times of ignorance 
and slavery. 

He, therefore, began his reign with two of the 
most difficult projects that could be conceived : the 
one, to succour the protestants in Germany against 
the emperor and duke of Bavaria $ the other, to 
keep the royal prerogatives entire, without a na- 
lional standing army. In order to effect these 
'purposes , the house of commons was to be ma- 
naged : who , as I have already described , from 
being the oppressed party, were now willing , in 
turn, to become oppressors } who, from a detes- 
tation of popery, had now overshot the mark, 
and were become puritans. His first demand for 
the necessary supplies to carry on the war of the 
Palatinate , in Germany , though undertaken at 
their own request, was answered with a petition 
for punishing papists, and for an examination into 
the grievances of the nation. Buckingham , who 
had been the late king’s favourite , and who was 
still more caressed by the present monarch , did 
not escape their censures ; so that, instead of 
granting the sums requisite, they employed the 
time in vain disputations and complaints , till the 
season for prosecuting the intended campaign was 
elapsed. The king, at length, wearied with their 
delays, and offended at the contempt of his de- 
mands , thought proper to dissolve a parliament 
which he could not bring to reason. In fact , the 
commons, at this time, complained of imaginary 
grievances ; but the time was approaching when 
their complaints were to be real. 

The ministers of the king had not yet forgot that 
kind of tax which was called a benevolepce , and 
which had been often exacted from the Subject in 
former reigns. Charles thought to avaiJTiimselfof , 
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this method of procuring money, but at the samne 
time, coloured it over with a greater appearance of 
justice than any of his predecessors. He, therefore, 
determined to borrow money of such persons as 
were best able to lend, to whom, for this purpose, 
he directed letters mentioning the sum. With this 
^ the people reluctantly complied : it was, in fact, a 
grievance, though authorized by a thousand pre- 
cedents ; but no precedent can give sanction to 
injustice. With this money, a fleet was equipped 
and sent against Spain; but it returned without 
procuring either glory or advantage. 

This ineffectual expedition demanded to be 
repaired by a new supply, greater than what ex- 
torted loans could produce, and another parliament 
was called for this purpose. The new parliament, 
upon this occasion , seemed even more refractory 
than the former , and appeared more willing to 
make or to complain of grievances than to grant 
money; but chiefly their resentment was directed 
against Buckingham , the royal favourite. When- 
ever the subjects attack the royal prerogative, they 
begin with the favourites of the crown; and wise 
pr inces, sensible of this, seldom have any. Charles 
was not possessed of the art of making a distinc- 
tion between friends and ministers : whoever was 
his favourite, was always intrusted with the admi- 
nistration of affairs. He loved Buckingham, and 
undertook to protect him, although to defend this 
nobleman was to share his reproach. Two mem- 
bers of the house of commons , Diggs and Elliot , 
undertook to accuse him. The purport of the 
charge amounted to little more than that he had 
engrossed too much power for himself and his 
relations , and that he had applied a plaster to the 
late king's side which was supposed to be poison- 
ous. They inveighed against the duke upon this 
frivolous accusation, and the king, in a passion, 
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ordered them both to the Tower. This was an 
open act of violence, and should have been sup- 
ported, or never performed. The commons ex- 
claimed, that their privileges were infringed ; they 
protested that neither of the members had spoken 
any thing disrespectful of his majesty, and began 
to publish their vindication. The king, who was 
ever ready to enter upon harsh measures, but not 
to support them, released the two members*, and 
*this compliance confirmed that obstinacy which his 
former injury had contributed to raise. The earl 
of Arundel , for being guilty of the same offence 
in the house of lords, was imprisoned and dis- 
missed in the same manner by the king. The two 
houses having in this manner answered the royal 
demands for money, the king, rather than give 
up the duke, chose to be without the supply, and 
therefore, once more dissolved the parliament. 

He had now a war to maintain , whiph he was 
engaged in by the advice of those very members 
who refused to contribute to its support; beside 
this, he was to put the kingdom in a proper pos- 
ture of defence, tfhd he wanted money to execute 
these purposes. To furnish the proper supplies , 
he again had recourse to loans , and to granting 
protections to the papists, for stipulated sums of 
money : such as refused had soldiers billeted upon 
them , contrary to the customs of England ; and 
even some were enrolled for soldiers themselves. 
Persons of birth and rank were summoned to ap- 
pear before the council, and, upon their persisting 
in a refusal, were put into confinement. We 
now once more perceive the seeds of discord be- 
ginning to shoot forth : we now see , as in every 
other civil war, both parties guilty of injustice, yet 
on either side that injustice arising from principles 
of virtue; the one actuated by the inherent liber- 
ties of mankind, the other by the prescriptive pri 
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vilcges of tlie crown. Such is the general lot of 
humanity , to have their actions degenerate from 
the producing motives. 

The king, now finding that nothing but the 
prospect of immediate danger could induce some 
future parliament to provide necessary supplies , 
j n r T was res °l ve( l to make a rupture with 
• 1 2 ‘France , a war against which had 
ever been an expedient of producing unanimity at 
home. With this view he sent out Buckingham'" 
with a fleet to relieve Rochelle , a maritime town 
in that kingdom, which had long enjoyed its pri- 
vileges independent of the French king, and 
which he was now actually preparing to deprive 
them of. This expedition was equally fruitless 
with that to the coasts of Spain : the duke knew 
nothing of the art of war, and consumed his time 
in besieging a little fort in the isle of Ree , from 
whence he was driven with the loss of half his 
army. The bad success of this served to render 
the unfortunate duke still more obnoxious, and 
the king more needy : another parliament was 
therefore called, and a supply ftemanded in the 
usual form. The commons, in the first parliament, 
had begun with fictitious grievances : but their 
refusing then to contribute the supplies , soon in- 
troduced an actual abuse of power , and rendered 
the king unjust , who, probably, only desired to 
be easy. He extorted supplies, and imprisoned the 
refractory. The complaints of the commons were 
now real : their members had been imprisoned ; 
loans had been extorted *, a tax upon merchandise, 
called tonnage and poundage, had been exacted 
without parliamentary authority : and, last of all, 
the duke of Buckingham was still suffered to rule 
the councils of the king , and inflame every pro- 
ceeding. In this situation, they seemed, as usual y 
resolved to grant no money till their grievances 
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were redressed, and till the king had given a posi- 
tive assurance to maintain the liberty of the sub- 
ject. The king promised both, and they voted 
him a liberal supply ; upon which they were pro- 
rogued , as was customary. This fresh supply 
enabled his majesty to make another attempt to re- 
lieve Rochelle , and the duke of Buckingham wa$ 
again appointed to the command. Buckingham 
had ever behaved with some haughtiness, as being 
sure of the king’s protection : but his greatest fault 
seemed to be too large a share of power , which 
gave offence to every order. It is the aim of all 
malecontents in a state rather to bring the great 
down to their own level , than to exalt the inferior 
orders to theirs ; and this might be a motive to the 
lords and commons for attempting^ retrench 
Buckingham’s power. The clamour raised against 
him in the house was not lost among the people ; 
they re-echoed it from one to the other , and the 
duke had a million of foes only from his seeming 
prosperity. Among this number was one John 
Felton , an Irishman , a lieutenant in the army. 
This man was naturally melancholy , courageous, 
and enthusiastic : he felt for his country , as if 
labouring under a calamity which he thought it in 
the power of his single arm to remove \ he re- 
solved to kill the duke, and thus to do service both 
to God and man. Animated with mistaken patrio- 
tism and gloomy zeal , he reached Portsmouth , 
where the duke was then surrounded with his 
levee , giving the necessary orders to embark. Fel- 
ton came up among the crowd , and stabbed him 
with a long knife to the heart : the j n n o 
duke instantly fell dead, and Felton * • 1 2 • 

walked composedly away; but his hat had fallen 
off while he was striking the blow , and this pro- 
duced the discovery. He disdained denying a 
•murder in which he gloried , and averred that he 
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looked upon the duke as an enemy to his country, 
and , as such, deserved to suffer. We shall see 
through the course of this reign several instances 
of great virtues and enormous vices ; for the ge- 
nius of England was at this time arrived at its 
highest pitch. 

The expedition to Rochelle again returned with- 
out success , as if it had been ordered by fate that 
nothing was to put the people in good humour. 
The contest , therefore , between privilege and 
prerogative was now carried on with the same 
acrimony as before. Tonnage and poundage was 
exacted by the king as a right belonging to the 
crown, and refused by the merchants as a tax that 
could only be granted by the people. The parlia- 
ment was tialled to determine the dispute ; but , 
instead of discussing that argument , they entered 
upon disputes about religion. The house was 
mostly composed of puritans , and such were for 
abolishing episcopacy , and persecuting papists. 
They were freed from Buckingham ; but there 
was another favourite whom they dreaded still 
more , Laud , archbishop of Canterbury , a great 
favourer of the opinion of divine right , and firmly 
attached to the rites of the church as then esta- 
blished. They seemed willing to allow the king 
no favourite , and therefore loudly murmured 
against this bishop. Their indignation , how- 
ever , was for a while called off to another object, 
which was considered as a new act of violence 
in the king. His custom-house officers had seized 
upon the goods of one or two merchants who 
refused to pay tonnage and poundage. The judges, 
in the former reign of James I , had adjudged 
this tax to belong to the crown without consent 
of parliament ; the former reign , therefore , had 
been the proper time for disputing the king s right; 
but the commons had then not so much power , 
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or sucli a spirit of resistance , as now : they were 
now perfectly sensible of their own strength , 
and were resolved to fix the limits between the 
king and the people. They therefore boldly and 
warmly remonstrated against the king’s proceed- 
ing ; and he , in return , imprisoned four of the 
members , and dissolved the parliament. These 
were the causes which soon after overturned the 
state , and laid the throne in blood. 

LETTER XL. 

* 

A monarchical government has ever been 
looked upon as best , when wisely administered. 
We are so constituted by nature , that some are 
born to command , and others to obey. In a re- 
public, how free soever, the people cannot govern 
themselves , and the leaders must be tyrants over 
.their own narrow circle of subjects. In a mo- 
narchy, the governor is placed at a distance from 
the many , as he is but one ; in a republic , the 
tyrants are near , because they are many : in the 
former, the people are subject to oppression from 
errors of will *, in the latter, they are harassed by 
the rigours of the law. In a monarchy, the redress 
.of grievances is speedy *, in a republic, dilatory, 
and uncertain : in the one, punishments are few *, 
in the other , severe and numerous , from die de- 
bility of the constitution. . . »! * 

The present parliament seemed not so intent 
upon abridging the king’s power, as upon entirely 
abolishing it : they were Calvinists , and it is the 
spirit of Calvinism to throw oif the restraints of 
royalty. The English had lately seen this happily 
effected in Switzerland and Holland, and, influx 
encedby such examples, seemed desirous ofimita- 
tion, * # 
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You have seen the king and the English par- 
liament now almost prepared for an open rupture; 
sti 11 , however, the commons kept wi thin tb e bound $ 
of humble remonstrance, and, while they refused 
his majesty’s demands , asked pardon for their 
delay. They had still a respect for their monarch, 
which even their republican principles could not 
entirely efface ; and, though they were willing to 
wound , yet they feared to strike an open blow; 
The Scotch soon set them an example of resist- 
ance : they had, in that kingdom, long embraced 
the Calvinistical doctrines; and, though they still 
had bishops , these were reduced to poverty, and 
treated with contempt. James I attempted to exalt 
the bishops , and to introduce the rites and the 
liturgy of the church of England among them , 
but died in the midst of his endeavours. Charles, 
therefore, was resolved to complete what his fa- 
ther had begun. This unnecessary and ill judged 
attempt alienated the affections of the Scotch sub- 
jects. The sedition passed from city to city ; the 
Calvinists formed a league , as if all the laws , 
divine and human , were infringed ; while the 
desire, in the court party , of supporting their 
commands , and in the people , of defending their 
religion, soon excited, actually in Scotland, those 
dangers which in England were as yet only appre- 
hended. 

In such a situation the king could only repress 
the presumption of his Scotch subjects by the as- 
sistance of those of England ; but he had lately 
dissolved his parliament , and seemed no way dis- 
posed to call another ; he had cut off the sdurees 
of every supplv in cases of emergency, and fondly 
hoped he could govern merely by the terror of 
royalty. His favourites helped to confirm his er^- 
rors; they were fond of arbitrary power , because 
they shared its indulgencies ; the privy-council 
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considered itself as absolute; the starchamber. as 
it was called, severely punished all who denied 
the royal prerogative : the high commissioned court 
now turned from defending the papists against 
the puritans, whom they justly feared, as tinctured 
with the spirit of resistance ; the very judges also, 
being chosen by the court, were entirely devoted 
to the king : so that all conspired to lift him above 
justice, and induced him to call those parliaments 
no more, whose maxims of government he found 
diametrically opposite to his own. He was there- 
fore resolved to fix upon other methods of raising 
money ; methods, indeed , which were practised 
by Ins predecessors , but at times when they had 
power to control even justice ; and force to 
compel their subjects to obey. Charles, in the 
midst of a civil war in Scotland, and the discon- 
tents of Ins people at home , at a lime when one 
jalt °1 Ins subjects were preaching sedition , and 
the other half were learning to despise kings 
without army and without treasures, resolved to 
reign with arbitrary power. * 

With the taxes Which he levied without par- 
liaments in England , he undertook to bring about 
the reformation in Scotland; and therefore began, 
ns Ins parliament was now no more, to collect a 
tax upon the subject, called Ship-money. This is 
tbW famous tax winch first roused a whole nation, 
after an unsettled constitution of more thana thou- 
san years, at length to fix and determine the 
bounds of their own freedom and the king’s 

To give a sanction to the royal orders , this tax 
was hacked by the opinion of all the judges, who 
>oted it to lie customary and legal. Theft opinion 
Will , at once , serve to explain the nature of this 
tax , and what they judged concerning it. It runs 
lh ns : ffe, every man by himself, and all of us 
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together , have taken into serious consideration the 
case and question concerning Ship-money ; and it 
is our opinion , that when the good and safety of 
the kingdom in general is concerned , and the king - 
dotn in danger , that your majesty may , by writ 
under the great seal of England , command all 
your subjects of this your kingdom, at their charge, 
to provide and furnish such number of ships , with 
men , victuals , and ammunition , and for such 
time , as your majesty shall think fit , for the 
defence and safety of this kingdom from such 
danger and peril j and that , by law , your majesty 
may compel the doing thereof in case of refusal 
or refractoriness : and we are also of opinion , that 
in such case your majesty is the sole judge both of 
the danger , and when and how the same is to be 
prevented and avoided , etc, > in < 

An order from the throne thus backed by the 
opinion of all the judges , it was thought, would 
be at once complied with ; but the king was de-? 
ceived. A private man of courage and integrity , 
one John Hampden , stood forth as a champion 
for the people , and refused to pay a tax not autho- 
rized by parliament. The sum at which he was 
rated amounted to but twenty shillings , yet he re** 
fused to contribute even this, andbrought his cause 
before the 1 court of Exchequer. * Never was a 
greater cause argued in any court- before. The 
judges, by their sentence, were to determine 
whether the nation , and their posterity , were 
to be subject to arbitrary power , or to ei\jey free*- 
dom. The judges determined in favour of ser- 
vitude} Hampden was cast; and this only served 
to increase the discontents of the peopled 
i The discontent and opposition the king found 
among' his English subjects, one 1 would, have 
thought , might serve to repress his ardour for 
reformation in the religion of Scotland, Having 
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published an order for reading the liturgy in the 
principal church in Edinburgh , the people re- 
ceived it with clamours and imprecations : the 
court party blamed their obstinacy, as the innova- 
tions were trifling ; but this was retorted against 
themselves with still greater force for labouring 
so earnestly at the establishment of trifles. The 
sedition in that kingdom , wliichhad hitherto been 

secret, was now kept concealed no longer: rebellion 

had , as it were, set up its standard among them. 
Yet still the king could not resolve to desist from 
his design; and so prepossessed was he in favour 
of royal right, that he thought the very name of a 
king would influence them to return to duty. He 
was soon undeceived; theScotcli Calvinists, whose 
principles were republican , entered into a cove- 
nant to suppress the bishops, and resist the king s 
authority. This was judged an open declaration 

of war, and Charles summoned the j p ^33 

nobility of England who held lands 
of the crown, to furnish a proper number of forces 
to suppress them. To add to his supplies , he de- 
manded a voluntary contribution from the clergy; 
and by means of his queen , the catholics also 
were pressed for their assistance. By these me- 
thods he found himself at the head of an undisci- 
plined and reluctant army , amounting to about 
twenty thousand men, commanded by generals 
more willing to negotiate than to fight. However, 
his superiority of numbers gave him a manifest ad- 
vantage over themalecontents, who were not slow 
in marching to oppose him.. Charles had inherited 
the peaceful disposition of his father : he was un- 
willing to come to extremities , although a blow 
then struck wi th vi gour mi ght hav e pre v ented many 
of his succeeding misfortunes. Instead of fighting, 
he entered upon a treaty : a suspension was con- 
cluded upon, and terms agreed to , that neither 
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side intended to observe. This suspension and 
disbanding the armies , was a fatal step to the king: 
the Scotch forces could be again mustered at plea- 
sure*, the English troops* not without time, diffi- 
culty, and expense. Of this the malecontents 
were sensible, and the negotiations met with ob- 
structions, in proportion as they were confident of 
their power. In short , after much altercation , 
and many treaties signed andbroken, both parties 
once more resolved upon a war. 

War being resolved on , the king now took 
every method to raise money for maintaining it. 
Ship-money was levied as before ; some other ar- 
bitrary taxes were exacted with great severity ; but 
one method of i ncreasin g supplies reflects immortal 
honour upon those who granted them. His coun- 
sellors and servants lent the king. whatever sums 
they could spare, and distressed their private for- 
tunes to serve the state. Laud , archbishop of 
Canterbury , and the marquis of Hamilton , con- 
tributed very large sums *, but particularly Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Stra/Tord , gave his majesty 
twenty thousand pounds. Wentworth was one 
ofthe great characters thatmarked those celebrated 
times. Upon his first appearance in the state , he 
was foremost in opposition to the crown ; but 
finding his confederates had mixed a spirit of en- 
thusiasm with their regard for liberty, he left 
their side to take that oftheking’s,whichhe fancied 
in greatest danger. He was brave, wise, and loyal, 
and followed the king from principle, yet w ithout 
entirely approving his conduct. 

These were the resources ofthe crow r n to prepare 
for a Scotch war : but they were still insufficient * 
and there was but one method more to furnish 
larger supplies, namely , by calling a parliament. 
It was now eleven years since Charles had called 
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any. The ungovernable spirit of the 4 t \ 
last had taught him lo hate and to fear * 1 ^°" 

such an assembly. His wants , however,* at length 
induced him to constrain his indignation, and by 
the advice of his council he called another , the 
members of which were still more turbulent than 
the former , as they now had still stronger reasons 
for their discontent. The house of commons could 
not be induced to treat the Scotch , who were of 
the same principles, and contended for the same 
cause, as their enemies. They looked upon them 
as friends and brothers , who only rose to teach 
them to defend their privileges. The king could 
reap no other fruits, therefore, from this assembly, 
but murmurings and complaints ; every method 
he had taken to supply himself with money w T as 
declared an abuse : tonnage and poundage , ship- 
money, the sale of monopolies, the billeting sol- 
diers upon the citizens , were all voted stretches 
to arbitrary power. The starchamber gave parti- 
cular offence, and, instead of subsidies, the house 
presented the king with nothing but grievances, 
(diaries once more dissolved this parliament, and 
thus aggravated the discontents ol the people. 

He had now made enemies of the Scotch nation, 
and of the commons of England*, it remained to 
offend the city of London. Upon their refusing 
to lend him a sum of money to carry on the war , 
he sued them in the starchamber for some lands 
in Ireland , and made them pay a considerable 
fine. He continued to exact all the taxes against 
Which the parliament had so frequently remon- 
strated. Even had he been despotic , such a con- 
duct would have shook him on the throne; but , 

. limited as he was , it served to complete his over- 
throw. He could expect little assistance from 
England ; and the Scotch , sensible of their own 
power in that part of his dominions, led an army 
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of twenty thousand men as far as JNewcastle upon 
Tyne, in order to seize upon, or to dethrone him. 
Having thus prepared his misfortunes , o 

he found himself again obliged to call 0i * 
that parliament which completed his ruin. 

Instead of granting money , this new parlia- 
ment, as all the rest had done, began by demand- 
ing to have their grievances redressed : they desired 
an abolition of the starchamber, exclaimed against 
arbitrary taxes, and particularly ship-money, and, 
in fine , demanded that a new parliament should 
be called every three years. Charles was now 
obliged to grant those demands from necessity , 
which in the beginning of his reign he might have 
bestowed as a favour. He expected to regain his 
authority by complying, but he vsas deceived ; 
nothing could satisfy the commons but the total 
abolition of* his power. He expected that his 
English subjects would repress the insolence of 
those of Scotland, but had the mortification to find 
the house of commons approve their con duct, and 
repay their irruption with a reward of three 
hundred thousand pounds. He hoped to repress 
the puritanical party in England , but found , to 
his surprise , almost the whole house of commons 
of that persuasion. He loved the earl of Strafford 
with tenderness, and esteemed his wisdom ; and 
the house of commons , conscious of his regards, 
accused the earl of high treason. When we at- 
tempt innovation , we seldom know how far our 
schemes will extend at last. This parliament be- 
gan with redressing grievances *, they proceeded 
to reform the state, and ended in totally destroying 
the constitution. 
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LETTER XLL . 

• * * > . . 

' In treating of a subject in which almost every 
Englishman is partial, it is no easy matter to avoid 
falling into their errors : but I have laboured to 
view this part of our hi story without receiving any 
bias from party ; and our constitution is now suf- 
ficiently established , whatever we may think of 
this monarch’s equity y or his subjects’ resolution. 
Our laws , at present, differ both from what Char- 
les endeavoured to maintain, and what his parlia- 
ments pretended to enact: we now are all agreed , 
that unlimited power arrogated on one side , and 
tumultuous freedom introduced on the other, are 
both intolerable ; yet , of the two, perhaps despo- 
tism is superior. In a republic , the number of 
tyrants are uncontrollable , for they can support 
each other in oppression : in a monarchy , there 
is one object, who, if he offends, is easily punish- 
able, because he is but one i> The oppressions of a 
monarch are generally exerted only in the narrow 
sphere round him : the oppressions of the go- 
vernors of a republic, though not so flagrant f are 
more universal.' The monarch is apt to /commit 
great enormities, but they seldom reach the multi- 
tude at hurftble distance from the throne *; the 
republican despot oppressesthe multitude that lies 
within the circle of his influence v for he knows 
them. The monarch terrifies me with great evils, 
Which I i&ty never feelMhe despot actually loads 
me wfth Submissions, which I am constantly obli- 
ged to sustain; and, in my opinion., itiis much 
better to be in danger of having my head chopped 
off with an axe once in my life, than to have my 
leg galled with a continual fetter, i • . M * 
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Whatever were the reasonings of the king upon 
tins subject, it is certain his actions were intended 
for the benefit of his subjects ; but he continued 
to rule them upon the maxims of former princes, 
at a time when the principles of the subjects were 
totally changed. The house of commons seemed 
now to have thrown oil all subordination : they 
not only arraigned and attainted almost all the 
king’s ministers , particularly Laud , Strafford , 
Finch, and W indebank, but passed an act to make 
that parliament continual , until all grievances 
should be redressed. The king complied with 
every measure , yet all his compliance only served 
to increase their demands. The earl of Strafford 
first fell a victim to their popular fury: the com- 
mons exhibited an accusation of twenty -eight 
articles against him *, the substance of which was, 
that he had attempted to extend the king’s autho- 
rity at home , and had been guilty of several exac- 
tions in Ireland. These received the nameof high 
treason, and the people without demanded justice. 
The managers for the house of commons pleaded 
with vehemence against him at the bar of the 
house of lords, who were his judges: they insisted, 
that, though each article separately didnotamount 
to a proof , yet tlic whole taken together carried 
conviction. This is a method of arguing fre- 
quently used inthe English courts of justice, evento 
this day ; and , perhaps , none can be more erro- 
neous : for almost every falsehood may thus be de- 
fended by a multiplicity of weak reasons. In this 
tumult of aggravation and clamour , the earl him- 
self, whose parts and wisdom had long, been re- 
spected and acknowledged , stood unmoved^ He 
defended his innocence, with all the presence of 
mind , judgment , and temper , ; that could be ex- 
pected from innocence and j ability. Ilis little 
children were placed near him , as he was thus 
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defending his own cause , and that of his master : 
alter he had, in a long and eloquent speech , do- 
ji vered extempore, confuted the accusation of his 
enemies , he thus drew to a conclusion : But , 
m y lords , I have troubled you too long , longer 
than I should have done , hut for the sake of those 
dear pledges a saint m heaven has left me. — Upon 
this he paused , dropped a tear , looked upon his 
children, and then proceeded. — Tf hat 1 forfeit 
for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions should 
leach my posterity r wounds me to the heart . 
Pardon my infirmity . — Some th i n^Psh ould have 
added , but am not able ; therefore , let it pass. — 
udnd now , my lords , for myself , I have long been 
taught , that the afflictions of this life are overpaid 
■by that eternal weight of glory which awaits the 
innocent: and so , my lords , even so , with the 
utmost tranquillity , 1 submit myself to your judg- 
ment. TVhether that judgment be life or death , 
1 e Dkum laudamus. His eloquence and innocence 
•seemed to influence his judges : the king himself 
went to the house of lords , and spoke in his de- 
fence; but the spirit of the people was excited, and 
nothing hut his blood could give them satisfaction. 
He was condemned by both houses , and nothing 
now remained but for the king to give his consent 
to the bill of attainder. But his consent seemed of 
little consequence ; the limits of royalty were long 
since broken down, and imminent dangers might 
attend his refusal. While he continued in this 
agitation of mind , not knowing howto behave, 
-he received a letter from the unfortunate noble- 
man himself, desiring that his life might be made 
the sacrifice of a mutual agreement between the 
king and the people; adding, that to a willing 
mind there could be no injury. This noble 
'instance of generosity was but ill repaid : the king 
was persuaded to give his consent; he signed the 
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a ft g, fatal bill ; Strafford was beheaded , 
*, * I# and this taught his subjects soon 
after to spill blood that was still more precious. 

The whole kingdom now seemed to be in a fei> 
ment : all the petitions of parliament, which were 
in reality calculated to abase the king, were, not* 
withstanding, drawn up with the most seeming 
affection and obedience ; they were constantly 
complaining, in each of these, of their fears for the 
church , at the very time when they were them* 
selves labouring its overthrow. Faction ran high. 
In the king’s party, there was* an ill-projected 
and worse-conducted design of keeping the pre- 
rogative as much untouched as ever it had been 
in the reigns of the most fortunate and formida- 
ble monarchs ; in the opposite party , a fixed re- 
solution of turning the state into a republic , and 
changing the government of the church into that 
of presbytery . 

In the midst of these troubles, the papists of 
Ireland fancied they found a convenient oppor- 
tunity of throwing off the English yoke. Religion 
and liberty often inspire the most atrocious ac- 
tions : and they did so now. The papists took a 
resolution , of which we find many horrid exam- 
ples in history. They attempted to cut off all the 

{ >rotestants in that kingdom at one blow. Not 
ess than forty thousand persons fell a sacrifice 
upon this occasion. In such a number of murders, 
cruelty put on a thousand different shapes; rapes, 
burnings , and tortures, were practised in every 
part of that miserable island; and all the protes- 
tants perished who had not the good fortune to 
make early provision for their safety. Such was 
the state of Ireland then , and such was England 
shortly to be. The parliament took this opportu- 
nity to blacken the King, as if he had given sanc- 
tion to the papists, and encouraged their barbarous 
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design : he vindicated himself with a zeal that 
nothing but innocence could inspire ; and tried 
every method of assisting his protestant subjects 
of Ireland. He even demanded succours from the 
parliament of Scotland to relieve the Irish protes- 
tarits; but they remitted him to the parliament of 
England* as Ireland lay more immediately under 
their protection. The English house of commons 
sent but feeble succours to a people they pretended 
to deplore, and gave it as a pretext that the govern* 
men t at home was in danger, 

The parliament now proceeded to what they 
long laboured at , to establish a republic , and 
destroy the rites of the church of England. They 
signified to the king , that it was fit to have a privy 
council only of their appointing. Three members 
of the house of commons presented this request 
on their knees. The king was pleased to grant 
all. Oliver Cromwell, who was then in the 
house of commons, was heard to declare, that, 
if this request was rejected,, he would sell his 
estate, which was then but small , and retire out 
<of the kingdom. 

Hitherto it is probable, both sides were actuated 
rather by principle than ambition. The bishops 
had hitherto adhered closely to the king; they were 
not only expelled the house of lords , but , upon 
remonstrating against this unconstitutional mea- 
sure , were accused by the house of commons of 
high treason , and ten of them sent to the Tower, 
This spirit of epidemic rage was not confined to 
both houses of parliament alone ; the populace 
daily surrounded the place of sitting, and, with 
tumultuous cries , demanded j uStice. The appren- 
tices, the common-council , , and the citizens of 
London, were foremost in this struggle for liberty, 
as they thought it. However, their principles were 
sincere ; for the motives Qf a mob , though often 
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wrong, are always honest. In this contest , th# 
presbytcrians and cardinal Richelieu of France 
were ever intriguing : both desired a civil wary 
the one willing to depress the great, the other to 
humble the kingdom.* * > *• o'- . .o j 

In this decline of the -royal authority, the king 
was persuaded to take another step that was fatal 
to his interests. By the advice of lord Digby , one 
of his ministers, he went himself to the house of 
commons , and accused five of its members of 
high treason. These were the leading members 
of the house, whom he thus ventured to call in 
question*, namely, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Ha si erig, 
Mr. Pym , Mr. Hampden ,' and Mr. Strode. He 
sat, for some time , in the speaker’s chair, to see 
if the accused were present; but they had escaped 
a few minutes before his entryy and the house of 
commons were ; resolved to support the cause. 
Disappointed, perplexed, not knowing whom to 
rely on, the king went next to the common- 
council of the cky,' atid made his complaint to 
them : the eommon-eot&icil only answered by 
aggravating his former misconduct. From thence 
he went to Windsor, where, reflecting upon the 
rashness of liis former proceeding, be wrote to 
the parliament, informing them, that ho desisted 
from 1 proceedings a gmml the accused members * 
Utrd assured the parliament that, upon ail occa* 
tm would 1 be <ks Cavejld of their privileges 
dr crown . His violence* ( as 

a fitte : Writhr l remarks ) had first rendered him 
hateful to' his commons, and his submission now 
^crifeiiptibteid'irt 'lo :>*afq *txfi L- ' r 'c i, . ■ jjbih 
~ r ' The opinions had already stripped the king of 
almost rffl liis ^pri^iteges «? yhe power of appointing 
governors , generals , atid levying armies, still 
letrfained £ they therefore proceeded to petition, 
that the Tower might he put into their hands ; 
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that Hull , Portsmouth, arid the fleet, should bo 
commanded by persons of llieir choosing. These 
requests were at first contested, and then coiriplied 
with. At last the commons desired to have a 
militia raised, and governed by such officers and 
commanders as they should nominate , under 
pretext of securing them from the Irish papists, 
whom they affected to be in dread of. This was 
depriving the king of even the shadow of his 
former power : but they had gone too far now 
to recede, and feared leaving him any power, as 
knowing themselves the first objects on which his 
vengeance might be exercised. He was willing 
to grant the raising the militia, but insisted upon 
appointing its commanders. The parliament 
desired to command it for an appointed time$ 
but the king at last provoked to resentment, cried, 
that they should not command it, no, not for art 
hour . This peremptory refusal broke off all far- 
ther treaty , and now both sides were resolved to 
have recourse to arms. 

Charles retired to York , and the queen wept 
over to Holland, to raise money upon the crown- 
jewels , and provide ammunition and forces. The 
parliament, in the mean time, were not idle ; they 
knew their strength and popularity, and published 
proposals for bringing in money and plate for the 
defence of the kingdom. But though each side 
was prepared for war , yet they took every pre- 
caution to lay the blame of the first infraction of 
peace on each other. The king offered proposals 
to the commons, which he knew they would not 
accept : and they, in return, offered him nineteen 
propositions , which , if complied with, would 
have rendered him entirely subservient to their 
commands. Their import was , that the privy 
council , the principal officers of state, the go- 
vernors of the king’s children , forts , castles , 

!• 7.J 
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fleet, armies , should be all appointed or govern- 
ed by parliament that papists should be punish- 
ed by their authority ; that the church and li- 
turgy should be reformed at their discretion } and 
that such members as had been displaced for for- 
mer offences should be restored. These propo- 
sals , which , if they had been accepted , would 
i have moulded the government into an aristocra- 
tical form, were , happily for posterity, reject- 
ed : and the king and his parliament continued 
to reproach each other for a civil war of which 
both were actually guilty. 

T 

LETTER XLII. 

• 0 

In this detail of public calamities you are not to 
expect any great strokes either in politics or war-, 
each party was too sincere to give much attention 
to any thing but the dictates of passion , entliu-r 
siasm, or zeal. The parliament was convinced 
that it drew the sword in defence of liberty ; and 
the king was equally stedfast ih belieying that he 
had the authority of heaven for opposing their 

{ Pretensions : they therefore took the field with 
ittle conduct , and courage alone in the troops 
generally decided the fortune of the day. 

The parliament, from its own authority, com 
stituted Sir John Hotham, a sitting member of the 
house of commons , governor of Hull. In this 
town there was a large magazine of arms , am-r 
munition , and provisions. The king , sensible of 
the importance of the place , was desirous of se- 
curing it to himself ^ he therefore approached 
the gates with three hundred horse, and demand- 

J n n / ed entrance. Hotham still preserved 
U . 1042. c r 1 • 

* some appearance ol respect to his so- 
vereign , and on his knees refused to admit him. * 
Disloyalty is ever timid in the beginning.. 
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Manifestoes , on one side and the other * were 
now dispersed through the whole kingdom $ and 
the people were universally divided into two 
factions, that went by the name of Royalists and 
Roundheads. The king ordered the nobility to 
attend his person*, he procured the great seal from 
London, and erected his standard at Nottingham. 
The people in general seemed to have lost all 
respect to his person and government : the laws 
promulgated by parliament , without the sanction 
of the great seal, were observed with due obe- 
dience *, and the royal standard was scarce follow- 
ed by any , except a few militia. At length , 
however , with the succours furnished by the 
queen , and the presents of the university of Ox- 
ford and his clergy , he raised an army of about 
fourteen thousand men , commanded by prince 
Rupert, a man of courage and some experience. 
The parliament , which disposed of the money 
of the nation , had one still more numerous, com- 
manded by the earl of Essex , who fought from 
principle , and who only wished to bring the 
king to reason. 

When the king advanced from Nottingham, and 
approached near Shrewsbury ,he drew up his little ^ 
army , and made them a speech : I promise, said 
he to his soldiers, in the presence of Almighty God , 
and as I hope for his blessing and protection , that 
I will ever defend the protestant religion , and in 
that religion am resolved to live and die . The 
laws of the land , and the rights of my subjects , 
shall ever be the measure of, my government ; 
and , if heaven prosper this little army , raised for 
their king's defence , I promise to rule by parlia- 
ments alone , and by every equitable administra- 
tion. When I fail in these paniculars , then let me 
be abandoned by men ; and in this resolution I 
hope for the assistance of all good men , and am 
confident of the protection of Providence . 
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Essex, on the other hand, was resolved to set 
up his head-quarters at Worcester, and await the 
king , where , in a few days, a skirmish ensued in 
favour of the royalists $ and the battle of Edge-hill, 
fought some time after , seemed to confirm the 
king’s superiority. The queen had brought him 
soldiers from Holland , with ammunition and 
arms , and immediately departed , in order to 
furnish more. Yet stilf the parliament was not 
discouraged •, their demands seemed to increase 
in proportion to their losses ; and, as they were 
defeated in the field, they grew more haughty in 
the cabinet. They condemned for high treason 
such governors of towns as gave up their fortresses 
to the king •, while he , on the contrary , offered 
new terms of peace upon every advantage. But 
though his desire to spare his subjects was lau- 
dable ? as a man , yet his long negotiations were 
faulty , as a Warrior * and he wasted that time in 
altercation and proposal, which should have been 
employed in vigorous exertions in tlie field* 
Upon the whole , his first campaign seemed to 
promise him success *, his generals were mostly 
victorious, and his army far superior to the enemy 
- in point of discipline. On the side of the par- 
liament, the great Hampden was slain in the 
battle of Chaldgrave-field ; and on the other hand, 
on the king’s part, the gallant lord Faulkland was 
killed at the battle of Newbury. These were the 
two greatest , bravest, and wisest men of their 
time , who thus fell , as if, by the kindness of 
Providence , to prevent their seeing the miseries 
and the slaughter in which their country was 
shortly to be involved. 

Hampden was the person who had refused pay- 
ing ship - money , and withstood the power of 
the crown : his inflexible integrity gained him 
the esteem even of his enemies •, and his huma- 
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nity and benevolence , the affection of all that 
knew him more intimately. 

But Faulkland was still a greater character than 
he. He added to Hampden’s severe principles all 
the politeness and elegance then known in Europe^ 
He had withstood the king , while he saw him 
making an ill use of his power-, but when he per- 
ceived the design of the parliament to change re- 
ligion, he changed his side, andstedfastly attached 
himself to the crown. From the beginning of the 
civil war , his natural cheerfulness and vivacity 
grew clouded , and he became sad , pale , and 
negligent of his person. The morning of the battle, 
it was seen he desired to die, and he professed that 
the miseries of his country had already almost 
broken his heart. He added , that he was weary 
of the times, and should leave them before night. 
He was shot with a musket, in the belly, and his 
body was the next morning found among a heap 
of slain. His writings, his justice, and his cou- 
rage , deserved such a death of glory ; and they 
found it. If there be happiness in death, it must 
be in such an end , falling in battle for our king 
and principles. 

Each battle served only to weaken the royal 
party, and to unite the parliament more strongly 
together; the king and his followers were held 
together only by secular motives ; the parliament 
had long been actuated by one still stronger , that 
of religion; this had hitherto been the secret 
• spring of all their commotions , and now they 
fairly threw by the mask, united themselves to the 
church of Scotland , and signed the solemn league 
and covenant, which established puritanism, and 
laid the foundation of a new republic. The king, 
to oppose the designs of tbc West - ^ jy x g4/ 
minster parliament, called one at * * ** ** 

Oxford, where it assembled ; and England now 
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saw, what it had never before seen , two parlia- 
ments silling at one and the sariie time. From 
this partial parliament he received some supplies; 
after which it was prorogued , and never after 
convened. The war went on with its usual fury , 
and skirmishes on both sides were frequent, which 
served to desolate the kingdom without deciding 
victory. Each county joined that Side to which it 
was addicted from motives of conviction, interest, 
or fear; while some observed a perfect neutrality. 
Several frequently petitioned for peace; the wise 
and the good were most earnest in this cry; but 
what particularly deserved remark, was the attempt 
of the women of London , who , to the number of 
t wo or three thousand, went in a body to the house 
of commons, earnestly demanding a peace : Give us 
those traitors , said they , that are against peace ; 
give them , that we may tear them in pieces . The 
guards found some difficulty in quell in g this insur- 
rection, and one or two women lost their lives in 
the fray. 

It is both tedious and unimproving to describe 
all the combats, the battles, the skirmishes , that 
every day passed on either side; what towns were 
besieged and taken, how many killed in fight, or 
what numbers died by the hands of the execu- 
tioner : every civil war presents the same picture 
to the imagination; and this was aggravated with 
all the miseries of rage, resentment, and despair. 
All were from principle earnestly employed in 
destroying the constitution. There were few of 
those retined understandings , who , disengaged 
from the prejudices of party, improved the uni- 
versal prejudice of the time to acquire dominion 
for tliemwselves ; all were seriously, earnestly, and 
blindly engaged in the favourite pursuit. The 
genius of the times was great, but irregular. 

Among the number who most severely felt the 
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indignation of the commons, Was the famous Wil*- 
liam Laud, archbishop of Canterbury. He had 
been imprisoned in the Tower at the time when 
nine more of the bishops Were sent there for 
remonstrating to the lords against the severity of 
the lower house. When he Was brought to the 
bar, in order to make his defence, he spoke several 
hours with that courage which is the result of 
innocence and integrity. The lords, his judges, 
were willing to Acquit him; but the commons were 
determined upon his death, and overruled all 
remonstrauces madefri his favour. When brought 
to the scaffold , this nobledivine, Without any ap- 
parent terror, made the people a long speech. He 
told them « That he had examined his heart , and 
thanked God that he found no sins there which 
deserved the death he was going to suffer. The 
king had been traduced by some, as labouring 
to introduce popery : but he believed him as 
sound a protestant as any man in the kingdom : 
and as for parliaments, though he disliked the 
conduct of one or two, yet he never designed to 
change the laws of the country, or the protestant 
religion. » After he had prayed for a short space, 
the executioner did his office at 6ne blow. This 
man seemed born to a better fate and better times : 
but all dis inctions of right and Wrong were now 
lost in mutual animosity; and in general the be6t 
characters on both sides wore those who fell victims 
to civil fury. He Was learned , upright, and sin- 
cere ; humble in his private deportment , but 
attached to trifling ceremonies, and ready to lose 
his life rather than give them tip. * 

The liturgy was, by a public act, abolished the 
day he died, as if he had been the only obstacle to 
its former removal. The church of England was 
rendered completely presbyterian , to the great 
satisfaction of the Scots, and numbers of the citi- 
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fcens of London. An ordinance was established , 
by which there should be one day in every week 
appointed as a fast, and the money which was 
thus spared to the family , was to be paid in sup- 
port of the common cause. Thus strengthened, 
the parliament seemed capable of carrying on their 
designs in an arbitrary manner; they had the Scots 
to assist them ; they professed only one religion , 
and were united by the bonds of mutual danger. 
However, from the moment they came all to be 
ranked under the denomination of presbyterians, 
they again began to separate into new parties, as 
if divisions were necessary to the existence of this 
parliament : one part of the house were presbyte- 
rians, strictly so called; the other independents, 
a new sect that had lately been introduced , and 
gaihed ground surprisingly. The difference be- 
tween these two sects would hardly be worth 
mentioning, did not their religious opinions in- 
fluence their political conduct. The church of 
England, which was now totally abolished , had 
appointed bishops and a book of common prayer; 
the presbyterians exclaimed against both ; they 
Were for having the church governed by clergymen 
elected by the people. The independents went 
still farther, and excluded all clergy : they main- 
tained that every man might pray in public , ex- 
horting his audience, and explain the scriptures : 
but their chief difference lay in acknowledging 
no subordination in secular eniployments, and at- 
tempting to maintain an ideal equality, in which 
they justly observed that every man was born. 
Were such a plan of government practicable, it 
would, no doubt, be the most happy : but the 
wise and powerful must ever govern over igno- 
rance and debility; and the bad success of their 
schemes, soon after carried into execution, showed 
how ill adapted they were to human infirmity. 
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Possessed, however, with a high opinion of their 
specula tives chemes , they behaved wi th that morose 
and sullen carriage , Which is ever the result of 
narrow manners and solitary thinking. They 
secretly laboured the abasement of the presbyte- 
rians, yet joined them in tlieir efforts to depress 
the king. 

Charles, now perceiving the parliaments of 
England and Scotland united against him, and 
fearing to fall under their united efforts, thought 
proper to make a truce with the papists of Ireland, 
in order to bring over the English troops who 
served in that kingdom. By this means he not 
only had many of the English troops that served 
there , but also several of the native Irish , who 
came to increase his army. It was then the par- 
liament complained with truth of his employing 
papists in his service , and still farther extended 
their reproach, by saying thathe encouraged them 
to rebel. These troops, however, only served to 
procure the hatred of liis subjects ^ ^ g , ^ 

Without strengthening his army. * ' * 

They were totally routed by Fairfax , one of the 
generals of the parliament-army , and slaughtered 
without mercy after submission. It was said, that 
several Irish women were found among the slain , 
who with long knives did considerable execution: 
but the animosity of the English against those 
Wretches , at that lime , might have given rise to 
the calumny. 

One misfortune now seemed to follow close 
upon another*, prince Rupert, who had long sus- 
tained the honour of the royal arms , was defeated 
at York, and his army dispersed, by Fairfax. 
Ch.lrleshad retired to Oxford •, his present danger 
excited his friends to new efforts*, he levied new 
forces, and had some slight success. But this ap- 
pearance of good fortune did not continue. His 
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army was turbulent and seditious : that of thepar- 
liament every day improved in discipline , and 
obeyed from principle. Among other instances 
of this nature was that act called the self-denying 
ordinance , by which it was resolved , that no 
member in the house of commons should have 
a command in the army. The reasons assigned 
for this were specious , and perhaps sincere. It 
was done to prevent the parliament’s wishing for 
the continuance of the w r ar , in order to enjoy 
a continuing share of authority. The former 
generals were therefore changed : the earls of 
Essex , Denbigh , and Manchester , gave up their 
commissions } and Fairfax , with the assistance of 
Cromwell , new-modelled the army without any 
opposition. 

It was the general opinion, that this new altera- 
tion would enfeeble the parliament - army } but 
the event proved otherwise : they were, after this, 
every where victorious. Both armies met near 
Naseny. The king , who commanded the main 
body of his own troops, showed himself upon this 
occasion a courageous general , encouraging his 
soldiers when giving way, and rallying them 
in person when broken. The enemy , however, 
was victorious : wherever Cromwell fought , he 
brought conquest and terror , and the defeat of 
the royal army was principally owing to him. 
This fatal blow the king could never after recover. 
All his infantry were so scattered, that the enemy 
took as many prisoners as they pleased} his bag- 
gage , and the cabinet in which his most secret 
papers were contained , fell into the hands of his 
pursuers } and yet, after all , there were not above 
six hundred men slain upon the field of battle. 
It was about this time that Cromwell’s courage 
and genius began to appear. He had hitherto 
been only a turbulent speaker in thehouse of com- 
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mons, and the leader of a regiment in the army ; 
but he now discovered talents greater than his em- 
ployments , and his present success opened to him 
tlieprospects of ambition which he neverafter lost 
sight of. Historians seldom distinguish properly 
in the changes to be found in the same character. 
It is probable Cromwell began to act in the state 
with principles of conviction and sincerity ; but, 
new occurrences arising, his soul was not proof to 
the allurements of fortune ; he gave way to her 
seducing call. Had he been on the oppressed side, 
he might have displayed surprising instances of 
constancy and integrity ; but , happening to be 
victorious , he became a tyrant and usurper , and 
bathed his country with royal blood. 

Cromwell was possessed of apparent humility 
and internal pride. This is just the character 
whicliMachiavel describes for a successful usurper. 
He was originally the son, of a private gentleman 
of a moderate fortune, who had some years before 
attempted leaving the kingdom upon a principle 
of religion , but was prevented by the king. This 
religious deportment Cromwell ever inviolably 
preserved : it secured him an ascendency in the 
house of commons , where the majority were en- 
thusiasts ; it gained him the affections of Fairfax 
the general , who was courageous, ignorant, and 
sincere ; it acquired him the love of the army , 
where his presence was coveted : and he alone 
was permitted to unite the military and civil em- 
ployments in his person ; for he had a seat in the 
house while he was a colonel in the field. But he 
was still resolved farther to strengthen his interests 
by attaching the independents privately to his side; 
they increased in numbers and power by his 
means , and he, in return , found them resolute 
and persevering friends. 

The battle of Naseby seemed fatal to the inte- 
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rests of tlie king } and Fairfax and Cromwell 
availed tliemselves of the circumstances tl^iat of- 
fered. -Every city that they appeared before 
capitulated. The young prince of Wales , after- 
ward Charles II , participated in the misfortunes 
of his father, and fled to the island of Stilly, The 
king drew the shattered remains of his army into 
Oxford, and once more demanded peace*, but, if 
he could not obtain it in the prosperous state of 
his affairs , it was not likely that he could now 
succeed in his desires after a defeat. The house 
of commons insulted his misfortunes. His letters 
to the queen were published, with those ill-na- 
tured remarks and railleries which none but the 
vitious are capable of making. To be at once 
merry and malicious is the sign of a corrupt heart 
and understanding. 

The king, after having taken every measure that 
he thought could procure peace, without effect, 
now saw himself shut up in Oxford, a place almost 
withoutany fortifications, and every day in danger 
of falling into the power of a fierce and exaspe- 
rated party. In such a situation he therefore was 
obliged to choose the least of two evils , and to 
deliver himself up to the Scots army , rather than 
the English , as he expected to find less animosity 
in the former. The Scots officers had made him 
some general promises, grounded probably upon 
the hopes of his compliance with every request 
they should make. He sent them word of his in- 
tention to come to their army ; and they promised 
to receive him , and provide for his safety. Upon 
this precarious assurance, the king left Oxford, 
and , travelling through by-ways and obscure 
places , arrived at the Scots army in nine days. 

» . From that moment he ceased to be 

00, lO/j.O./» rTii o | 

tree, lhe Scots began to nego- 
tiate with the English army , carried their royal 
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♦ * * 

prisoner about from one place to another , arid , 
at length , upon consideration of being paid the 
arrears due for their service in England, which 
amounted to two hundred thousand pounds-, they 
delivered up their king, and returned home laden 
with the reproaches of all good men , and the in- 
ternal conviction of their own baseness- From 
this period to the usurpation of; Cromwell, the 
constitution was convulsed with all the distractions 
of guilt and party. .When the kingly power Was 
abolished, the parliament then took up the autho- 
rity } but tbey were soon to .lay it down in turn , 
and submit to a military democracy ; a new form 
of government, which, like all other democracies,/ 

was turbulent, feeble, and bloody* 

* * 

» * 

LETTER X LIII. 

t 

# 

The civil war was now over, and the army of 
Scotland , being paid the reward of perfidy , re- 
turned to its country. £Fhe parliament bad' now 
no enemy to fear, except those very troops which 
had fought tlieir battles with success. You have 
already been informed, that this army, by a poli- 
tical stroke of Cromwell* was rendered indepen- 
dent of the parliament, and all its generals disabled 
from sitting there; The commons therefore were 
n*w willing to get rid of it as soon as possible , 
well knowing,, that if the army continued, instead 
of receiving laws, it would presume to dictate*, they 
therefore passed a vote, by which it was ordained, 
that a part of it should bo disbanded, andl another 
part of it sent over to Ireland. It may easily be 
imagined that Cromwell would not suffer this* 
.Now was the crisis of his greatness, and he seized 
the opportunity : he formed a council of officers , 
and another efi common soldiers , called agitators, 
who were appointed to inquire intotlie grievances 
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of the army, and lay them before the parliament* 
The very same conduct which had formerly passed 
between the parliament and king , was now put 
in practice between the army and parliament. As 
the commons granted every request , the army 
rose in their demands; those accused the army of 
mutiny and sedition, and these retorted the accu- 
sation, by alledging a manifest design in the par- 
liament to rule alone. 

The king had been confined, since he came into 
the power of the English , at Holmby-castle : the 
army were resolved to be possessed of his person, 
and sent one Joyce, a cornet , who from a tailor 
was become an officer , to take the king by force , 
and bring him a prisoner to Newmarket. This 
commission he executed with intrepidity and dis*? 
patch. It was in vain that the commons , now 
without power, complained of this insolence ; the 
army, instead of being awed by their menaces , 
marched toward London, and now, in turn, pre** 
scribed laws to their emplpyej*s. Cromwell, will- 
ing to give all his injustice the appearance of 
rectitude , caused eleven members of the house of 
commons to be accused.. These were the most 
powerful and leading speakers ; which so asto-r 
nished the members , that, billing to appease the 
army at any rate , they, wrote to the general, that 
they were ready to receive any particular charge 
against such as fell under his displeasure. 

This was an overture for peace ; but pre-emi-? 
nence was what the army aimed at. Instead there ; 
fore of being pleased at this condescension) the 
commander turned their accusation into a general 
complaint , and tried every method to provoke a 
quarrel, which the other endeavoured, to evade. 
The citizens of London, at length , op ened their 
eyes : they now saw the constitution effectually 
destroyed ; they saw an oppressive parliament 
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flow subjected to k more oppressive army ; they 
perceived their religion abolished , their king a 
captive , and the people exposed to the worst of 
slavery. 

In this exigence the common-council assembled 
the militia of the city , the works were manned , 
and a manifesto published, aggravating the hostile 
intentions of the army. The house of commons 
was not less divided than the state : one part was 
for encouraging the citizens to proceed, while the 
rest , with the two speakers at their head , was for 
the army* The slightest divisions , in such a si- 
tuation * are soon attended with violent conse- 
quences. The commons separated. The speakers, 
with sixty-two members , quitted the house to 
seek protection from the army , while those who 
remained « behind gave orders , and established 
laws, as if they had power to enforce obedience. 

Their assumed power, however, continued but 
a short time ; for the army , with the speakers at 
their head, soon approached the city. Fear, there- 
fore , compelled the common-council to concur 
in measures which they tacitly disapproved. They 
opened their gates to their general, who, attended 
by the two speakers and the rest of the members , 
repaired to their respective habitations. The par- 
liament, thus overawed, gave up the command of 
the Tower to general Fairfax , and ordered him 
the thanks of both houses , for having disobeyed 
their commands. 

It still remained to dispose of the king, who had 
. been sent prisoner to Hampton-court. The inde- 
pendents, at the head of whom was Cromwell , 
and the presbyterians, in the name of either house, 
treated separately with him in private : he even 
had hopes that, in these struggles for power, he 
might Be chosen mediator in the dispute, and ex- 
. pected that the state, at last, sensible of the miseries 
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of anarchy , like a froward child, hushed by its 
own importunities, would settle under its former 
tranquil constitution, But he was soon undeceived, 
when he found the army and the generals masters 
in the dispute ; and when, as he had hitherto been 
used with some degree of respect, upon their pre- 
vailing, he saw himself treated with very little de- 
ference or consideration. He therefore resolved 
to seek safety by flight, and, attended by two of 
his courtiers, fled from his confinement, and tra- 
velled on horseback all night to the sea-side , in 
order to embark for France, leaving behind him 
a letter to both houses of parliament. His usual 
fortunes , however, still attended him here ; no 
ship was in readiness at the place appointed, and 
he had no other method left , but to trust to the 
generosity of the governor of the isle of Wight 
for protection. Colonel Hammond was then in 
that command ; > a creature of Cromwell, who had 
been placed there by the interest of John Hamp- 
den , whom, we have seen such an opposer of the 
king. His majesty's attendants, whose name6 Were 
Ashburnham and Berkely , went to talk with the 
governor upon this important occasion, who , in- 
stead of promising the protection required , only 
returned an evasive answer , and desired to be 
conducted to the king. Upon this , all three went 
together to the house, where the unfortunate mo- 
narch expected their arrival $ but Hammond staid 
below. When Ashburnham informed his majesty 
that Hammond was come to wait upon him , but 
that he had given no promise for protection , the 
king, who had now found almost all the world 
unfaithful, could not help crying out, O Jack , thou 
hast undone me ! Ashburnham burst into a shower • 
of tears ^ and offered to kill Hammond that mo- 
ment with his own hand. The humane monarch 
would not permit this. Hammond was brought 
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up , and the king, being compelled to follow him 
to Carisbrook-castle , was once more made a pri- 
soner , and treated by Hammond with only the 
outward appearance of respect. 

In the mean time , the parliament continued 
every day to grow more feeble and more factious ; 
the army more powerful and better united. Crom- 
well had taken every precaution to establish such 
a subordination among his troops , as was neces- 
sary to conduct them with ease, and invigorate his 
proceedings. But his views were in some danger 
of being controverted, at this juncture, by a new 
and unheard-of confederacy. The independents 
were for having no subordination in government. 
A set of men called levellers now arose, who de- 
clared against any other governor than Christ. 
They declared that all degrees should be levelled, 
and an equality , universally established in titles 
and estates. They presented several petitions, and 
carried their insolence to an immeasurable pitch* 
Cromwell at once saw that he was now upon the 
point of losing all the fruits of his former schemes 
and dangers , and dreaded this new faction still 
the more, as they turned his own pretended prin- 
ciples against himself : thus finding all at stake, he 
was resolved, by one resolute blow, to disperse the 
faction , or perish in the aitempt. Having inti- 
mation that the levellers were to meet at a certain 
place, he unexpectedly appeared before the ter- 
rified assembly, at the head of his red regiment, 
which had been hitherto invincible. He demand- 
ed, in the name of God, what their assembly and 
murmurings would be at; and , receiving an in- 
solent answer, he laid two of the most remarkable 
dead upon the ground with his own hands. The 
guards dispersing the rest, he caused several of 
them to be hanged upon the spot, sent others pri- 
soners to London , and thus dispersed a faction , 
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no otherwise criminal than in having followed his 
own example. 

This action served still more to increase his 
power in the camp, iji the parliament, and in the 
city. Fairfax, now become a lord, was nominal 
general; but Cromwell was invested with all the 
power of the army. The king , a prisoner in the 
isle of Wight, still continued to negotiate a peace ; 
while the parliament saw no other method of des- 
troying the military power, which themselves had 
raised, but by opposing to it that of the king. Fre- 
quent propositions, therefore, passed between the 
captive monarch and the commons; but the great 
obstacle, which was their insisting upon destroying 
episcopacy, still defeated every measure. 

Iti the mean time , the Seots , ashamed of having 
been thought to have sold their king , raised an 
army in his favour : many of the young nobility 
of England seconded their intentions. The king’s 
desperate affairs once more began to wear a favour- 
able aspect, which Cromwell perceiving , led his 
veteran army to certain victory. Success still 
seemed to back his crimes : he defeated their forces 
entirely at Preston, and took the duke of Hamil- 
ton, theirgeneral, prisoner. Fairfax, on the other 
hand, was equally successful in Kent and Essex; 
the insurgents having retired into the city of Col- 
chester, which declared for the king, he blocked 
them up, and, having compelled them to surrender 
at discretion, he treated them with that inhuma-t 
nity for which the republican army was at that 
time remarkable. 

The parliament still continued to treat with the 
king, and, apprehending more from the designs of 
their generals than the attempts of their monarch, 
seemed in earnest, for the first time, in their nego-> 
nations : but it was now too late ; the army soon 
returned crowned with their accustomed success., 
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and, with furious remonstrances, demanded] ustice 
upon the king. They accused him as the cause 
of all the misfortunesof the kingdom, and insisted 
that his partisans and favourites should share with 
him in his public punishment. This remonstrance 
was soon after backed by petitions from the gar- 
risons dispersed over different parts of the king- 
dom, and the counties of Somerset and Norfolk 
concurred in the same demand. Fairfax,. being 
influenced by Cromwell , and not perceiving that 
he was the tool of his crafty colleague, transferred 
his royal prisoner from the isle of Wight to Hurst-* 
castle. The parliament complained of this arbi* 
trary proceeding, but their remonstrances were 
now but empty sound. They began to issue 
ordinances foramore effectual opposition*, but they 
received a message from Cromwell , that he in- 
tended paying them a visit next day with his army, 
and, in the mean time, ordered them to raise him, 
upon the city of London, forty thousand pounds. 
Affrighted at the approaching dancer, they com- 
plied with his demand ; and , in the mean time r 
the general, with his army, came and took up his 
quarters in the skirts of the city. The commons 
still proceeded in the treaty with the king; but 
this Cromwell was resolved to oppose* They voted 
that the carrying the king prisoner to Hurst*-castle 
was without the advice or consent of the house ; 
to punish them for this , Cromwell placed guards 
round their house , and made those members pri- 
soners whom he judged most opposite to bis de- 
signs. Qneof his colonels, whose name was Pride, 
having a paper of names in his hand, seized upon 
one and forty , and sent them to the Court of 
Wards, where they were kept under guard. These 
were presbyterians, (he original authors of all the 
troubles, and who now fell victims to the side they 
had espoused. The next day a hundred more of 
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the members were denied entrance; and that part 
of the house which now remained, was entirely 
composed of a small body of independents, ludi- 
crously called the Rump . These soon voted, that 
tire transactions of the house , a few days before , 
were illegal , and that the general’s conduct was 
just and necessary. 

This parliament, if it now deserves that name, 
was nothing but a medley of the most obscure 
ci ti zens , th e slaves of the army, the officers of which , 
being themselves members , ruled all thei r proceed- 
ings. It was now, therefore, unanimously resolved 
in this seditious assembly, to erect a High Court of 
Justice , with power to try the king for treason 
against the kingdom. For form sake they desired 
the concurrence of the few remaining lords in the 
other house \ but, even here, there still was virtue 
enough left unanimously to reject so horrid a pro- . 
posal. This no way abated the ardour of the comr 
mons : they voted that the concurrence of the 
house of lords was unnecessary ; they declared that 
all power was originally derived from the people ; 
a declaration true in itself , but which they wrested 
to the most detestable purposes. Colonel Harrison, 
the son of a butcher , was commanded to conduct 
the king from Hurst-castle to Windsor. When 
he arrived there, the council of war ordained that 
he should be no longer treated with the deference 
due to royalty. All ceremony was laid aside , and 
he now saw himself deprived of his servants, and 
exposed to. the contempt of low-bred insolence. 
From the sixth to the twentieth of January, the 
time was employed in making preparations for 
this astonishing scene of guilt. One hundred and 
forty-five persons were appointed judges upon 
this occasion \ and one Bradshaw , a practitioner 
of the law , was elected as president of this detest- 
bale synod. * / 
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- The king was now conducted from Windsor 
to St. -James, and was next day produced before 
the High Court at Wes tminster-hall to take his 
trial. He still remembered the dignity he owed 
to himself before such an inferior court; and, 
taking his place, with his hat on, with a stern air 
surveyed his judges who were also covered* When 
his charge was read , importing that he had been 
the cause of all the blood that was shed since the 
commencement of the rebellion , he could not 
repress a smile at once of contempt and indigna- 
tion. He then demanded by what authority he 
was brought to such a trial? to which Bradshaw 
replied, that he was tried in the name of the com- 
mons of England. The king then objected to the 
legality of the tribunal , since the sanction of the 
lords , and his own, were wanting to complete it ; 
and refused to plead to the articles of the impeach- 
ment. Being desired to answer several times, and 
persisting in his refusal, he was remanded to his 
confinement, and the court adjourned. At their 
second sitting , the president again summoned the 
king to answer to his charge; and the king again 
demurred to the legality of his judges, and began 
t6 open his objections, when he was interrupted 
by Bradshaw, and sent back to prison, as before. 
At liis third appearance , he continued firm to his 
purpose, and refused to comply, until he should 
be convinced that their proceedings were not 
contrary to the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
The fourth and last time he appeared before this 
seif-created court of justice, as he was going thi- 
ther, he was insulted by the soldiers and the mob, 
who exclaimed, Justice , justice l Execution , exe- 
cution J He appeared before the court with the 
same firm composure as usual, with his hat on ; 
and, while his sentence was reading, in which he 
was branded with all the odious appellations that 
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malice could suggest, he discovered no Other eino j 
tions than those of pity* In walking back froih 
this horrid tribunal , the rabble renewed the cry 
of Justice. I Execution l and, among other insults, 
one miscreant presumed to spit in the face of his 
king. He patiently wiped his face : Poor souls , 
said he , they would treat their generals in the same 
manner for six-pence, A soldier , more compas- 
sionate than the rest, could not help imploring a 
blessing upon his royal head \ an officer , over- 
hearing it, struck the pious sentinel to the ground, 
in presence of the monarch , who could not help 
saying , that the punishment exceeded the offence . 
The day of execution was fixed to be the third after 
his sentence •, and when it arrived , he was con- 
ducted on foot through St. James’s park to White- 
hall , accompanied by bishop Juxon, and guarded 
by a regiment of foot , under the command of 
colonel Tomlinson. The scaffold was covered 
with black, in the middle of which were seen the 
block and axe, with two executioners in masks. 
The soldiers were placed round it, and an infinite 
concourse of spectators waited, with silent horror, 
at a greater distance. The king surveyed all their 
solemn preparations with calm composure : he 
assured the persons who stood with him upon the 
scaffold , that he thought himself guiltless of any 
crime, but that of having given up the earl of 
Strafford to the fury of his enemies ; and that he 
had confidence in the mercy of heaven. While 
he thus avowed his innocence, the bishop, who 
attended him, warned him that he had but one 
stage more: to heaven ; at which the king cried 
out, I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown , where no disturbance can arrive. « You 
are exchanged, » replied the bishop, « from a 
temporal to an eternal crown ; a good exchange ! » 
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Having now taken off his cloke, he 
'delivered his George to the pre- 
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late, emphatically pronouncing the word 7?e- 
member . He then laid his head on the block , and 
stretched forth his hands as a signal. One of the 
men in a nlask severed his head from his body 
at a blow; and the other, holding it up, streaming 
with gore, cried out, this is the head of a traitor V 
Such was the death of Charles, who lived long 
enough to see the laws and constitution of his 
country expire before him. He had the misfor* 
tune to be bred up in high notions of the prero^ 
gative, which he thought it his duty to sustain, 
fie lived at a time when the spirit of the laws was 
in opposition to the genius of the people ; and , 
governing by old rules , instead of endeavouring 
to accommodate himself to the changes of the 
times , he fell in the universal convulsion. Many 
kings before him expired by treasons , plots , or 
assassination^ but never, since the times of Agis, 
the Lacedemonian , was any but he sacrificed by 
their subjects, with all the formalities of justice. 
Upon the whole , it must be confessed , that, 
though the nation was branded by foreigners with 
reproach upon this occasion , yet these struggles 
at length endedin domestic happiness and security; 
the laws became more precise , and the subjects 
more ready to obey, as if a previous fermentation 
in the constitution was necessary to its subsequent 
refinement. r / h 
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LETTER XLIV 


•i Cromwell, who had secretly solicited the king’s 
death , now began to feel wishes to, which he had 
been hitherto a stranger, He perceived himself 
not far removed from^the object of; his most un» 
bounded ambition. His views expanded with 9 ucr 
cess, and his first principles df liberty shrunk, when 
opposed to the unbounded prospect of, power • 
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The parliament, which was still permi tted to enjoy 
the shadow of authority, voted it high treason to 
acknowledge Charles Stuart, son of the murdered 
king, as successor to the throne. They likewise 
voted the house of lords useless and dangerous , 
and passed an act for the abolition of the kingly 
pow'er. A great seal was made, on one side of 
which were engraved the arms of England and 
Ireland, with thi9 inscription, The great seal of 
England ; on the reverse was represented the 
house of commons sitting, with this motto , 
The first year of freedom , by God's blessing , 
tesiored , 1648. 

They next proceeded to try those gallant men, 
whose attachment to their late sovereign had been 
most remarkable. The duke of Hamilton and lord 
Capel were accused , condemned , and beheaded;, 
several others shared the same fate. The earl of 
Norwich and Sir John Owen were condemned,,' 
but reprieved.. The Scots were not a little dis- 
pleased at the deathaf theduke, who was executed 
not only contrary to the laws of war, but the laws 
of nations : they were, therefore, determined to 
acknowledge the young prince for their king. 
But their love of liberty, in some measure, seemed 
to combat their resentment : they called him to the 
throne indeed, but , at the same time, abridged 
his power with every limitation which they had 
formerly attempted to impose on their late sove- 
reign. The second! Charles had neither the virtue, 
the constancy, nor the principles of his father. 
Attached to no religion, he agreed Vo all thpir 

{ noposals, andvs r 09 contented to accept the forma- 
ities without the povfer of king. He was received 
at Edinburgh with demonstrations of profound 
respect, and entered the city by that very gate on 
which the ftntbs of the bravo Montrose , one of 
his most faithful adherents, were still exposed; 
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but he soon found that the life he was likely to 
lead would be an unsupportable bondage to one of 
his volatile disposition.- He was surrounded and 
incessantly importuned by the Scotch presbyteriati 
clergy, who came to instruct him in religion, and 
obliged him to listen to long sermons, in which 
they seldom failed to stigmatize the late king as a 
tyrant , * to accuse his : mother of idolatry , ; and 
himself of ' an untoward disposition. Upon ap- 
pointed days, he was obliged to hear six sermons 
without * intermission. • They insisted ’ upon his 
observing Sunday with a Jewish strictness. Thtey 
even watched his looks ; and, if he happened to 
smile at anyipart of their discourses, he was repri- 
manded for his profaneness. Charles, for a while, 
bore this insolence with hypocritical tranquillity, 
and even pretended to be greatly edified by their 
instructions : but , notwithstanding this , he only 
wished for an opportunity of escaping from such 
a variety of disgusting impertinence. • > 

In the meantime, the English parliament, alarmed 
at the king’s restitution in Scotland , ; j 
seiittb call Cromwell from Ireland^ ’ * '* 
where lie had carried on the war with his usual 
success. He had reduced Kilkenny and many 
other places , and prosecuted his conquests with 
surprising rapidity. However , he now left thd 
war in that kingdom to be carried on by Ireton ,- 
his deputy-lieutenant, and returned to Ehglaiid, 
in obedience to the mandate of the parliament. 
When: lie took his seat in the house , the speaker 
thanked hirh for the services lie had done the coni- 
mbnwealth. They then proceeded to deliberate 
upon the war with Scotland.;) They desired to 
kndw if Fairfax would conduct the enterprise. 
Fairfax j, a rigid presbyteriati , who had all along 
fought from principles, declined opposing a nation 
which he cohsidered as co-operating in the same 
I* 
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good work for which he had first drawn the sword; 
he, therefore, declined the command, senthis com* 
mission to the commons, and retired to spend the 
remainder of his life in privacy and peace. 

This Was an inlet to Cromwell s subsequent 
j jy power; he was appointed general of 

•, * °* the forces of the commonwealth , and 

soon. marched into Scotland *at^ the head of an 
army of eighteen thousand men, long accustomed 
to conquer. He found general Lesley at the head 
of an army far more numerous than his own, but 
undisciplined and mutinous. After some previous 
skirmishing , Cromwell saw himself in a , very dis-r 
advantageous post near Dunbar, and his antagonist 
ready to lake advantage of his incommodious situa? 
lion. However , perceiving the Scots preparing 
to give him battle , he assured the soldiers that 
the Lord had delivered the enemy into his hands, 
and ordered his army to sing psalms , as already 
assured of the victory. The ministers of the Scotch 
army were not less sanguine of their assurances 
of victory than he ; they boldly promised suc-r 
cess in the name of the Lord , and excited a 
spirit of impatience among the soldiers. .Victory, 
as always before , again declared for Cromwell , 
who routed the enemy with great slaughter, while 
he did not lose , on his side , above forty men 

ill''jt». < ' ;<»*;■ ' . i * * •! 

, Charles, who hated the Scotch army , and only 
dreaded Cromwell, was well enough .pleased at 
this defeat. It served to introduce him to a greater 
share'dn the command than he was before per- 
mitted to enjoy. He therefore put himself at the 
head of that remnant which survived the defeat, 
and strengthened it with the royalists whahad 
been before excluded from his service. And now, 
instead of following ; GromWell , who led hi$ 
victorious troops to' Perth;; 'he resolved to: seiz# 
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this opportunity of penetrating 5 into England > 
where he expected : to be joined by numbers 
still attached to his interests. His hopes in this 
were frustrated ; his army , on their march, was 
lessened by continual desertion and disease. Few 
volunteers repaired to the royal standard ; and he 
at length saw his vigilant enemy over- j tv 
take him at Worcester. Both armies * ■ * 

fought with equal intrepidity, but Cromwell was 
again victorious. Never was so complete a victory 
obtained by him before. Two thousand perished 
by the sword , and four times that number,* being 
taken i were sold as slaves to the American plan- 
ters. The conqueror became master of all Scot- 
land y and set a price of a thousand pounds upon 
the-head of the king. a . / *■:<&■ aw* 

Imagination can scarce conceive dangers more 
romantic , or distresses more severe , than those 
which attended the young king’s escape from 
Worcester. After his hair was cut off, die better 
to effect his escape, he worked for some days, dis- 
guised as a peasant , at wood-cutting. He next 
made ap attempt to retire into Wales, under the 
conduct of one Pendrell, a poor but faithful com- 
panion in his distress; but in this attempt he was 
disappointed, every pass being guarded to prevent 
his escape. Being obliged to return , he met colo- 
nel Careless , who , like himself , had escaped the 
carnage at Worcester; and it was in his company 
that he was obliged to climb a spreading oak , 
among the thick branches of which they passed 
the day together , while the soldiers of the enemy 

E assed underneath in pursuit of him* From thence 
e proceeded with imminent danger $ feeling all the 
vicissitudes of famine , fatigue , and pain , to the 
house of Mr. Lane , a worthy subject of his , in 
Staffordshire. Here he deliberated about the 
means of escaping to France. They agreed that 
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he should ride before this gentlemans daughter 
on a visit to Mrs. Norton, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol. During this journey , he 
every day met people whose persons he knew , 
and once passed through a whole regiment of the 
parliament army. 

When they arrived at the house of Mrs. Norton, 
the first person they saw was one of his own 
chaplain's , sitting at the door , amusing himself 
with seeing people play at bowls. The king , after 
having taken proper care of his horse in the stable, 
was shown to an apartment which Mrs. Lane had 
provided for him, upon pretence of indisposition. 
The butler , being sent to him with some refresh- 
ment, no sooner beheld his countenance , which 
was now very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than 
he recollected the visage of his king and master , 
and , falling upon his knees , while the tears 
streamed down his cheeks , he cried out , « I ant 
rejoiced to see your majesty ! » The king enjoined 
him secrecy , and the honest servant punctually 
kept his word; Having staid some days in this 
place, he repaired to the house of colonel Wynd- 
ham, where he w as cordially received, that gentle- 
man’s family having ever been noted for loyalty. 
Pursuing his route to the sea-side , he once more 
had a very providential escape from the little inn 
at which he lodged. It happened to .be a solemn 
fast, and a fanatical weaver , who had fought in 
the parliament army , was preaching against the 
king , in a chapel fronting the house. Charles 
was actually one of the audience. A farrier of 
the same principles, who had been examining the 
horses belonging to the passengers, came to assure 
the preacher that he knew, by the fashion of the 
shoes, that one of the strangers’ horses came from 
the north. The preacher instantly affirmed, that 
this horse could belong to no other than Charles 
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Stuart , and went immediately with a constable 
to the house*, but the king , in the mean time , 
found means to escape. Thus , at length , after 
inexpressible hardships , and having experienced 
the fidelity of forty different persons of all ranks, 
who had power to betray him , he embarked at 
Shoreham , and landed safely in Normandy. 

Cromwell, in the mean time, returned to Lon- 
don in triumph , where he was met by^ ^ 
the speaker of the house, accompanied " 
by the mayor and magistrates in their formalities. 
His first care , upon his return , was to take the 
advantage of his successes, by depressing the 
Scots. An act was passed for abolishing royalty 
in Scotland, and annexing it as a conquered pro- 
vince to the English commonwealth, empowering 
it, however, to send a certain number of repre- 
sentatives to the British parliament. It was now 
seen with astonishment, that a parliament com- 
posed of obscure and weak members could govern 
at once with unanimity and success. Without any 
acknowledged subordination, they levied armies, 
maintained fleets , and gave laws to their neigh- 
bours. Never was England mote powerful than 
at this period. The finances were managed with 
economy and exactness. No private person bo»- 
came rich by public extortions. The revenues of 
the crown, the lands of the bishops, and a tax of 
a hundred and twenty thousand pounds each 
month , supplied the wants of the government, 
and invigorated all their proceedings. 

Having reduced the British dominions to per feet 
obedience, the parliament next resolved to chastise 
the Dutch , who had given but very slight causes 
of complaint. Dorislans , one of the late king’s 
judges, being sent thither by the commons as 
envoy , was assassinated by the royal party that 
had taken refuge there*, St. John, appointed Eng- 
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lish ambassador , was also insulted by the friends 
of the prince of Orange. These were grounds 
sufficient to incense the republic of England to a 
war. Its success , however, was doubtful : Blake? 
commanded the English , and Van Tromp was 
admiral for Holland-, both equally experienced, 
courageous , and active. Several engagements 
servedonly to show the excellence of the admirals, 
without determining the balance of naval power.' 
The parliament, however, was willing to continue 
the war, rightly judging that, when the force of 
the nation was exerted by sea, it would diminish 
Cromwell the general’s power by land. 

Cromwell was not behind them in penetration; 
he saw they dreaded his growing power , and 
Wished to diminishit. All hismeasures were con- 
ducted with a bold intrepidity that marked his 
character ; and he was now resolved to make 
another darmg effort. He persuaded his officers 
to present a petition for payment of arrears and 
redress of grievances , which he knew would be 
rejected with disdain. The house, upon receiving 
it , appointed a committee to prepare an act, that 
all persons who presented such petitions for the 
future should be deemed guilty of high treason. 
This was what Cromwell wished for. He was 
si tting in council with his officers, when informed 
of the subject on which the house was deliberating. 
Turning to major-general Vernon, lam compelled 
cried he, to clo a thing that makes the very hair of 
my head stand an end ; and starting up with marks 
of violent indignation in his countenance , he 
hastened to the parliament, with a body of three 
hundred soldiers.* Upon entering the house, he 
took his place , and sat some time to hear the 
debates. When the speaker was about to put the 
question, he suddenly rose tip, and reviling them 
for their ambition and cruelly , he stamped with 
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his foot, and instantly the hotise j r\ 
was filled with armed men : then * * 1 f 

addressing himself tofhe members, Getyou gone , 
said he 5 give place to honest men ; you are no 
longer a parliament ; 1 tell you , you are no longer 
a parliament / the Lord has done with you l He 
then accused one as a drunkard , another as a 

v « r • 

whoremaster , a third of adultery, and a fourth 
of extortion. It \syou , added he, that have forced 
me upon this ; 1 have sought the Lord night and 
day , that he would rather slay me than put me 
upon this work. Then pointing to the mace , 
Take away , cried he , that bauble ! after which, 
turning out all the members , he ordered the door 
to be locked, and, putting the key in his pocket, 
retired to Whitehall. Thus, by one daring exploit, 
the new republic was abolished, and the whole 
power , civil and military , centered in him alone. 
The unsteady form of the English government at 
that time, is the strongest proof of a late philo- 
sopher’s opinion , that every country is possessed 
of a set of laws and constitutions best adapted to 
the nature of the inhabitants, the climate, and 
the soil •, which when .once broken through, the 
government must continue weak and unsteady, 

until* the natural constitution is restored: as, in 

. * ' ' 

mechanics, all bodies continue to v^aver toll their 

centre of gravity is supported. * 

* 

i ♦ 
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LETTER XLV. 

* 

' " 1 ' • . 

That parliament, which had long gloried in 
resisting violence, was now dissolved by an act of 
the most flagrant oppression .The people, however, 
expressed no dislike at their dissolution. Crom- 
well received congratulatory addresses from the 
licet, the corporations, and the army : but he w as 
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unwilling to put forth all his power at once ; lie 
resolved to amuse them with the form of a com- 
monwealth , and familiarise them by degrees to 
1 arbitrary government.. He decreed that the sove- 

reign power should be vested in one hundred and 
forty-four persons , under the denomination of a 
parliament ; and he undertook himself to make 
the choice. The persons he pitched upon were 
4 the lowest, meanest, and most ignorant among 

\ the citizens; he foresaw that, during the administra- 

r tionof such, he alone must govern ; or that they 

would soon throw up the reins of government , 
which they were unqualified to guide. To excel 
in fanaticism seemed a necessary qualification in 
this new parliament. Several with long names 
borrowed from scripture , were members; but a 
man, whose name was Praise God Barebones , 
was one of the most remarkable ; and by his name 
the assembly was afterward called in ridicule. 

To this assembly was committed the care of 
making peace with the Dutch; but, being utterly 
unskilled in such negotiations, the ambassadors of 
the States were quite at a loss how to treat with 
them. The people exclaimed at so foolish a legis- 
lature, and they themselves seemed not insensible 
* ' of the contempt and ridicule which they, every 

day failed not to incur. They had now sat five 
months withoyt doing any thing of importance ; 
when at length Rouse, their speaker, rose up, and 
proposed, that as they were unable to bear the 
burden that was laid upon them, they should resign 
their authority to him from whom they had re- 
ceived it. Cromwell accepted their resignation 
with pleasure , and sent col ojiel White to clear the 
house of the few fanatics who persisted ini continu- 
ing to sit. White , entering with a detachment 
of soldiers, asked, IVhat they did there ? To 
* which replying, that they were seeking the Lord, 
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Then you may go elsewhere , cried he ; /or, to my 
certain knowledge , the Lord has not been hem 
these many years. 

The officers now , by their own authority*, de- 
clared Cromwell protector. He was possessed of 
that which is the original of all command, namely, 
force ; for the strong ever give laws to the feeble. 
The mayor and aldermen were sent for; the usurper 
was installed at Whitehall , in the palace of the 
English kings; he assumed the office of prptector, 
was honoured with the epithet of highness , and 
proclaimed in London , and other parts of the 
Kingdom. Thus an obscure inhabitant of Wales, 
at length , rose to unlimited power, far beyond 
that of former kings, by his courage and his 
hypocrisy. 

He was about fifty-three years of age when he 
began to reign, which he did with equal conduct,’ 
moderation , and success. He, in the beginning , 
chose among the officers , the former companions 
of his dangers and victories , twenty-one counsel- 
lors of state, to each of whom he assigned a pen- 
sion of one thousand pounds a year. The troops 
were always paid a month in advance; the ma- 
gazines were well provided; the public treasure , 
of which he had the disposal, was managed with 
frugality and care. The Dutch were compelled 
to sue for peace, and he dictated* the terms. He 
insisted upon their paying deference to the Bri- 
tish flag. They were compelled to abandon the 
interest of the king. They engaged to pay eighty- 
five thousand pounds , as an indemnification for 
former expenses, and to restore tlie English East- 
India company a part of those dominions of which 
they had unjustly deprived them in the East. 

Every nation with whom the English had any 
connexion , now courted their protector’s alliance. 
Among the number, France solicitedhis aidagainst 
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Spain. Cromwell * though capable of conducting 
the internal parts of government , liad no skill in 
foreign policy. He lent his assistance to humble 
Spain, at a time when the interests of Europe 
required her exaltation. Cardinal Mazarine gave 
him up Dunkirk. His fleet, under the conduct 
of the famous Blake , took the island of Jamaica. 
The kingdom of Ireland was entirely reduced to 
obedience , and treated by him as a conquered 
country ; many thousands of the wretched natives 
strove to find , in banishment, an alleviation of 
their miseries ; numbers died of famine , and by 
the hands of the executioner not a few. 

Cromwell , to give the greater appearance of 
justice to his usurpation, was resolved to govern 
by parliament , yet by such a parliament alone as 
he could govern. He assembled them, and dissolv- 
ed them, at pleasure. The house of lords was en- 
tirely discontinued *, but he set up a new chamber 
of parliament, composed of his own creatures, to 
oppose that elected by the voices of the people. 
Thus* ever active, vigilant, and resolute, he dis* 
covered every conspiracy against his person , and 
every insurrection among the people, before they 
v took effect* He had the address to 

vdl . LJ . I OO 7 • *1 1 • 1* . 1 

J prevail upon his parliament to make 
him an offer of the crown , merely to have the 
seeming magnanimity of refusing it , and thus to 
confirm his real power.’ 

His private life was no less worthy our obser- 
vation : he led an obscure life in the palace assigned 
for liishabitation, without pomp, without luxury. 
When he sent his son Henry into Ireland, he al- 
lowed him but one servant in his retinue. His 
manners were naturally austere, and he preserved 
the dignity and distance of his character in the 
midst of the coarsest familiarity. He was cruel 
from policy \ just and temperate from inclination^ 
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laborious and* exact in all his designs ; without 
eloquence , he had the talent of persuading , and, 
without sincerity , the art of making sincere adv 
herents : his dexterity equally satisfied every sect; 
with presbyterians, a presbyterian; with deists, 
a deist ; only an independent in principle. It was 
by these arts he continued his authority , first 
cemented by blood, and maintained by hypocrisy 
and usurpation. 

Yet notwithstanding this conduct * which com 
tributed to render him fruly formidable at home, 
he was, after a few years’ reign, become truly mi* 
serable to himself. He knew that he was detested 
by every party in the kingdom ; he knew the 
fierce spirit of the people whom he had made slaves; 
and he was incessantly haunted by the terrors of 
an assassination. To increase his calamity, a book 
was published, entitled, Killing no Murder ; in 
which it was proved to be just to destroy him at 
any rate. Shall we, said this popular declaimer * 
who would not suffer the lion to invade us , tamely, 
stand to he devoured by the wolf P Cromwell read 
this spirited treatise, and, it is said, was never seen 
to smile afterward. He wofee , armour under lxi.s 
clothes ; and always kept a ? loaded pistol in his 
pocket; his aspect became cloudy , and he. re^ 
garded every stranger < with, a glance of timid 
suspicion. He always travelled with hurry and 
precipitation , and never slept two nights sucC^s 
sivelyt.in T the same apartment. A tertian ague 
came at last to deliver him from a life * rj * 
ot horror; and misery, tie died at . , 

Whitehall 1 ^ after having nominated his son Ri* , 
chard Croipwel! as his successor. Notwithstanding 
the evident approaches of death *;his fanatical chap* 
lains affirmed that he would recover, and thanked 
Gbdlfor the undoubted assurances they had re-> 
eeived* of hisisafety, He was even of the, same 
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✓ 

opinion himself. 1 tell youf. cried lie to the. phy- 
sicians that attended him, 1 shall' not die of this 
distemper '. favourable answers have been returned 
from heaven , not only to my own supplications , 
but likewise to those oj the godly , who carry on a 
more intimate correspondence with the Lord, This 
behaviour, at his death , is an undeniable proof 
that he was in reality more an enthusiast than a 
hypocrite $ and , in fact, we are more frequently 
deceived than deceivers . : * 

Whatever were the differences of interest after 
the death of the usurper, the influence of his name 
was still sufficient to get Richard his son pro- 
claimed protector. The parties , however , were 
now grown too headstrong to be controlled by 
greater abilities: what then could Richard do*, 
who had nothing active in his disposition, no ta* 
lents for business, no knowledge of government, 
no ambition , no importance? Oliver , by means 
of the army , had long governed the kingdom ; 
they were now left to govern alone. They first 
therefore presented a petition to the new pro- 
tector , demanding that no member of the army 
should be subject to the civil power, and that the 
officers should enjoy the privilege of choosing their 
own general. Richard, shocked at their presum pr- 
tion, rejected their rd£fu£stfy aud even' threatened 
to dismiss them the services 'The parliament at** 
tempted to support these measures, of Richard;;, 
but the army prevailed \ the parliament was idisr- 
solved by their menaces , nod the !protfcc tor: again 
reduced to a privaie station’. The Officers?,. ohee 
more? being thus left to themselves ^ detenu iiied 
to replace? the remnant of the old parliament 
which h&d beheaded the king, and which thelatfe 
protec tdi* ; had so disgracefully * dismissed^ /This* 
v^as t'afied OPhe good old Cause; an d such of! thO 
higher officers as 1 seemed unwilling toi. give up) 

Zr r ’*J . i * - \ . :i 
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their authority to this parliament , were intimi- 
dated by their subalterns into a compliance. 

The Rump parliament , as it was called, being 
thus once again established , began by vigorously 
attempting to lessen the power of that very army 
which had just now given them all their authority. 
They new-modelled a part of the forces, cashiered 
such officers as they feared, and placed others in 
their room. These attempts , however, did not 
pass without vigorous efforts in the principal offi- 
cers who were at London to oppose them. They 
held several conferences together to strengthen 
their power, and lessen that of their opposers. 
They at length came to the usual resource of these 
turbulent times : they first presented a seditious 

E dition, and, upon flndingit rejected, conducted 
y general Lambert , they entered the house, ex- 
cluded the members-, dissolved the parliament by 
their own authority, and formed a council of ten 
to provide for the' safety of the commonwealth. 

During these transactions, general’ Monk was at 
the head of twelve thousand veterans in Scotland. 
This general had begun his fortunes under tins 
command of the late king, and was taken prisoner 
in his service. Upon the death of his master, he 
was released from his long confinement to com- 
mand under Cromwell , for whom he always 
fought with conduct and success. 

In this anarchy and confusion, he seemed agi- 
tated by different designs , between loyalty to bis 
lawful king, ambition to advance himself, and the 
apprehensions lie was under from the governing 
part of the nation : his loyalty at length prevailed; 
be resolved to restore the royal family, but to use 
all the precautions that were requisite for their 
safety and his own. He soon had an opportunity 
of embarrassing the affairs of the nation still more, 
to prepare the way for the meditated revolution. 
* 3o 
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The officers , now formed into a council of ten t 
had sent to treat with him : he consented to a 
negotiation only in order to gain time} and , after 
a treaty had been actually signed by those he em-^ 
ployed in this business , he refused to ratify it 
upon frivolous pretences. The deposed parlia-* 
ment, finding that Monk had disapproved of the 
proceedings of the officers at London , were re-* 
solved to avail themselves of his friendship, in 
order to be reinstated in their former authority} 
and sent him a private commission, appointing 
him commander in chief of all the forces in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. He now therefore 
resolved to march toward London ; and, upon his 
approach, the officers who had deposed the par** 
liament found themselves almost deserted, and at 
length compelled to resign the authority they had 
usurped. When he reached St, Alban , he sent 

. ) a letter to the house, desiring that London should 

be cleared of all other troops , to make way for 
his approach. This demand awakened the suspi^ 
cion of the parliament, but they were reluctantly 
obliged to comply. He entered London in triumph 
at the head of his army, and repaired to the 
council of state , but refused to take the oath of 
abjuration, shrewdly observing, that the fewer 
oaths were taken, the cleaner would the con** 
science be. He next examined his officers , and , 
having secured their concurrence , he restored 
those members to the parliament which long since 
had been secluded before the trial of the king. 

The independents , who had voted for the trial 
of Charles, were now greatly outnumbered \ and 
it was soon seen that the royal party was likely 
to prevail. The republicans , who, though they 
hated a protector , still more feared the royal re- 
sentment , endeavoured to persuade Monk to 

assume the sovereign power, in imitation of Crom-: 

• * 

L f- o . • ' • 
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Well. He rejected their advice, and in the mean 
time gave the king private intimations of his 
designs, new-modelled the army, quelled an in- 
cipient insurrection, and prepared all things for 
his restoration. 

Nothing now was wanting, but the authority 
and consent of a free parliament, d x 

settle the fluctuating constitution. 

On the twenty-fifth of april 1660, the new par- 
liament met in both houses, after the manner of 
their ancestors. They immediately voted that the 
government ought to be vested in a king , lords, 
and commons. On the eighth of may , Charles II 
was proclaimed in London ; on the twenty-sixth 
-he arrived at Dover*, on the twenty-ninth he 
* passed on to Whitehall , through an innumerable 
multitude of people, who rent the air with their 
acclamations. The wretched kingdom , long torn 
with faction , and oppressed by its own struggles 
for freedom , once more began to respire •, fana- 
ticism, with all its train of melancholy terrors 
and cruelties, was now dispelled*, the arts of peace 
began to return, but unhappily, the arts of luxury 
entered in their train. 



LETTER XLVI. 

* 

It will undoubtedly astonish posterity, when 
they find a whole nation making these sudden 
changes , from absolute liberty to the most sub- 
missive obedience-; at one time almost unani- 
mously declaring againstmonarchv , and soon after, 
with the most unbounded flattery, soliciting the 
shackles of arbitrary power. The j n £/* 
parliament, which had before so"'** 1 

vehemently opposed the late monarch, possessed 
of every virtue, were now profuse in their sub- 
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missions to his successor, whose character stood 
iu no competition with that of his father*- 

They first ordained , that the bodies of Crom- 
well , Iretom, and Bradshaw, should be dug from 
their graves, and dragged to the place of execution; 
there to continue hanging the whole day , and 
then to be interred under the gallows- Of those 
who sat in judgment on the late monarch’s trial , 
some were dead, and some were thought worthy 
to find pardon ; ten only, out of fourscore, were 
devoted to immediate destruction. These were 
enthusiasts who had all along acted from principle, 
and bore their fate with all the confidence of mar- 
tyrs. They had been formerly cruel themselves, 
j n ^ and they were now, in turn, treated 
\ * 1 ‘with shocking inhumanity : the exe- 
cutioner, not content with performing the office 
of death, added insult to their tsortuees^ the suf- 
ferers, 4*> a man, thanked God for being permitted 
to die fur his cause, and braved the fury of their 
oppressors with manly contempt^. : . * ' ' 

Their deaths seemed to inspire a few desperate 
enthusiasts with tire most strange confidence that 
ever deluded* poor ignorant parly. One Venner, 
who expected the immediate coming of Christ upon 
earth , appeared in the streets of London in arms, 
at the head of threescore enthusiasts, like himself, 
and declared against any other monarch but king 
Jesus. They had been wrought into such a pitch 
of frensy as to believe themselves invulnerable, 
and fought as men confident of victory.. The few 
survivors of their defeat were taken , tried , cofir 
deuined, and executed : they affirmed to the last, 
that, if they had been deceived, the Lord himself 
concurred in the imposture* 

It was now feared that the title of loyalty would 
bear dpwn all the former mounds of freedom^ 
the parliament seemed to concur in all the designs 
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of the court, and even to anticipate its wishes. 
But though the king was established, his old faith- 
ful friends, and the followers of his family, were 
left unrewarded. There were numbers who had 
fought for his father and for him , and had lost 
their all in his service , still pining in want and 
misery 5 while their persecutors, who , profiting 
by the troubles of their country , had acquired 
fortunes during the civil war, were still permitted 
to enjoy them without molestation. The sufferers 
petitioned in vain ; Charles was no way remark- 
able for gratitude ; his pleasures , his flatterers , 
and concubines, engrossed all his attention , and 
exhausted his finances : the unhappy cavaliers 
murmured without redress; he fled from their 
gloomy expostulations to scenes of mirth, riot , 
and festivity. 

The kingdom now seemed to be converted into 
a theatre of debauchery, which had before been 
a scene of blood. The independents were no 
longer to be seen ; the puritans were restrained ; 
the horrors of the late war were the subject of 
ridicule ; the formality and the ignorance of sec- 
taries were displayed upon the stage , and even 
laughed at in the pulpit. The king had no reli- 
gion ; and though he permitted the persecution 
of sectaries , it was merely from political motives. 
The late miseries of the nation were not sufficient 
to deter a few desperate fanatics from attempting 
to excite them afresh ; they laid a scheme for 
surprising several towns in the north, and raising 
a general insurrection. The ministry discovered 
the plot before it was ripe for execution : thirty 
of the conspirators were taken and executed; and 
this plot was a pretext for continuing the parlia- 
ment then sitting , and repealing the act for trien- 
nial parliaments, as being dangerous in times of 
commotion. 
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The English parliament seemed willing to matt? 
the king reparation for their former disobedience; 
and tluj Scots were still more sanguine in the 
expressions of their attachment- Had Charles 
been an active monarch , he might have now be- 
come an absolute one. They confirmed the doc- 
trine of passive obedience by a solemn act ; they 
assigned him a revenue of twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds , exclusive of the expense necessary 
for fitting and supplying the fleet. None of his 
predecessors were ever possessed of such a large 
revenue ; nevertheless , his prodigality rendered 
him indigent , and , instead of desiring an ascen- 
dency over his parliament, he was, consent to be. 
an humble' and continual dependent on their 
bounty. 

His prodigality , bis libertinism , and the fami- 
liarity with which he permitted himself tx> be 
treated by his subjects , soon' began to alter their 
sentiments , from a veneration for royalty to a 
contempt of his person and administration* He 
' * 7Y rzr declared war against Holland, merely 

to have an opportunity ot spending 
upon his pleasures a part of those sums granted 
him by parliament, for the support of a fleet and 
army* This war was carried on with doubtful 
success ; but the alarm which the nation received 
from Ruyter the Dutch adraipal’s attempting ta 
sail up the river Thames , still more disgusted 
them against their governor. Immediate dangers , 
though Small, influence the mind with gi eater 
force than distant , though terrible ,. calamities- 
They now called to mind the administration of 
Cromwell , when the people enjoyed security at 
home , and were, respected abroad they recoil 
looted that usurper’s vigorous labours for the good 
©f the nation, and compared them with those of 
the present effeminate and unsuccessful reign. 
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.. Natural and accidental calamities seemed to 
Unite themselves to those brought on by bad ma- 
nagement* A plague ravaged London , which 
swept away more than one hundred thousand of 
its inhabitants; and, soon after, the city Was almost 
emirely destroyed by a conflagration, , 
which raged for three days without * ’ 

intermission. The spirit of the people surmounted 
these calami ties : London soon rose more beautiful 
from its ashes \ the streets were built anew, more 
spacious and convenient than before ; and their 
distress soon became their advantage. 

But neither war, nor accident , nor the mur- 
murs of the people , could abate the passion of 
gallantry, pleasure * and expense, that reigned in 
the court through the king’s example. He had 
imbibed all that spirit of levity, during his resi- 
dence in France , for which that kingdom is re- 
markable* Though he had been married , soon 
after his restoration , to the Infanta of l 3 artugal , 
he kept several mistresses < by whom he had na- 
tural issue. Among this number were mademoi- 
selle Querouaille , a French woman ,• whom he 
created duchess of Portsmouth ; Mrs. Palmer , 
whom he made a countess; and 3Nel Gwyn and 
Mrs. Davis actresses taken .from the theatre. 

But though the court was thus lost to decency, 
the passion for uniformity in religion in the nation 
seemed to revive. The parliament was equally 
set against the presbyterians and the papists } an 
act was made called the Test del , , o 

importing , that every person m or- ' 

flee and employment should take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy* receive the sacrament in 
some* parish-church, before competent witnesses, 
and subscribe a declaration, renouncing the doc- 
trine of Iran substantiation. This was levelled 
against the duke of York, the king’s brother, who 
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had professed himself a papist, and whom the par- 
liament secretly aimed at excluding from the 
throne. The fears and discontents of the nation 
were vented without restraint : the apprehensions 
. of a popish successor •, an abandoned court ; a 
parliament that had continued , without a new 
election, for seven years*, an alliance cemented 
with France, the secret enemy of England and the 
protestant religion; and an unsuccessful and expen- 
sive war with Holland, their natural ally; all gave 
cause to kindle a spirit of indignation among the 
people. The court tried every method, but in 
vain , to satisfy these murmurs, or appease them. 
Even the coffee-houses were suppressed , where 
such topics were generally debated. 

This universal ferment , as may easily be ima- 
gined, broke out into an alarm. When the spirit 
of the English is once excited, they either find ob- 
jects of resentment , or they make them; The 
rumour of a popish conspiracy was first propa- 
gated, and one Titus Oates soon ap- 
’ pea red to give it confirmation. Titus 
Oates had been from his youth an indigent and in- 
famous adventurer. He was abandoned, illiterate, 
and shameless. He had been once indicted for 

S erjury , afterward chaplain of a man of war, and 
ismissed for unnatural practices i He then pro- 
fessed himself a Roman catholic , went to the 
Jesuits 1 College at St. Omer, but was dismissed, 
after some residence there, with infamy. He then 
returned to London , filled with projects of re- 
venge ; and the animosities of this unhappy na- 
tion soon appeared a proper place of nourish- 
ment to give this viper’s virulence effect. He 
deposed upon oath , that the Jesuits , several of 
whom he named, and who were soon after taken 
up , had tried the king under the name of the 
Hack Bastardy condemned him as a heretic , 
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anti resolved to deprive him of life ; that several 
attempts had been made without success ; and 
that not only the king’s brother , but even the 
queen , were privy to«the design. The house of 
commons immediately took lire at this pretended 
conspiracy : they petitioned for removing the 
queen, rewarded Oates with a pension of twelve 
hundred pounds ; and immediately ordered the 
conspirators to be tried in the courts of justice. 
Several Jesuits were tried; their very profession 
was at that time sufficient to destroy them : before 
a partial judge and an exasperated jury, no mercy 
could be expected , and several , though appa- 
rently innocent, were executed as traitors upon 
•this miscreant’s information* Coleman , the duke 
of York’s secretary, Ireland, Pickering, Grove, 
Fenwick , and Whitebread , were 
among the first that fell; they died 
declaring their innocence to the last moment of 
their lives. * * i 

While the protestants were labouring to humble 
both the puritans and the papists, these two parties 
were at the same time mutually employed in ruin- 
ing each other ► Plot was set against plot ; that 
contrived by Oates was called the Jesuits' Plot. $ 
that set to oppose it, was called by the name of the 
Altai- tub Plot) as the scheme of the conspiracy 
Was found hidden in a meal-tub. This was a 
design against Oates ; for his perjuries had drawn 
upon him the furious resentment of the catholic 
party : they were determined to take away his life 
by the same false evidence by which he had taken 
the lives of so many of their fraternity, *; 

Of all these plots, tending to disturb the peace 
of the kingdom, it is said the earl of Shaftesbury 
was at the bottom : he had been a member of the 
long parliament in the civil wars , and had gained 
great influence among the presbyterians ; he had 
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insi nuatedhimself in to the confidence ofCromwell * 
and afterward employed his credit in forwarding 
the restoration ; he had been made one of the 
privy council in the present reign , but was eject-*- 
ed thence for the duplicity of his conduct : lie was 
possessed of uncommon abilities, joined with tur- 
bulence, dissimulation and unbounded ambition. 
It was thought that this nobleman, in revenge for 
his disgrace at court, headed the demagogue 
faction, and alarmed the king with unceasing 
dangers* 

He artfully increased the people’s apprehen- 
sions of a popish successor , and , by his interest, 
brought a bill into the house of commons for the 
exclusion of James-, duke of York, from the suc- 
cession., In the national animosity raised against 
papists , it was no difficult matter to have it passed 
ill rough the house of commons ; but , being pre- 
sented to the house of peers, it was thrown out by 
a great majority. 

The commons were greatly incensed at this 
repulse; but particularly their anger fell upon the 
earl of Halifax , who exerted himself in the oppo- 
sition. Halifax disregarded their anger, secure in 
conscious innocence. But their rage fell with 
more weight upon lord Stafford, who had long 
been a prisoner in the Tower, upon the deposition 
of Oates. Notwithstanding his age , his weak 
intellects , and the justness of his defence , he was 
arraigned , condemned , and executed for a plot , 
which had its only foundation in perjury and 
subornation. All things threatened a renewal of 
the former troubles from which the kingdom had 
been but lately set free. The commons presented 
j r) rc> petition after petition to the king, de- 

* * 1 ° ‘siring the punishment ofpapists, and 

the abridgment of the royal prerogative. They seem- 
ed willing to intimidate the king , or to inflame 
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the nation. At length Charles showed a degree of 
fortitude that surprised even his friends ; he re- 
jected their petitions with contempt, and dissolved 
the parliament that abused their power. 

The state of the nation at that time, with regard 
to religion, was thus : the principal men at court, 
if they professed any , were of the established 
church } so were all the men of great property, as 
well as the dregs of the people } but that body of 
men who voted at elections, placedbetween a state 
of opulence and penury , were in general presby- 
terians : they were therefore willing to return 
representatives only of that persuasion, 

Charles, however, was resolved to try one par- 
liament more, and appointed them to meet him at 
Oxford, the city of London having long displeas- 
ed him, by reason of their republican principles, 
The new parliament, however, seemed still more 
turbulent than ihe former: the members came 
armed, and attended by their friend s and adherents, 
as if they expected to fight, and not to deliberate : 
the representatives of London were, in particular, 
attended by a numerous body of horsemen, wear* 
ing cockades, inscribed, No Popery l No Slave ryl 
To declaim against popery, was the voice of fac- 
tion in the last reign, and such it was in the pre- 
sent. The same spirit that had animated the former 
' parliament , seemed redoubled in this. They in- 
sisted on the bill for excluding the duke of York 
from the succession ; they persisted in declaring 
that all papists should be banished, and their child- 
ren educated in the protestant religion *, that the 
doctrine of passive obedience was injurious to the 
rights of society. In a word , the leaders of the 
opposition were resolved to be displeased with 
every measure the king could propose, and pro- 
pared to recall the former aristocracy into the 
kingdom* Charles, seeing that nothing could be. 
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exported from councils managed by party, and not 
deliberation, once more dissolved this parliament, 
with a stedfast resolution of never calling ano- 
ther. 

This was a stroke they had never expected , and 
which the times alone could justify. From the 
moment the royal and parliamentary commotions 
were ended, Charles seemed to rule with despotic 
power, and was resolved to leave to his successor 
the faults and themisfortunesofhis administration* 
His temper, which had been always easy and mer* 
eiful, became arbitrary, and even cruel : he en* 
tertained spies and informers round the throne,, 
and imprisoned all such aslie thought most daring 
in their designs. He resolved to humble die pres*- 
bytcrians; these were divested of their employ- 
ments, and their places filled witli such as approved 
the doctrine of non-resistance. The clergy testi- 
, fied their zeal to the court by their writings and ser* 
mons. The partisans of the king were most nu- 
merous , but those of the opposite faction were 
most enterprising*, the mutual animosity of each 
was inflamed into rage and rancour, and the king 
openly declared himself at the head of a faction. 
The city of London particularly fell under his 
resentment*, he deprived them of their charter , 
and only restored it when lie had subjected the 
election of the magistrates to his immediate au- 
thority. 

Such an arbitrary administration could not fail 
of exciting new insurrections. Several noblemen , 
among whom were the duke of Monmouth,, the 
king’s natural son, the lords Shaftesbury, Russel; 

. n / G rey , and others , entered in to a com* 

• 1 } ' nation to destroy the king, which 
Was called afterward the Il'y< -house Pht . The 
conspirators met at the house of one Shepherd 
a wine-merchant, where they promised a rising 
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in London j Bristol, Devonshire, and Cheshire. 
They agreed upon a declaration for justifying their 
design; but the scheme was at first delayed from 
the difficulty of the preparations previous to taking 
the field, and soonafter discovered byoneKciling, 
who expected to earn a pardoii for himself by im- 
peaching his associates. As the plot began to open, 
new informers came in*, Monmouth absconded*, 
Grey escaped the messenger who had been sent 
to arrest him; Russel was committed to the Tower; 
and Shaftesbury, who foresaw the danger, had 
taken refugein Holland. Lord Essex, Sidney, the 
famous legi slat 04% and Hampden, grandson to him 
of that name who refused to pay the tax of ship- 
money, were informed against, and committed to 
confinement. 

The principal informer upon this occasion was 
lord Howard, a man every way dcffiauched, and 
who was willing to accept infamy for safety : bv 
his evidence, Russel andSidney were condemned , 
and died with that intrepidity which was worthy 
a better cause. While these men were thus exe- 
cuted, Monmouth was in the mean time soliciting 
his pardon; and he, who was most culpable, as 
his crime was most unnatural, easily obtained it. 

The severities exercised in the latter part of this 
reign, arose merely from the influence of the duke 
of York, who was as much inclined to cruelty by 
nature , as his brother Charles was prone to for- 
giveness. His authority was become terrible even 
to the ministry : by his advice the king seized upon 
all the charters of the corporations , in order to 
extort money for having them renewed. Partia- 
lity and oppression were the instruments of his 
power, and bigotry and innovation the objects of 
his wish. At this period the reign of Charles was 
as absolute as that of any monarch in Christen- 
dom, and new discontents and treasons were 
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secretly diffusing their poison, while the spirit of 
liberty still struggiedhard against the spirit ofobe^ 
dience, which the clergy attempted to inculcate,* 
Another civil war threatened the nation, still more, 
dreadful than the former, as the forces were more- 
equally divided ; but Charles Jiappily died before 
those calamities could return*, he was suddenly | 
seized with an apoplectic fit, in the fifty-fourth \ 
year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
The people, though they despised his administra^ 
tion , loved his person ; they were willing to bear 
with the faults of one , whose whole behaviour : 
was a continual instance of good nature and affa* 
bility : but they were by no means Willing to grant 
the same indulgence to his successor, whom they 
hated for his pride, his religion, his cruelty and 
connexions. He was unfit to walk in the irregular 
steps of hjs predecessor and when he pursued ? 
the same route , fataj experience soon convinced - 
him, that he had at once mistaken himself and the 
people he attempted to command. 

But , though England , during the reign of 
Charles, seemed in some measure, agitated like 
the ocean after a storm , yet commerce continued 
to increase with its usual celerity and success. The 
manufacture of certain stuffs, glass, copper, steel, 
paper , hats , and stockings , was now brought to 
perfection. Upon the banishing of the protestants > 
from France, numbers came and settled here, and 
brought th^ir arts with them. This application 
to arts and commerce gave England great weight 
in the balance of Europe; Britain became the> 
centre of politics and arms. Though literature was 
but little encouraged by the sovereign , yet the \ 
learned made great proficiency in every depart- 
ment of science ; and the philosophers oi England 
began to take the lead. Newton , Tillotson, Bur- 
net , Hobbes, and Shaftesbury, enlarged the land 
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in arks of human knowledge : Blitler Dryden 
Otway > gave strength and propriety to the lan- 
guage* In a w6rd *'the character of the nation 
now began to alter 5 the natural rudeness of the 
inhabitants began to take a polish from good breed- 
ing and British ferocity to meliorate into social 
happiness* . , , * »• : :** ^ 1 
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« As we descend, wei find the materials for 
English history increase : the minutest transactions 
are recorded with prolixity 5 and these , however 
dry and unimproyirig to sohie , are yet both in- 
teresting and .satisfactory to others. In such a 
profusion of materials, I must be content rather to 
giye the spirit of the following reigns , than pre- 
tend to exhibit a historical detail of particular 
interests and intrigues. It will be enough to mark 
those strong outlines that may 1 probably escape 
the wreck of time , when tlie internal colouring 
shall fade. As history increases in time by the 
addition of new events, an epitome becomes more 
necessary to abridge its excrescences. 

- The duke of York, who succeeded his brother, 
wi th the ti lie of king James the second, j r 

had been bred a papist y and was ’ * X * 
strongly bigotted to his principles.lt is the pro- 
perty of that religion,, almost ever, to contract the 
sphere of the understanding *, and , until people 
are, in some measure, disengaged from its preju- 
dices, it is impossible to lay ajust claim to extensive 
views or consistency of design. The intellects of 
this prince were naturally weak , and his bigotted 
principles still rendered them more feeble : he 
conceived the ridiculous project of reigning in 
the arbitrary manner of his predecessor, and 
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changing the established religlon of his cotmtry, 
at a time i when his person w as hated ^ and the 
established religion was universally approved.* 
The people* if England were uow "entirely 
changed from what itliey had been in the times of 
Henry * Mary * and Elizabeth , who had altered 
religion at will. Learning was now as HpichlctclL 
tivated by the laity as by the priesthood 5 every 
man now pretended to r^think^ himself , and had 
rational grounds for liis opinion. In the begin- 
ning of the reformation, the monarchs had only 
to bring over thelclelgy, in ordter totally to change 
the modes of belief ;r for the people were entirely 
guided by their pastors;^ To infliienefe the priest- 
hood was an easy task : the hopes of preferment; 
or the fears of degradation, y entirely subjected the 
consciences of the clergy to the royal will. Such 
it was then : but the; drcumstafiices’of the nation 
were ,, at present^ kmStirely altered ; and ; to make 
a change In religion, it would have been necessary 
to tamper with every individual in the state. But 
James had no idea of the alteration of circum- 


stances *,his situation >he thought, Supplied him 

withiauihority yiand h* s ® ea b ‘furnished 'him with 

hope of accomplishing this chimerical design. 

The sbccess he met within crushing a rebellion, 
in the opening of his reign , seemed to promise a 
favourable omen toward the completion of his 
wishes. The duke of Monmouth , who had long 
been at the head of faction , and inflamed all the 
discontents -that molested the late king’s reign , 
was now resolved to aim at the crown. He was 
the darling of the people *, and some averred that 
the king had married his mother , and owned his 
legitimacy at his death. The earl of Argyll se- 
conded his views, and they formed a scheme of a 
double insurrection. Argyll first landed in Scot- 
land, published his manifestoes;puthimsclf at the 
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liead of two thousand five hundred jy jggg 
men, and attempted to influence the * * , . *• 

nation ;but a formidable body of the king’s forces 
coming against him , his army fell away , and he 
himself, after being wounded in attempting to 
escape , was taken by a peasant, standing up to his 
neck in water. Being brought to Edinburgh , he 
prepared for his death , well knowing that it was 
not in the king’s nature to forgive an enemy. 

The duke of Monmouth was not more fortu- 
nate ; he sailed from the Texel with three vessels, 
and arrived on the coast of Dorsetshire with about 
fourscore followers. The country soon flocked in 
to his standard, and in two days his army was in- 
creased to two thousand men. The earl of Fever- 
sham was sent to oppose him , and took post at 
Sedgemore , a village in Somersetshire. Mon- 
mouth resolved to fight him , and began his march 
about eleven in the night , with profound silence ; 
but the royalists were prepared for his reception : 
the action began at day-break. Lord Grey, who 
commanded the duke of Monmouth’s horse , was 
• routed at the first onset. The duke , at the head 
of his infantry, bravely maintained his ground , 
until lie w'as charged in flank by the enemy’s 
horse, who had been just now victorious. A 
total rout ensued; three hundred were killed in 
the engagement, and a thousand in the pursuit. The 
duke escaped the carnage, and, in a shepherd’s 
disguise , fled on foot , attended by a faithful com- 

{ >anion , who had followed his fortunes intoEng- 
and. Tlius they travelled on toward Dorsetshire, 
till , quite exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
they lay down in a field , and covered themselves 
' with stubble. In this forlorn situation he was 
found , with some pease in his pocket , which he 
had gathered in the fields to sustain life. His 
spirit sunk with his misfortunes; lie wrote to the 
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king; implored his mercy. The king gave him an 
audience, as if willing to satisfy his vengeance 
with the sight of a rival’s misery; but his death 
was determined , and no entreaties could extort 
royal clemency. On the scaffold he resumed his 
former courage, handled the axe , declared that 
he meant well to the nation , and his head was 
cut off, but not till after the third blow. 

But it were happy for the nation , and fortunate 
for the king , if the blood that vs as already shed 
had been thought a sufficient expiation for the 
late offence. The victorious army behaved with 
the most savage cruelty to the prisoners taken 
after the battle. Their inhumanity was properly 
seconded by Jefferies , who was sent on the West- 
ern circuit to try the insurgents. His furious 
thirst of blood being inflamed by continual intoxi- 
cation , he threatened, calumniated , and threw 
aside every appearance of clemency. Men and 
women indiscriminately felt thceffects of his savage 

zeal; and not less than two hundred and fifty 

* %/ 

persons expired under circumstances of wanton 
cruelty. Cruel kings ever find cruel ministers. 

It w as not to be expected , that these butcheries 
could acquire the king the love or the confidence 
of his people , or tend to alter their opinions, as 
they rather excited the secret abhorrence of every 
honest man ; yet he thought this a time favourable 
for the carrying onhis scheme of religion and arbi- 
trary government. An attempt at arbitrary power 
in Charles was, in some measure, excusable , as 
he had a republican faction to oppose; and it 
might have been prudent at that time to overstep 
justice , in order to attain security ; but the same 
designs in James were as unnecessary as impracti- 
cable , since there were few republicans remain- 
ing , and the people were satisfied with limited 
monarchy. Hut this weak and deluded monarch 
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was resolved to imitate one or two princes of 
Europe, who had just before rendered themselves 
absolute ; and he was incited to this project by 
Lewis XIV, who secretly desired his destruction. 
Thus instigated, he began his designs with the 
measures which he should not have used till their 
completion. He sent a splendid embassy to 
Rome, to acknowledge his obedience to the pope. 
Innocent, who* then filled the chair, was too 
good a politician to approve of such childish 
measures , and gave his ambassador a very cool re- 
ception. He was sensible that the king was openly 
striking at those laws and opinions which it was 
his business to undermine in silence and security. 
The cardinals were even heard facetiously to de- 
clare , that the king should be excommunicated for 
thus endeavouring to overturn the small remains 
of popery that still subsisted in England . 

James, notwithstanding these discouragements, 
was yet resolved to prosecute his favourite scheme 
with vigour. Upon every occasion the catholics 
shared his confidence and favour. Edward Petrc, 
his confessor, ruled his conscience, and drove him 
blindly forward to attempt innovation. He be-< 
came every day more and more ambitious of mak- 
ing converts ; the earl of Sunderland sacrificed his 
religion to his ambition 5 the earl of Rochester lost 
his employment oftreasurer, for refusing to alter 
his religion. The king stooped so low as to his 
officers : a rough soldier one day answered his 
remonstrances, by saying he was pre-engaged, for 
he had promised the king of Morocco, when he 
was quartered at Tangiers , that, should he ever 
change his religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

An ecclesiastical court was erected with power 
to punish all delinquents , or such so 4 ^ 
reputed by the court, with all manner 
of ecclesiastical censures. The vice-chancellor of 
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Cambridge was summoned before this court for 
having refused to admit one Francis, a Benedic- 
tine monk , to the degree of master of arts : the 
vice-chancellor was deprived of his office ; but the 
university persisted in their refusal, and the king 
thought proper to desist from his purpose. The 
vice-president and fellows of Magdalen college in 
Oxford were treated with more severity. They 
refused to admit one Farmer , a new convert , and 
one of a profligate life, who was nominated by the 
king to the place of president, now become vacant. 
The king next nominated Parker, bishop of Ox- 
ford *, but he was equally obnoxious for the same 
reasons. The king repaired in person to Oxford : 
he reproached the fellows with insolence and dis- 
obedience *, but neither he , nor his ministers , 
could prevail to alter the resolutions of this so- 
ciety. The fellows were expelled by his order, 
and their places filled with papists , who he knew 
would be more obedient to his commands. 

His designs hitherto were sufficiently manifest; 
but he was now resolved entirely to throw off 
the mask. By his permission , the pope’s nuncio 
made his public entry into Windsor in his ponti- 
ficals , preceded by the cross , and attended by a 
great number of monks , in the habit of their re- 
spective orders. He next published a declaration 
for liberty of conscience , by which all restraints 
upon popery were taken away. The church of 
England took the alarm. The peculiar animosity 
of th e people against th e catholi c rel i gion proceeded 
not less from religious than temporal motives. 
It is the spirit of that religion to favour arbitrary 
power, and its reproach to encourage persecution. 
The English had too often smarted under both , 
to be willing again to submit to either. Seven 
bishops , who had received the king’s express 
orders to cause this declaration of liberty of con- 
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science to bo read in their churches , refused to 
comply. They drew up a modest petition, to 
jexcuse thfcir refusal, which only served to increase 
the* Icing s resentment cand rfige. They j t\ a o 
were cited before the council , and # ' 1 7* 

still adhered to their former resolution with that 
firmness* which is the characteristic of virtue. The 
attorney-general was ordered to prosecute them 
for publishing seditioti , and abridging the king’s 
prerogative. .They were committed prisoners to 
the Tower , conducted thither amid the prayers 
and condolence of an incredible multitude of the 
populace., who regarded them as sufferers for 
truth* The day appointed for their trial arrived. 
The cause was! ' looked upon as the crisis of 
English freedom. The council managed the de- 
bate on both sides with learning and candour : 
the jury withdrew into a chamber , where they 
passed the whole night , but next morning re- 
turned into court , and declared the bishops not 
guilty. The joy of the people , on this occasion , 
Was inexpressible : the whole city, and the coun- 
try around , .i seemed at» once to catch the shouts 
of exultation ; they even reached the camp , where 
the king Was then sitting at dinner, who heard 
them with indignation and amazement. 

If the bishops testified the readiness of martyrs 
in support of their religion, James showed no less 
obstinacy in his attempts toward the establishment 
of his own. Finding the clergy adverse to his 
designs, 1m next tried what lie could do with the 
army. He thought, if one regiment would pro- 
mise implicit obedience, their example would soon 
induce others to the same compliance. He or- 
dered one of the regiments to be drawn up in his 
presence , and desired that such as were against 
his late declaration of liberty should lay down 
their arms. He was surprised to see the whole 
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battalion ground their arms j except two officers 
and a few Roman catholic soldiers* 

Opposition only served to increase the infatuated 
monarch’s zeal ; he was continually stimulated by 
his queen andhis priests to proceed rashly onward. 
But he was particularly urged* on by the jesuit 
Petre, his confessor, an ambitious and intriguing 
priest , whom some historians have even accused 
of being the creature of the prince of Orange ) 
the king’s son-in-law , who had long since con- 
ceived hopes of seizing the crown. James now,> 
therefore , issued orders for prosecuting all those 
clergymen who had forborn to read his declara- 
tion. He placed one’ Gifford, a doctor of ‘the 
Sorbonne , at the head of Magdalen college , and 
likewise nominated him to the see of Oxford /lately 
become vacant. Every member of the church of 
England now saw their danger,- and whigs and 
tories united their efforts to oppose it. 

. William, prince of Orange, had marriedMary, 
the daughter of king James. This, prince had 
been early immersed in danger , calamities , and 

} )olitics ; the designs of France, and the turbu- 
ence of Holland, had served to sharpen his talents, 
and given him a propensity for intrigue. This 
great politician and soldier concealed , beneath a 

f dilegmatic appearance, a most violent and bound- 
ess ambition $ all his actions were levelled at 
power , while his discourse never betrayed the 
wishes of his heart. His temper was cold and 
severe , his genius active and piercing ; he was 
valiant without ostentation , and politic without 
address ; disdaining the pleasures , or the ele- 
gancies of life , yet eager after the phantom of 
pre-eminence. He was no stranger to the murmurs 
of the English, and was resolved to turn them to 
his interest : he therefore accepted the invitations 
of the nobility and others, and still more willingly 
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embarked in the cause , as he found the malccon- 
tents had concerted their measures with prudence 
and secrecy. 

A fleet was equipped, sufficient to transport fif- 
teen thousand troops ; and it was at first given out 
that this armament was designed against France. 
James, at length, began to see his own errors, and 
the discontents of the people : he would now have 
retracted bis measures in favour of popery, but it 
was too late ; the fleet of the prince was already 
sailed, and had landed thirteen thousand troops 
at the village of Rroxholme, in Torbay. 

The expectations of the prince of Orange 
seemed, at first, to be frustrated; very few Eng- 
lishmen offered him their services , though the 
people were ,*in general, well affected to his de- 
sign. Slight repulses were not sufficient to inti- 
midate a general who had , from early youth , 
encountered adversity : he continued ten days in 
expectation of being joined by the malecon tents 
without success; but, just whenhe began to deli- 
berate about re-embarking his forces, he was joined 
by several persons of consequence , and the coun- 
try people came flocking to his standard. From 
this day his numbers began to increase ; the nobi- 
lity , who had composed the court and council 
of king James, now left their old master to solicit 
protection from the new. 

Lewis XIV had long foreseen this defection , 
and had formerly offered the king thirty thousand 
men for his security. This was then refused by 
James, by the advice of Sunderland, his favourite, 
who was secretly in the interest of the prince of 
Orange. James, however, now requested assistance 
from France, when it was too late. He wrote 
in vain to Leopold , emperor of Germany , who 
only returned foranswer, thatwhathe hadforeseen 
had happened, He had some dependence on his 
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fleet, but they were entirely disaffected.! In a 
word, his interests were deserted by all ; for he 
had long deserted them himself. lie was at the 
head of an army of twenty thousand men , and it 
is possible, that, had he led them to the combat 
without granting them lime for deliberation , they 
might have fought in his favour : but he was in- 
volved in a maze of fears and suspicions-, the 
defection of those he most confided in took away 
his power of deliberation, and his perplexity was 
increased, when told that the prince ot’Denmark, 
and Anne, his favourite daughter, had gone over 
to the prince of Orange. In this exigence he could 
not repress his tears, and, in the agony of his heart, 
was heard to exclaim, God help me, my own 
children have forsaken me! 

. He now hung over the precipice of destruction; 
invaded by one son-in-law, abandoned by ano- 
ther, hated by his subjects , and detested by those 
who had suffered beneath his. cruelty. He assem- 
bled the few noblemen wdio still adhered to his 
interests, and demanded their advice and assist- 
ance. Addressing himself to the earl of Bedford, 
father to lord Russel , w ho w r as beheaded by 
James’s intriguesin thepreceding reign. My lord , 
said he , you are an honest man , have great credit , 
and can do me signal service . — jih , Sir , replied 
the earl , I am old and feeble , / can do you but 
title service; I once had a son that could have 
assisted you , but he is no more . James was so 
struck with this reply, that he could not speak 
for some minutes. 

The king was naturally timid; and some coun- 
sellors about him, either sharing his fears, or 
bribed by the prince, contributed to increase his 
apprehensions. They reminded him of the fate 
of Charles I , and aggravated the turbulence of 
the people. He was, at length, persuaded to 
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think of flying from a nation he could no longer 
govern, and of taking refuge at the court of 
France , where he was sure of finding assistance 
and protection. Thus instructed, he first sent 
away his queen, who arrived safely at Calais; and, 
soon after, disguising himself in a plain dress, 
he went down to Feversliam, and embarked on 
board a small vessel for France. But his misfor- 
tunes still continued to follow him ; the vessel 
was detained by the common people, who, not 
knowing their sovereign, robbed, insulted,- and 
abused him. He was now persuaded by the earl 
of Winchelsea to return to London, where he 
was once more received amid the acclamations 

of the people. . . 

The return of James was by no means agreeable 
to William , though he well knew how to dis- 
semble. It was his interest and his design to in- 
crease the forsaken monarch’s apprehensions , so 
as to induce him to fly. He , therefore , received 
the news of his return with a haughty air, and 
ordered him to leave Whitehall, and to retire to 
Richmond. The king remonstrated against Rich- 
mond, and desired that Rochester might be ap- 
pointed as the place of his abode. The prince 
perceived his intention was to leave the kingdom; 
nor did the one wish for flight more ardently 
than the other desired him away. The king soon 
concurred with his designs : after slaying but a 
short time at Rochester, he fled to the sea-side , 
attended by his natural son the duke of Berwick , 
where he embarked for France, and arrived in 
safety , to enjoy , for the rest of life, the empty 
title of a king, and the appellation of a saint, a 
title which still flattered him more. There he 
continued to reside among a people who pitied , 
ridiculed, and despised him. He enrolled him- 
self in the order of Jesuits: and the court of 
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Rome , for whom he had lost all . repaid him only 
with indulgences and pasquinades. 

From this moment the constitution of England, 
that had fluctuated for so many ages, was fixed. 
The nation, represented by its parliament, deter- 
mined the long contested limits between the king 
and the people : they prescribed to the prince of 
Orange the terms by which he was to rule ; they 
chose him for king, jointly with Mary , who was 
the next protestant heir to the crown. They were 
crowned by the titles of William III and Mary, 
king and queen of England. The prince saw his 
ambition at length gratified-, and his wisdom was 
repaid with that crown which the folly of his pre** 
decessor had given away, 

T 

LETTER XLVIII, 

* • * 

Though William was chosen king of England, 
his power was limited on every side-, and the op- 

! )osition he met with from his parliaments still' 
essened his authority. His sway in Holland , 
where he was but the stadtholder, was far more 
arbitrary, so that he might, with greater pro- 
priety , have been called the king of the United 
Provinces , and the stadtholder of England. Ho 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the difficulty 
of governing the nation by which he was elected ; 
ho expected in them a people ready to second the 
views of his ambition in humbling France*, but 
he found them more apt to fear for the invasion 
of their domestic liberties from himself. 

His reign commenced , however , with the same 
attempt which had been the principal cause of all 
the disturbances in the preceding reign, and had 
excluded the monarch from the throne. William 
was a calvinist , and naturally averse to persecu-r 
tion. He, therefore, began by attempting to repeal 
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those laws that enjoined uniformity of warship ; 
and though he could not entirely succeed in his 
design , yet a toleration was granted to such dis- 
senters as should take the oaths of allegiance , and 
hold no private conventicles. The papists also en- 
joyed the lenity of his government; and though 
tl^e laws against them continued to subsist, yet 
they were seldom put into rigorous execution. 
What was criminal in James was virtuous in his 
successor : James only wanted to introduce perse- 
cution, by pretending to disown it ; William was 
averse to persecution from principle , and none 
suffered for religious opinions during his reign. 

But, though William was acknowledged in Eng- 
land, Scotland was still undetermined. The par- 
liamentof thatcountry , however, soon recognised 
his authority , and took that opportunity to abolish 
episcopacy , which had been long disagreeable to 
the nation. Nothing now remained to the de- 

{ >osed monarch , of all his former dominions , but 
reland. His cause wasespoused by all thecatholics 
of that country , who were much more numerous 
there than those of the protestant persuasion. The 
king of France , either touched with compassion 
for his sufferings, or willing to weaken a rival 
kingdom by promoting its internal dissensions , 
granted James a fleet and some troops, to assert 
his claims there. On the seventh day of may, this 
unhappy monarch embarked at Brest , and on the 
twenty-second arrived at Kinsale. He was re- 
ceived by the catholics of Ireland with open arms. 
The protestants, who were unanimously attached 
to king William, had been previously disarmed 
byTyrconnel, their lord-lieutenant, and a papist. 
James made his public entry into Dublin , amid 
the acclamations of the inhabitants. He was met 
by a popish procession , bearing the host , which 
he publicly adored ; and this served to alienate the 
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. few protestants of that kingdom who still adhered 
to his cause. A small party of that religion were 
resolved to defend their lives and liberties in the 
litde city of Londonderry. They were besieged 
by the forces of king James, and suffered all the 
complicated miseries of war, famine, and bigotted 
cruelty^ but, determined never to yi 

rejected capitulation , an 
‘repulsed the besiegers with 
able loss. At length , supplies and succours 
arriving fromEngland, king James’s army thought 
proper to raise the siege. 

Tiie cruelties exercised upon the protestants 
were as shocking as unnecessary ; soldiers were 
permitted to pillage them without redress , and 
they were compelled to accept base money in 
exchange for those commodities they were forced 
to sell. But their sufferings were soon to have a 
period. The duke of Schomberg was sent over 
with assistance; and William himself soon after 
followed , and landed at Carrick Fergus. He was 
met by numbers of the protestants who had fled 
from persecution } and now , at the head of six 
and thirty thousand men, he was resolved to go 
inquest of the enemy. Having marched to Dun- 
dalk , and then to Ardee , he at length came in 
sight of the Irish army. The river Boyne lay- 
bet ween the two armies , the front of the Irish 
being secured by a morass and a rising ground. 
These obstacles were insufficient to prevent the 
ardour of ». William , who , when liis friend the 
duke of Schomberg expostulated upon the danger, 
boldly replied, « That a tardy victory would be 
worse than a defeat. » The duke, finding his advice 
not relished, retired to his tent in a melancholy 
manner , as if he had a prescience of his own mis- 
fortune. Early in the morning , at six , king 
W illiam gave orders to pass the river : the army 
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passed in three different places , and the battle 
began with unusual vigour. The Irish troops, 
which have been reckoned the best in Europe 
abroad, have always fought indifferently at home, 
they fled , after a long resistance , with precipita- 
tion, and left the French and Swiss regiments, who 
came to their assistance , to make the best retreat 
they could. William led on his horse in person , 
and contributed, by his activity and vigilance, to 
secure the victory. James was not in the battle, 
but stood aloof, during the action , on the hill of 
Dunmore , surrounded with some squadrons of 
horse *, and, at intervals , was heard tb exclaim , 
when he saw his own troops repulsing the enemy, 

O spare my English subjects! The Irish lost 
about fifteen hundred men , and the English 
about one third of that number ; but the death 
of the duke of Schomberg , who was shot as he 
was crossing the water, seemed to outweigh all • 
the numbers of the enemy* He had been long 
a soldier of fortune , and fought under almost 
every power in Europe. His skill in war was 
unparalleled , and his fidelity equal to his courage. 
The number of battles in which he had been 
personally engaged, was said to equal the number 
of his years, and he died aged eighty-two. James 
fled, regardless of the safety ofhis soldiers .William 
rode round the scene of slaughter , relieving the 
wounded , as well of the enemy’s troops as his 
own. O’Regan , an old Irish captain, was heard 
to say upon this occasion , « That, if the English 
would exchange generals , the conquered army 
would fight the battle over again, » 

This blow totally depressed the hopes of James : 
he fled to Dublin , advised the magistrates to get 
the best terms they could from the victor , then 
set out for Waterford , where he embarked for 

France, in a vessel prepared for his reception# 
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Had he possessed either conduct or courage, he 
might still have headed his troops , and fought 
with advantage ; but prudence forsook him with 
good fortune. . , 

His friends were still resolved to second his 
interests, though he had abandoned them himself. 
After his retreat , another desperate battle was 
fought at Aughrim, in which his adversaries were 
again victorious. Limerick , a strong city in the 
southern part of the kingdom, still held out in his 

yl D 16 i ^ avour * The city was besieged ,• and 
^ ’made a brave defence ; but , despair- 
ing of the king’s fortunes, the garrison at length 
capitulated. The Roman catholics , by this capi- 
tulation, were restored to the enjoyment of such 
liberty, in the exercise oftlieir religion, as they had 
possessed in the reign of Charles II, and about foui> 
teen thousand of those who had fought in favour of 
king James, had permission to go over to France, 
and transports were provided for their reception. 

The conquest of Ireland being thus completed, 
the only hopes of the fugitive king now depended 
,011 the assistance of Lewis XIV, who promised to 
make a descent upon England in his favour. The 
French king was punctual; he supplied the fugi- 
tive monarch with an army consisting of a body 
/of French troops, some English and Scotch re- 
fugees , and the Irish regiments which had been 
transported from Limerick into France , by long 
discipline now become excellent soldiers. This 
army was assembled between Cherburgh and La 
Hogue; king James commanded it in person; and 
more than three hundred transports were pro- 
vided for landing it on the English shore. Tour- 
ville, theFrench admiral, at the head of sixty-three 
ships of the line, was appointed to favour the 
descent , and had orders to attack the enemy , if 
they should attempt to oppose him. All tilings 
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conspired to revive the hopes of the hitherto un- 
fortunate king. , 

These preparations on the side of France were 
soon known at the court of England , ^ jy 1602 
and precautions were taken for vi go- # * ^ 

rous opposition : all the secret machinations of the 
banished king’s adherents were early discovered 
to the English ministry by spies, and they took 
proper measures to defeat them. Admiral Russel 
was ordered to put to sea with all possible expedi- 
tion , and he soon appeared with ninety-nine ships 
of the line, beside frigates and fireships. Both 
fleets met at La Hogue. On the success of this 
engagement all the hopes of James depended ; but 
the victory was on the side of the English, and 
of numbers. The combat continued ten hours , 
and the pursuit two days. Fifteen French men 
of war were destroyed $ and the blow was so de- 
cisive , that from that time F ranee seemed to re- 
linquish her claims to the Ocean. 

James was now reduced to the lowest ebb of 
despondence : his designs upon England were 
quite frustrated \ nothing was now left his friends 
but terrors and despair, or the hopes of assas- 
sinating the monarch on the throne. These base 
attempts , as barbarous as they were useless , were 
not entirely disagreeable to the temper of James : 
it is said, he encouraged and proposed them ; but 
they all ended in the destruction of their under- 
takers. He passed the rest of his days at St. Ger- 
main’s , a pensioner on the bounties of Lewis, and 
assistedbyoccasionalliberalitiesfromhisdaughter, 
and friends in England. He died in 1700, at St.Ger- 
main’s. Some pretend that miracles were wrought * 
at his tomb. We have seen few deposed kings that 
have not died with a reputation for sanctity. 

The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king William’s 
safety and title to the crown j the Jacobites were 
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now a feeble and disunited faction : new parties 
therefore arose among those who had been friends 
of the revolution, and William found as much 
opposition from his parliament at home, as from 
the enemy in the field. His chief motive for ac- 
cepting the crown was to engage England more 
deeply in the concerns of Europe. It had ever 
been his ambition to humble the French, whom 
he considered as the most formidable enemies of 
that liberty which he idolized; and all his politics 
lay in making alliances against them. Many of 
the English, on the other hand, had neither the 
same animosity against the French, nor the same 
terrors of their increasing power ; they therefore 
considered the interests of the nation as sacrificed 
to foreign connexions, and complained, that the 
war on the continent fell most heavily on them , 
though they had the least interest in its success. 
To these motives of discontent was added his par- 
tiality to his own countrymen , in prejudice of his 
English subjects, together with his proud reserve 
and sullen silence, so unlike the behaviour of all 
their former kings. William heard their com- 
plaints with the most phlegmatic indifference; the 
interest of Europe alone employed all his atten- 
tion : but while he incessantly watched over the 
schemes of contending kings and nations , he was 
unmindful of the cultivation of internal polity. 
Patriotism was ridiculed as an ideal virtue ; the 
practice of bribing a majority in parliament became 
universal. The example of the great was caught 
up by the vulgar : all principle , and even decency, 
was gradually banished ; talents lay uncultivated ; 
and the ignorant and profligate were received into 
favour. 

William , upon accepting the crown , was re- 
solved to preserve, as much as he was able, the 
privileges of a sovereign. He was, as yet, entirely 
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unacquainted with the nature of a limited mo- 
narchy , which was not then thoroughly under- 
stood in any part of Europe, except in England 
alone ; he therefore often controverted the views 
of his parliament, and was directed by arbitrary 
councils. One of the first instances of this was in 
the opposition he gave to the bill for triennial par- 
liaments; it had passed the two houses, and was 
sent up to receive the royal assent, which William 
refused to grant : the commons then voted , that 
whoever advised the king to this measure was an 
enemy to his country. The bill , thus rejected, lay 
dormant till another season ; and , being again 
brought in, theking found himself obliged, though 
reluctantly, to comply. The same opposition and 
the same success , attended a bill for regulating 
trials incases of high treason, by which theaccused 
was allowed a copy of his indictment, and a list of 
the names of his jury, two days before his trial, 
together with council to plead in his defence : that 
no person should be indicted , but upon the oaths 
of two faithful witnesses. This was one of the 
most salutary laws that had been long enacted; 
but while penal statutes were mitigated on one 
hand , they were strangely increased by a number 
of others. 

The great business of the parliament , from this 
period, seemed to consist in restraining corrup- 
tion, and bringing such to justice as had grown 
wealthy from the plunder of the public. The 
number of laws that were now enacted every ses-, 
si on seemed calculated for the safety of the 
subject; but, in reality, were symptoms of the 
universal corruption. The more corrupt the com- 
monwealth , the more numerous are the laws. 

William was willing to admit all the restraints 
they chose to lay on the royal prerogative in Eng- 
land, upon condition of being properly supplied 
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with the means of humbling the power of France# 
War, and foreign politics, wer.e all he knew or 
^ desired to understand. The sums of money 
granted him for the prosecution of this war were 
incredible; and the nation, not contented with 
furnishing him with such supplies as they were 
immediately capable of raising , involved them- 
selves in debts, which they have never since been 
able to discharge. For all this profusion, England 
received , in return , the empty reward of military 
glory in Flanders, and the consciousness ofhaving 
given the Dutch, whom they saved, frequent 
o Pr >ortunities of being ungrateful. 

The treaty of Ryswick, at length, put an end to 
AD 6 a war, in which England had engaged 

9' * without interest, and came off without 
advantage. In the general pacification, the only 
equivalent she received for her blood and treasure, 
Was the king of France’s acknowledgment of king 
William’s title to the crown. 

The king, now freed from a foreign war, laid 
himself out to strengthen his authority at home. 
He conceived hopes of keeping up the forces that 
were granted him in time of war , during the con- 
tinuance of the peace ; but he was not a little mor- 
tified to find that the commons had passed a vote , 
that all the forces in English pay, exceeding seven 
thousand men , should be forthwith disbanded ; 
and that those retained should be natural English 
subjects. A standing army was this monarch’s 
greatest delight ; lie had been bred up in camps , 
and knew no other pleasure but that of reviewing 
troops, or dictating to generals. He professed 
himself therefore entirely displeased with the pro- 
posal ; and his indignation was kindled to .such a 
pitch , that he aclually conceived a design of 
abandoning the government. His ministers, how- 
ever , diverted him from this resolution , and per- 
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suaded him to consent to passing the bill. Such 
were the altercations between the king and his 
parliament, which continued during his reign. He 
considered his commons as a set ofmen desirous of 
power, and consequently resolved upon obstruct- 
ing all his projects. He seemed but little attached 
to any party in the house : he veered from whigs 
to tories , as interest , or immediate exigence , 
demanded, England he considered as a place 
of labour , anxiety , and altercation. He used to 
retire to his seat at Loo, ih Holland, for those mo- 
ments which he dedicated to pleasure or tranquil* 
lity. It was in this quiet retreat he planned the 
different successi on s of Europe , and laboured to 
undermine tliepoliticsof Lewis XIV, hisinsidious 
rival in power and in fame. Against France his 
resentment was ever levelled ; and he had made 
vigorous preparations for entering ^ 
into a new war with that kingdom, * * I 7° 2 * 

when death interrupted the execution of his 
schemes. He was naturally of a very feeble com* 
stitution , and it was now almost .exhausted by a 
life of continual action and care. He endeavoured 
to conceal the increase of his infirmities, and repair 
his health by riding. In one of his excursions to 
Hampton-court, his horse fell under him, and he 
himself was thrown off with such violence that his 
collar-bone was fractured. This , in a robust 
constitution , would have been a trifling misfor* 
tune , but to him it was fatal. Perceiving his end 
approach , the objects of his former care still lay 
next his heart ; the interests of Europe still filled 
him with concern. The earl of Albemarle arriving 
from Holland , he conferred with him in private 
on the posture of affairs abroad. Two days after, 
having received the sacrament from archbishop 
Tennison , he expired, in the fifty-second year of 
his age , after having reigned thirteen years. 
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William left behind him the character of a 
great politician, though he had never beenpopular; 
and a formidable general , though he was seldom 
victorious : his deportment was grave and sullen, 
nor did he show any fire, but in the day of battle. 
He despised flattery, yet loved dominion. Greater 
as the general of Holland than the king of Eng- 
land; to one he was a father, to the other a suspi- 
cious friend. He scrupled not to employ the 
engines of corruption to gain his ends; and while 
he increased the power of the nation he was brought 
to govern , he contributed , in some measure , to 
corrupt their morals. 

a 

LETTER XLIX. 

• l 

The di stresses occasioned by the death of princes 
are not so great , or so sincere , as the survivors 
would fondly persuade us. The loss of king 
William was , at first , thought irreparable ; but 
the prosperity which the kingdom seemed to ac- 
quire under his successor , queen Anna, showed 
the contrary. This princess was the second 
daughter of king James by his first wife : she was, 
by the mothers side, descended from chancellor 
Hyde, afterward earl of Clarendon, and had been 
married to the prince of Denmark , before her 
accession to the crown. She ascended the throne in 
the thirty-eighth year of her age , having under- 
gone many vicissitudes after the expulsion of her 
father , and many severe mortifications during the 
reign of the late king ; but , naturally possessed of 
an even , serene temper, she either was insensible 
to the disrespect shown her , or had wisdom to 

conceal her resentment. 

She came to the throne with the same hostile dis- 

S osition toward France in which the late monarch 
icd. She was wholly guided by the countess of 
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Marlborough, a woman of masculine spirit, and 
remarkable for intrigue, both in politics and gal- 
lantry. This lady advised a vigorous exertion of 
the English power against France , as she had 
already marked the earl , her husband , for con- 
ducting all the operations both in the cabinet and 
the field. Thus influenced , the queen took early 
measures to confirm her allies , the Dutch , with 
assurances of union and assistance. 

Lewis XIV, now grown familiar with disap- 
pointment and disgrace, yet still spurring on an 
exhausted kingdom to second the views of his am- 
bition, expected , from the death of king William, 
a field open for conquests and glory. The vigi- 
lance of his late rival had blasted his laurels, and 
circumscribed his power ; for, even after a defeat, 
William still was formidable. At the news of his 
death, therefore , the French monarch could not 
suppress his joy , and his court at Versailles seemed 
to nave forgotten its usual decoruminthe sincerity 
of their rapture. But their pleasure was soon to 
terminate : a much more formidable enemy was 
now rising up to oppose them *, a more able war- 
rior, andone backed by the efforts of an indulgent 
mistress and a willing nation. 

Immediately upon the queen’s accession , war 
was declared against the French king , and that 
monarch was accused of attempting to unite the 
crown of Spain to his own dominions , by placing 
Iiis grandson upon the throne of that kingdom ; 
thus attempting to destroy the equality of power 
among the states of Europe. This declaration was 
soon seconded with vigorous efforts ; an alliance 
was formed between the Imperialists, the Dutch, 
and the English, who contributed more to the sup- 
port of the war than the other two united. Marl- 
borough was sent over to command the English 
army , and the allies declared him generab ssimo of 
Y 33 
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all their forces. Never was a man better calcu- 
lated for debate and action than he : serene in the 
midst of danger, and cool in all the fury of battle. 
While his countess governed the queen, his in- 
trigues governed the kingdom. An indefatigable 
warrior while in camp , and a skilful politician in- 
courts $ he thus became the most fatal enemy to 
France that England had produced since the con-? 
quering times ofCressy and Agincourt. 

This general had learned the art of war under 
the famous marshal Turenne, having been a vo-r 
lunteer in his army. He, at that time , w f ent by the 
name of the Handsome Englishmans but Turenne 
foresaw his future greatness. He gave the first 
proof of his wisdom by advancing the subaltern 
officers, whose merit had hitherto been neglected : 
he gained the enemy’s posts without fighting, ever 
advancing, and never losing one advantage which 

he had gained. To this general was 
? opposed , on the side of France , the 
duke of Burgundy , grandson of the king-, a youth 
more qualified to grace a court than conduct an 
army : the marshal Boufflers commanded under 
him , a man of courage and activity. But these 
qualifications in both were forced to give way to 
the superior powers of their adversary : after 
having been forced to retire by the skilful marches 
of Marlborough, after having seen several towns 
taken, they gave up all hopes of acting offensively, 
and concluded the campaign with resolutions to 
prosecute the next with greater vigour. 

Marlborough, upon his return to London , re-? 
. ceived the rewards of his merit, being thanked by 
the house of commons, and created a duke by the 
queen. The success of one campaign but spurred 
on the English to aim at new triumphs. Marlbor 
rou^h next season returned to the field, with larger 
authority, and greater confidence from his former 
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success. He began the campaign by taking Bonne, 
the residence of the elector of Cologne; he next 
.retook Huys, Limbourg, and became master 
<of all the lower Rhine. Marshal j ^ 
Yilleroy, son to the king of France’s ' 

governor, and educated with him, was now gene- 
ral of the French army. He was ever a favourite 
of Lewis, and had shared his pleasures and his 
campaigns. He was brave, virtuous, and polite, 
but unequal to the great task of command ; and 
still more so, when opposed to so great a rival. 

Marlborough, sensible of the abilities of his an- 
tagonist, was resolved, instead of immediately op- 
osing him, to fly to the succour of the emperor, 
is ally, who loudly requested Jiis assistance, being 
ressed on every side by a victorious enemy. The 
English general, who was resolved to strike a vi- 
gorous blow for his relief, took with him about 
thirteen thousand English troops, traversed exten- 
sive countries by hasty marches, arrived at the 
banks of the Danube, defeated a body of French 
and Bavarians stationed at Donavert to oppose 
him, passed the Danube, and laid the dukedom of 
Bavaria, that had sided with the French , imder 
contribution. Villeroy , who at first attempted to 
follow his motions, seemed, all at once, to have 
lost sight of his enemy, nor was he apprized of 
his route till he was informed of his successes. 

Marshal Tallard prepared, by another route, to 
obstruct the duke of Marlborough’s retreat, with 
thirty thousand men. He was soon after joined 
by the duke of Bavaria’s forces; so that the French 
army amounted to a body of sixty thousand dis- 
ciplined veterans, commanded by the two best 
reputed generals at that time in France. Tallard 
had established his reputation by former victories ; 
he was active, penetrating , and had risen by the 
dint of merit alone. But this ardour often rose to 
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impetuosity; and he was so short-sighted, as to 
he unable to distinguish at the smallest distance. 
On the other hand , the duke of Marlborough was 
now joined by prince Eugene, a general bred up 
from his infancy in camps, and equal to Marl- 
borough in intrigue and military knowledge. 
Their talents were congenial, and all their designs 
seemed to flow but from one source. Their army, 
when combined , amounted to about fifty-two 
thousand men ; troops that had been accustomed 
to conquer, and bad seen the French, the Turks , 
and the Russians, fly before them. As this battle, 
both from the talents of the generals, the improve- 
ments in the art of war, the number and discipline 
of the troops, and the greatness of the contending 
powers, is reckoned themost remarkable of thei8 tb 
century, it demands a more particular detail. 

The French were posted on a hill, their right 
being covered by the Danube and the village of 
Blenheim, and commanded by marshal Tallard : 
their left was defended by a village, and headed 
by the elector and Marsin, an experienced French 
general. In the front of their army ran a rivulet, 
the banks of which were steep , and the bottom 
marshy. Marlborough and Eugene went toge- 
ther to observe the posture of the French forces. 
Notwithstanding their advantageous situation , 
they were resolved to attack them immediately. 
The battle began between twelve and one in the 
afternoon. Marlborough , at the head of the 
English troops, having passed the rivulet, attacked 
the cavalry of Tallard on the right. This general 
was at that time reviewing the disposition of his 
troops on the left ; and the cavalry fought for some 
time without the presence of their general. Prince 
Eugene, on the left, had not yet attacked the 
forces of the elector; and it was an hour before 
lie could bring his forces up to the engagement. 
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Tallardhad no sooner understood that his right 
was attacked by the duke, but he flew to its head* 
He found the furious encounter already begun , 
his cavalry thrice repulsed, and rallied^as often. 
He had a large body of forces in the village of 
Blenheim ; he made an attempt to bring them 
to the charge. They were attacked by a part of 
Marlborough’s forces so vigorously, that, instead 
of assisting the main' body, they could hardly 
maintain their ground. All the French cavalry , 
being now attacked in flank, was totally defeated. 
The English army, thus half victorious , pierced 
up between the two bodies of the French, com- 
manded by the marshal and the elector, while at 
the same time the forces in the village of Blenheim 
were separated by another detachment. In this 
terrible situation , Tallard flew to rally some 
squadrons; but, from his short-sightedness, mis- 
taking a detachment of the enemy for his own, he 
was taken prisoner by the Hessian troops, who 
were in English pay. In the mean lime, prince 
Eugene on the left , after having been thrice re? 
pulsed , put the enemy into confusion. The rout 
then became general, . and the flight precipitate. 
The consternation was such , that the French 
soldiers threw themselves into the Danube without 
knowing where they fled : the officer^ lost all their 
authority ; there was no general left to secure a 
retreat. The allies were now masters of the field 
of battle, and surrounded the village of Blenheim, 
where a body of thirteen thousand men had been 
posted in the beginning of the action, and Still 
kept their ground. These troops , seeing them- 
selves cut oif from all communication with the 

. * * > 

rest of the army , threw down their arms , and 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Thus 
ended the battle of Blenheim, one of the most 
complete victories that was ever obtained. Twelve 
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thousand French and Bavarians were slain in the 
field, or drowned in the Danube ; thirteen thou- 
sand were made prisoners of war. Of the allies 
about five thousand men were killed , and eight 
thousand wounded or taken. 

The loss of the battle is imputed to two capital 
errors committed by marshal Tallard : first weak- 
ening the centre, by detaching such a number of 
troops to the village of Blenheim ; and then suffer- 
ing the confederates to pass the rivulet, and form 
unmolested. The next day, when the duke of 
Marlborough visited his prisoner, the marshal 
paid him the compliment of having overcome the 
best troops in the world. I hope ?, Sir , replied the 
duke , you will except those by whom they were 
conquered . 

A country of a hundred leagues in extent fell , 
by this defeat , into the hands of the victor. 

Having thus succeeded beyond his hopes , the 
duke once more returned to England, where he 
found the people in a transport of joy : he was 
welcomed as a hero who had retrieved the glory 
of the nation \ and the queen , the parliament , 
and the people , were ready to second him in all 
his designs. The manor of Woodstock was con- 
ferred upon him for his services*, and the lord- 
keeper, in the name of the peers , honoured him 
A . /). 1706. with that praise he so well deserved * 

The success of the last campaign induced the 
English to increase their supplies for the next ,* 
and the duke had fixed upon the Moselle for the 
scene of action ; but being disappointed by prince 
Lewis, who promised his assistance, he returned 
to the Netherlands to oppose Villeroy, who, in 
his absence , undertook the siege of Liege. Ville- 
roy, having received advice of the duke’s approach, 
abandoned his enterprise , and retreated within 
his lines. Marlborough was resolved to force 
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them. He led his troops to the charge ; after a 
warm , but short engagement , the enemy’s horse 
were defeated with great slaughter. The infantry* 
being abandoned * retreated in great disorder to 
an advantageous post , where they again drew up 
in order of battle. Had the duke been permitted 
to take advantage of their consternation , as he 
proposed, it is possible he might have gained a 
complete victory : but he was opposed by the 
Dutch officers, who represented it in such a light 
to the Deputies of. the States , that they refused 
to consent to its execution. This timidity was 
highly resented in England , and laid the first 
foundation of suspecting the Dutch fidelity : they 
were secretly accused of a desire to protract the 
war, by which they alone , of all the powers in 
Europe , were gainers. 

While the arms of England were crowned with 
success in the Netherlands , they were not less 
fortunate in Spain, where efforts were made to fix 
Charles, duke of Austria , upon the throne. The 
greatest part of that kingdom had declared in 
favour of Philip IV, grandson to Lewis XIV, who 
had been nominated successor by the late king of 
Spain’s will. We have already seen, that, by 
a former treaty among the powers of Europe * 
Charles of Austria was appointed heir to that 
crown ; and this treaty had been guaranteed by 
France herself, who now intended to reverse it 
in favour of a descendant of the house of Bourbon. 
Charles therefore entered Spain , assisted by the 
arms of England , and invited by the Catalonians , 
who had declared in his favour. He was fur- 
nished with two hundred transports , thirty ships 
of War, nine thousand men; and the earl of 
Peterborough, a man of even romantic bravery , 
was placed at their head. 

One of the first exploits of these forces was to 
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take Gibraltar, which had hitherto been deemed 
impregnable. A ledge of lofty rocks defended it 
almost on every side by land, and an open and 
stormy bay took away all security for shipping 
by sea •, a few troops were therefore capable of 
defending it against the most numerous armies. 
The security of the garrison proved their ruin. 
A detachment of eighteen hundred marines were 
landed upon the neck of level ground which joins 
it to the continent. These were incapable of 
attempting any thing effectual , and even destitute 
of hopes of succeeding. A body of sailors, in 
boats, were ordered to attack a half-ruined mole : 
they took possession of the platform , unterrified 
by a mine that blew up a hundred men in the air : 
with the utmost intrepidity they kept their ground, 
and , being soon joined by other seamen , took a 
redoubt, between the mole and the town, by 
storm. The governor was now obliged to capi- 
tulate ; and the prince of Hesse entered the town, 
amazed at the success of so desperate an enter- 
prise. This was a glorious and a useful acquisi- 
tion to the British dominions : their trade to the 
Mediterranean was thus secured ; and they had 
here a repository capable of containing all things 
necessary for the repairing of fleets, or the equip- 
ment of armies. : i r< ;; 

Soon after the taking of this important garrison, 
the English fleet, now mistress of the seas, attacked 
the French admiral , who commanded fifty- two 
ships of war. After an obstinate contest , the 
English became victorious; the French fleet sailed 
away , nor could it be brought again to the en- 
gagement, though the losses on either side were 
equal. This may be reckoned the final effort of 
France by sea : in most subsequent engagements* 
their chief care was rather to consult means of 
escape than of victory. Nor yet were the French 
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and Spaniards willing lo suffer Gibraltar to be 
taken, without an effort foF reprisal, Philip sent 
an army to retake it, and France a fleet of thirteen 
ships of the line : both were equally unsuccessful; 
part of the fleet was dispersed by a tempest , and 
another taken by the English ; while the army , 
having made little or no progress by land, was 
obliged to abandon the enterprise. 

Nor were the English less successful in asserting 
the title of Charles to the kingdom. Their army 
was commanded by the earl of Peterborough , 
one of the most singular and extraordinary men 
of the age. At fifteen, he fought against the Moors 
in Africa; at twenty, he assisted in compassing the 
revolution : he now carried on this war in Spain , 
almost at his own expense; and his friendship for 
the duke Charles was his strongest motive to un- 
dertake it. He was deformed in person , but of a 
mind the most generous and active that ever in^ 
spired an honest bosom. His first attempt in Spain 
was to besiege Barcelona, a strong city, with a 
garrison of five thousandmen, while his own army 
amounted to but seven thousand. Never was an 
attempt more bold or more fortunate. The ope- 
rations began by a sudden attack on fort Monjuce , 
strongly situated on a hill that commanded the 
city. The outworks were taken by storm : a shell 
chanced to fall into the body of the fort, and blew 
up the magazine of powder ; the garrison of the 
fort was struck with consternation, and surren-* 
dercd without further resistance. The town still 
remained unconquered : the English general 
erected batteries against it, and , in a few days , 
the governor capitulated. During the interval 
of capitulation , the Germans and Catalonians in 
the English army had entered the town , and were 
plundering all before them. The governor thought 
himself betrayed : he upbraided the treachery of 
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the general. Peterborough flew among the plun- 
derers , drove them from their prey , and returned 
soon after coolly to finish the capitulation. The 
Spaniards were equally amazed at the generosity 
of the English , and the baseness of their own 
countrymen, who had led on to the spoil. 1 
The conquest of all Valencia succeeded the 
taking of this important place : the enemy, after a 
defeated attempt to retake Barcelona , saw them- 
selves deprived of almost every hope ; the party 
of Charles was increasing every day ; he became 
master ofArragon, Carthagena, and Grenada : the 
road to Madrid , their capital city, lay open before 
him} the earl of Galloway entered it in triumph, 
and there proclaimed Charles king of Spain with- 
out farther opposition. 

The English had scarce time to rejoice at these 
successes of their arms, when their attention was 
turned to new victories in Flinders. The duke 
of Marlborough had early commenced the cam- 
paign, and brought an array of eighty thousand 
men into the field , and still expected reinforce- 
ments from Denmark and Prussia. The court of 
France was resolved to attack him before this junc- 
tion. Villeroy , who commanded an army con- 
sisting of eighty thousand men, near Tirlemont, 
had orders to engage. He accordingly drew up 
his forces in a strong camp,; his right was flanked 
by the river Mehaigne, his left was posted behind 
a marsh, and the village of Ramifies lay in the 
centre. Marlborough , who perceived this dis- 

E osition, drewv up his army accordingly. He 
new that the enemy’s left could not pass the 
marsh, to attack him, but at a great disadvantage; he 
therefore weakened his troops on that quarter, and 
thundered on the centre with superior numbers. 
They stood but a short time in the centre , and at 
length gave way on all sides. The horse aban- 
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doned their foot, and were so closely pursued , 
that almost all were cut to pieces. Six thousand 
men were taken prisoners, and about eight thousand 
were killed or wounded. This victory was almost 
as signal as that of Blenheim 5 Bavaria and Cologne 
were the frijits of the one , and all Brabant was 
gained by the other. The French troops were 
dispirited, and the city of Paris overwhelmed with 
consternation. Lewis XIV, who had long been 
flattered by conquest, was now humbled to such 
a degree as almost to excite the compassion of his 
enemies : he entreated for peace , but in vain ; the 
allies carried all before them , and his very capital 
dreaded the approach of the conquerors. What 
neither his power, his armies, nor his politics , 
could effect, a party in England performed-, and 
the dissension between the whigs and the tories 
saved the dominions of France, that now seemed 
ready for roiii* 

LETTER L, , 

Queen Anne’s councils had hitherto been go- 
verned by a whig ministry-, they still pursued the 
schemes of the late king , and , upon republican 

P rinciples, strove to diffuse freedom throughout 
Europe. In a government, where the reasoning 
of individuals, retired from power, generally leads 
those who command, the designs of the- ministry 
must change, as the people happen to alter. The 
queen’s personal virtues, her successes , her adula- 
tion from the throne, contributed all to change 
the disposition of the nation ; they now began to 
defend hereditary succession , non-resistance , and 
divine right : they were now become tories, and 
were ready to contravene the designs of a whig 
ministry, whenever a leader offered to conduct 
th em to the charge. 

These discontents were, in some measure, in- 
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creased by a meditated union between tbe two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. The treaty 
for this purpose was chiefly managed by the mi- 
nistry; and although it was fraught with number- 
less benefits to either kingdom , yet it raised the 
murmurs of both. The English expected nothing 
from the union of so poor a nation, but a partici- 
pation of their necessities ; they thought it unjust, 
that , while Scotland was granted an eighth part of 
the legislature, ityetshould be taxed but a fortieth 
part of the supplies. On the other hand , the 
Scots considered that their independency would 
be quite destroyed, and the dignity of their crown 
betrayed ; they dreaded an increase of taxes , and 
seemed not much to esteem the advantages of an 
increased trade. In every political measure there 
are disadvantages on either side , which may be 
sufficient to deter timid , but which a bold legis- 
j j £ la tor disregards. The union, after 

u J r ^j *7° * some struggles, was effected; Scot- 
land was no longer to have a parliament , but to 
send sixteen peers , chosen from the body of their 
nobilily, and fortw-five commoners. The two 
kingdoms were called by the common name of 
Great Britain ; and all the subjects of both were 
to enjoy a communication of privileges and ad- 
vantages. 

This measure , which strengthened the vigour 
of government by uniting its force , seemed to 
threaten the enemies of Great Bri tain with dangers 
abroad ; but the discontents of the nation at home 
prevented the effects' of its newly-acquired power 
The tories, now become the majority, were dis- 
pleased with the whig ministry ; they looked with 
jealousy on the power of the earl of Godolphin 
and the duke of Marlborough , who had long go- 
verned the queen , and lavished the treasures of 
the nation on conquestsmore glorious than service- 
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able. To them the people imputed the burdens 
under which they now groaned, afnd others which 
they had reason to fear. The loss of a battle near 
Almanza in Spain , where tlie English army were 
taken prisoners , under the command of the earl' 
of Galloway , with some other miscarriages , 
tended to heighten their displeasure, and dispelled 
the inebriation of former sudcesS; The tories did 
not fail to inculcate and exaggerate these causes 
of discontent *, while Robert Harley, afterward 
earl of Oxford , and Henry St. John , made soon 
after lord Bolingbroke , secretly fanned the flame. 

Harleyhad lately become'a favourite of the queen : 
the petulance of the duchess of Marlborough, who 
formerly ruled the queen, had entirely alienated 
ihe affections of her mistress : she now placed 
them upon one Mrs. Masham , who was entirely 
devoted to lord Oxford. Oxford was possessed of’ 
uncommon erudition*, he waspoliteand intriguing; * 
ne had insinuated liimself into* the rdyal favour ,• 
and determined to sap the credit of Marlborough 
and his adherents. In this attempt, he chose, for 
bis second, Bolingbroke , a man of great posters 
of thinking, eloquent, ambitious, and eh terp ris- 
ing. Bolingbroke was , at first , contented to act/ 
a subordinate character in this meditated opposi- 
tion *, hut soon perceiving the superiority of his 
own talents , from being an inferior , lie was re- 
solved to become lord Oxford’s rivifl. The duke 

* « f * • • r 

of Marlborough soon perceived their Rowing 
power , and resolved to crush it in the Beginning. 
He refused to join in the privy douncil', While 
Harley was secretary. Godolphitt* joined liis in- 
fluence in this measure : and the qtieeil was' obliged 
to appease their resentment by discharging H'nHej/ 
from Ins place : Bolingbroke was restdved to slihre 1 
his disgrace, and voluntarily relinquished liis em*- 
ployments, • ! 

1. \ .34 
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This violent measure , which seemed , ad first, 
favourable to the whig ministry , laid the first 
foundation of its ruin ; the queen was entirely dis- 
pleased with the haughty conduct of the duke ; 
and , from that moment, he lost her confidence 
and affection. ■ Harley was enabled to act now <. 
with less disguise , and to take more vigorous ^ 
measures for the completion of his designs. In ' 
him the queen reposed all her trust , though he 
now had no visible concern in the administration. •> 
The whig party , in this .manner, , seemed to 
triumph for some time, till an occurrence, in itself . 
of no great importance, served to show the spirit 
. of the times. Doctor Sadie veref , a 

A' * 77° 1 ’clergyman ofnarrow intellects andbir 
gotted principles , had published two. sermons, in 
which he strongly insisted on the illegality of re^ 
sisting kings , and enforced the divine origin of, 
their authority $ declaimed against the dissenters, 4 
and exhorted the church to put on the whole 
armour off God. There was nothing in the sermons . 
either nervous, well written, or clear; they owed 
all their celebrity to the complexion of the times, 
and .are at present justly forgotten, Sacheverel „ 
was impeached by the commons , at the bar of the 
upper house ; they seemed resolutely bent upon 
punishing him , and a day was appointed for. 
trying him before the lords at Westroinster-hall. 
Mean while, the tories, who one and all, approved 
his principles , were as violent in his defence as the , 
parliament had been in his prosecution. The eyes 
of the kingdom were turned upon this extraordi-.. 
nary trial ; the queen herself was every day pre- . 
sent as a private spectator. The trial lasted some 
days ; and vast multitudes attended him each day* , 
as he went to the hall ^&fttting f ind praying for 
bis success: The body of the people espoused bis 
cause. They destroyed several meeting-houses , 
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ftnd plundered the dwellings of dissenters*, and the 
queen herself could not but relish those doctrines 
which contributed to extend her prerogative. The 
lords were divided 5 they continued undetermined 
for some time ; hut at length, after much obstinate 
dispute and virulent altercation , Sacheverel was . 
found guilty by a majority of seventeen voices. 
He was prohibited from preaching , for the term 
of three years ; his two sermons were ordered to 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman . 
The lenity of this sentence was considered, by the 
tories, as a victory; and, in fact , their faction took 
the lead all the remaining part of this reign. 

The king of F ranee , long persecuted by fortune, 
and eiach hour fearing for his capital , once more 
petitioned for peace. Godolphin and Marlbo- 
rough , who had , since the beginning of the war, 
enjoyed the double advantage of extending their 
glory and increasing their fortunes , were entirely 
averse to any negotiation which tended to diminish 
both. The tories , on the other hand , willing to 
humble the general , and his partner Godolphin, 
were sincerely desirous of a peace , as the only 
measure to attain their ends. A conference was , 
at length , begun at Gertruydcnburg , under the 
influence of Marlborough , Eugene , and Zinzen- 
dorf, all three entirely averse to the treaty. The 
French ministers were subjected to every species 
of mortification ; their conduct narrowly watched; 
their master insulted , and their letters opened. 
They offered to satisfy every complaint that had 
given rise to the war : they consented to abandon 
Philip IV, in Spain ; to grant the Dutch a large 
barrier ; they even consented to grant a supply 
toward dethroning Philip ; but even this offer was 
treated with contempt , and at length the confe- 
rence was broken off, while Lewis resolved to 
hazard another campaign. ' 
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. Tlie designs of the Dutch , and the English 
general , wer# ( too obvious not ( to be seen , and 
pr^perjy explained |t»y their enemies in England. 
The writers of the lory faction , who were men of 
the first rank in literary ifterit , displayed the 
.avarice of the duke, and the self-interested conduct 
of the Dutch : they insisted , that , while England 
was exhausting her strength in (foreign conquests , 
she wajs losing her liberty at home } that her minis- 
ters wer0 not content with sharing the plunder 
of an impoverishing state , but were resolved upon 
destroying its liberties .also. To these complaints 
were added the real pride of .the then prevailing 
ministry, and the insolence of the duchess of 
Marlborough ,, who hith erto had possessed more 
real power than the whole privy council united. 
Mrs. Masham, who had first been recommended 
to the queen s favour by the .duchess * now fairly 
supplanted her patroness } and, by a steady atten- 
tion to please the queen, had gained all that con- 
fidence which she had reposed in her former con- 
fidant. It was too late that the duchess perceived 
^his alienation of the queen s favour , and now 
began to think of repairing it by demanding, an 
audience of her majesty , in order to vindicate her 
character from every suspicion } but formal expla- 
nations ever widen the breach. , . *•> 

; Mr. Hill, brother to the new favourite , was ap- 
pointed by the queen to be colonel of a regiment*, 
.this the duke of Marlborough could by no means 
approve. lie expostulated with his sovereign} he 
retired in disgust : the queen , by a letter, gave 
him leave to dispose of the regiment as lie should 
think proper} but, before it came to his hands, he 
had sent a letter to the queen , desiring she woul d 
permit him to retire from his employments. 1 his 
was the conjuncture which the tories had long 
wished for , and which the queen herself was in- 
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teimally pleased with. She now perceived herself 
set free from an arbitrary combination, by which 
she had been long kept in dependence. The earl 
of God.olphin , the duke’s son-in-law , was divested 
of his; office \ and the treasury submitted to Harley * 
the antagonist of his ambition. Lord ^ x ' .. 
Somers was dismissed from being pre- c V « >1 * 

sident of the council , and the earl of Rochester 
appointed in his room. In a word, there was not 
one whig left in any office of state, except the^duke 
of Marlborough ; he retailed his employments far 
a short time, unsupported and alone, an object of 
envy and factious reproach , till at length he found 
his cause irretrievable, and was obliged after 
trying another campaign ^ to resign , as the rest 
of his party had done' before. n # ;••• 

As war. seemed to have been the desire of the 
whig party ^ so peace seemed to have been that of 
the tories. Through the course of English history, 
France seems to have been the peculiar object of 
the hatred of the whigs, and continual war with that 
nation has been their aim. On the contrary , the 
tories have been found to regard that nation with 
no such opposition of principle \ and a peace with 
France has generally been the result of a tory ad- 
ministration. For some time, therefore, a nego- 
tiation for peace had been carried on between the 
court of France and the new ministers , who had 
a double aim in this measure *, namely, to mortify 
the whigs and the Dutch , and to free their coun- 
try from a ruinous war , which had all the appea- 
rance of becoming habitual to the constitution. 

LETTER LI. 


The conferences for peace were first opened at 
London •, and some time after the j ^ 
queen sent the earl of Strafford as ' 1 ' 
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ambassador into Holland, to communicate the* 
pr oposals which the French kinghadmadetoward' 
the re-establish men t of the general tranquillity. 
The spirit of the times was now changed ; Marl- 
borough s aversion to such measures could no 
1 on go r re tar d th e n ego t i a ti on ; 1 o r d 8 1 ra (lord obli ged 
the Dutch to name plenipotentiaries, and to receive 
those of France. The treaty began at Utrecht, 
but as all the powers concerned in this conference, 
except France arid England 1 , 1 were averse to every 
accommodation , their disputes served rather to 
retard than accelerate a pacification. The English 
ministry , however , had foreseen and provided 
against those difficulties. Their great end was to 
free the subjects from a long unprofitable war ; 
a war where conquest could add nothing to their 
power, and a defeat might be prejudicial to 
internal tranquillity. As England had borne the 
chief burden of the war, it was but just to expect 
that it would take the lead in dictating the terms of 
peace. There were , however , three persons of 
very great interest and power , who laboured by 
every art, to protract the negotiation * those were 
the duke of Marlborough , prince Eugene , and 
Hcinsius , the Dutch grand pensionary. Prince 
Eugene even came over to London , in order to 
retard the progress of a peace, which seemed to 
interrupt his career of glory : he found at court 
such a reception as was due to his merits and fame ; 
but, at the same time , such a repulse as the propo- 
sals he made seemed to deserve. 

This negotiation at London failing to effect , the 
allies practised every artifice to intimidate the 
queen, and blacken the character of her ministers; 
to raise and continue a dangerous ferment among 
the people; to obstruct her councils , and divulge 
her designs. Her ministers were very sensible of 
their present dangerous situation; they perceived 
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her health was daily impairing, and her successor 
countenanced the opposite faction. Incase of her 
death, they had nothing toexpcct but prosecution 
and ruin , for obeying her commands } their only 
way therefore was to give up their present em» 
ployments, or hasten the conclusion of a treaty , 
the utility of which would be the best argument 
with the people in their favour. The peace, their- 
fore , was hastened \ and this haste, in some mea- 
sure, relaxed the ministers’ obstinacy, ininsisting 
upon such terms and advantagesas they had a light 
todemand. Seeing that nothing was to be expected 
from the concurrence of the allies , the courts of 
London and Versailles resolved to enter into a 
private treaty, in which such terms niightbe agi eed 
on , as would enable both courts to prescribe terms 
to the rest of the contending powers. . 

In the mean time , the duke of Marlborough 
having been deposed from his office of general, the 
command of the English army in Flanders was 
given to the duke of Ormond *, but -, at the Same 
time , private orders were given him not to act 
with vigour against an enemy , which was upon 
the point of being reconciled by more mild terms 
of treatment. The allies , thus deprived of the 
assistance of the English , still continued their 
animosity, and were resolved to continue the wai 
separately * they had the utmost confidence in 
prince Eugene, their general*, and, though lessened 
by the defection of the British forces, they were 
still superior to those of the enemy, which were 
commanded by marshal Villars a man who 
seemed to possess all the great qualities, and all the 
foibles of his country, in a supreme degree*, va- 
liant, generous, alert, lively , boastful, and ava- 
ricious. The loss of the British forces was soon 
severely felt in the allied army. Villars attacked 
a separate body of their troops encamped at Dt - 
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nain, under the command of the earl of Albemarle* 
Their intrenchments were forced* and seventeen 
battalions either killed or taken , the earl himself, 
and all the surviving officers , being made priso- 
ners of war i 't ' ' i ,'*/** i * ■* / i < " j f 

The successes of marshal Villars servedto hasten 
the treaty of Utrecht. The British ministers at the 
congress , responsible at once for their conduct to 
their queen , their country, and all Europe, neg- 
lected nothing that! might have been serviceable 
cither to the allies ,, or that might conduce to the 
public safety. They first stipulated that Philip V, 
whoihad been settled on the * throne of Spain , 
should renounce all right to the crown of France, 
the union of two such powerful kingdoms being 
thought dangerous to the liberties of the, rest of 
Europe. They covenanted that the duke of Berry, 
his brother, the presumptive heir to the crown of 
•France, after the death of the dauphin, should also 
renounce his right to the crown of Spain , in case 
he became king of France. The duke of Orleans 
was to make the same resignation. To oblige men 
thus to renounce their rights might have been in- 
justice} but, for every good acquired, some incon- 
venience must be endured ; these resignations, ii\ 
some measure* served to calm the world tempested 
up, by long; war, and afterwards became the basis 
of the law of nations, to which Europe professed 
submission. . 

By this treaty, the duke of Savoy had the island 
of Sicily, with the title of king, with Fenestrelles, 
and other places on the continent; which increase 
of power seemed, in some measure, drawn from 
the spoils of the French monarchy. The Dutch 
had that barrier granted them which they so 
long sought after; and, if the house of Bourbon 
seemed stripped of some dominions, in order to 
enrich the duke of §avoy , on the other hand, the 
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H o\tse of Austria was taxed to supply the wants of 
the Hollanders, who were put in possession of the 
strongest towns in Flanders. With regard to Eng- 
land, its glory and interests were secured. They 
caused the fortifications of ^Dunkirk to be demo- 
lished, and its port,tp be destroyed. Spain gave 
up all right to Gibraltar and the island of Minorca . 
France resigned Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland ; but they w,ere left jn possession 
of Cape-Breton , and the liberty of drying their 
fish upon the shore., Among the articles which 
were glorious to the English, it may be observed 
that the setting free those who had been confined 
Jn the French prisons for professing the protestant 
religion , was not the least. It was stipulated* that 
the emperor should possess the kingdomof Naples, 
the duchy of Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands; 
tli at the king of Prussia should have Upper 
Gueldre; and a time was fixed for the emperor’s 
acceding to these resolutions , for he j ^ 
had hitherto obstinately refused to J 

assist at the negotiation. Thus, it appears that the 
English ministry did j ustice to all the world : but 
their country refused it to them; they were brand- 
ed with all the terms of infamy and reproach by 
the whig party, and accused of having given up 
the privileges and rights which England had to 
.expect. Each party reviled the other in turn ; 
the kingdom was divided into opposite factions , 
.both so violent in the cause , that the truth, which 
both pretended to espouse, W'as attained by nei- 
ther; both were virulent , and both wrong. These 
commotions, in some measure, served still more 
to impair the queen s health. One fit of sickness 
succeeded another : nor did the consolation of her 
ministry serve to allay her anxieties; for they now 
had fallen out among themselves , the council 
chamber beiug turned into a theatre for the most 
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bitter altercations. Oxford advised a reconcilia-* 
tion with the whigs, whose resentment he now 
began to fear , as the queen’s health appeared to be 
impaired. Bolingbroke, on the other hand , af- 
fected to set the whigs at defiance; professed a 
warm zeal for the church , and mixed flattery with 
his other assiduities. Bolingbroke prevailed; lord 
Oxford , the treasurer , was removed from his em- 
ployment, and retired, meditating schemes of 
revenge, and new projects of re-establishment. His 
fall was so sudden, and so unexpected , that no 
plan was adopted for supplying the vacancy oc- 
casioned by diis disgrace.’ All was confusion at 
court, and the queen had no longer force to sup- 
port the burden; she sunk into a state of insen- 
sibility, and thus found refuge from anxiety in 
lethargic slumber. Every method was contrived to 
rouse her from this state, but in vain; her physi- 
cians despaired of her life. The privy council as- 
sembled upon this occasion; the dukes of Somerset 
and Argyll , being informed of the desperate state 
in which she lay , entered that assembly without 
being summoned ; the members were surprised 
at their appearance. , but the duke of Shrewsbury 
thanked them for their readiness to give their as- 
sistance at such a critical juncture, and desired 
them to take their places. They now took all ne- 
cessary precautions for securing the succession in 
the house of Hanover , sent orders to the heralds 
at arms j and to a troop of life-guards to be in rea- 
diness to mount, in order to proclaim the elector 
of Brunswick king of Great Britain. 

On the thirtieth of July, the queen seemed some- 
what relieved by medicines , rose from her bed , 
and , about eight, walked a little; when, casting 
her eyes on the clock that stood in her chamber , 
she continued to gaze for some time. One of the 
ladies in waiting asked her what she saw there 
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more than usual ; to which the queen only an- 
swered by turning her eyes upon her with a dying 
look. She was soon after seized with a fit of the 
apoplexy, from which, however, she was relieved 
by the assistance of doctor Mead. In this state of 
stupefaction she continued all night; she gave 
' some signs of life between twelve and one next 
day, but expired thenextmorning, a * , 

little after seven, having lived forty- 
nine years five months and six days , and having 
reigned more than twelve years with honour, 
equity , and applause. 

This princess was rather amiable than great , 
rather pleasing than beautiful; neither her capacity 
nor learning were remarkable. Like all those of 
her family, she seemed rather fitted for the private 
duties of life than a public station; a pattern of 
conjugal affection, a good mother, a warm friend, 
and an indulgent mistress. During her reign none 
suffered on the scaffold for treason : so that, after 
a long succession of faulty or cruel kings, she 
shines with particular lustre. In her ended the 
line of the Stuarts ; a family , the misfortunes and 
misconduct of which are not to be paralleled in 
history; a family, who, less than men themselves, 
seemed to expect from their followers more than 
manhood in their defence ; a family, demanding 
rather our pity than assistance , who never re- 
warded their friends , nor avenged them of their 
enemies. 


END OF THE FIRST YOLUME. 
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